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THE NEED OF RETRENCHMENT. 


ETRENCHMENT was the key-note of the address of President 
R McDoveat at the convention of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association on June 27. After referring to the present activity 

in business, he said: 


“Until very recently not one admitted that his judgment dictated 
any policy of retrenchment. Gentlemen, we cannot hold the present 
pace. We should not hold it, even if we could. If our depositors do 
not realize this, our unpleasant, but perfectly plain duty is to curtail 
their accommodation lines and force retrenchment. We are in an era 
of extravagance, both corporate and individual, of extravagance in enter- 
prise and of extravagance in expenditure; extravagance as much beyond 
precedent as is our feverish business activity. No matter what this 
country’s book profits are, it cannot accumulate capital without thrift, 
and to-day thrift appears to be forgotten. At least a moderate amount 
of what is popularly known as ‘hard times’ is the only cure.” 


As the experienced mariner sees danger to his ship long before his 
passengers are aware of it, so the banker discerns signs of financial 
storms or calms when the commercial community desires to push ahead 
at full speed, oblivious of the indications that ought to give warning of 
impending trouble. These signs have been so plain of late that it is 
difficult to understand why they should be longer disregarded; but if they 
are, it is clearly the duty of the bankers to do what President McDovea. 
advised—to force a curtailment of business. Continuing his address, 
he said: 


“An employer of skilled and unskilled labor reports that in his 
trade wages are thirty per cent. higher than a few years «go and the 
product of a day’s work considerably less. He estimates that he gets 
very little more than half as much work for a dollar as formerly. No 
doubt men in this audience can name trades in which the daily wages 
have nearly or quite doubled in ten years, while the daily product has 
decreased. Many men do not work every day. Some earn enough in 
three or four days to supply their needs for a week. Here is a two-fold 
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economic waste. A workman does not do a full-day’s work for a full 
day’s pay. He does not work full time. No doubt many, perhaps most, 
men work full time, but very few do a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay—such a day’s work as could easily be done, as in all honesty and 
fair dealing should be done. Now, this waste produces inflation of 
values analogous to the inflation produced by watering stock and bond 
issues of corporations. This inflation must inevitably be reckoned with. 
When the day of reckoning comes the values of all properties will 
shrink to their true cost basis. This adjustment of values cannot occur 
without accompanying disturbances of credit and consequent business 
troubles. Every good business man knows that the end of coristantly 
rising prices must some time be reached, and that when that time comes 
prices will not remain stationary at the high level, but will start on 
the long expected decline. Business men should not dread but should 
welcome that time. We are not to-day on a sound basis. We cannot 
get back to a sound basis until we have a decided check. The longer 
that check is delayed the more severe will it be.” 


This check upon enterprise, while essential to the recovery of health- 
ful conditions, does not imply that the production and exchange of 
commodities shall be greatly curtailed or that new constructions shall 
cease altogether. It only contemplates that such restraints be imposed 


upon business activity as may be necessary to bring it within prudent 
limits. Rome was not built in a day, and it is not indispensable that we 
should cover the earth with skyscrapers in a single decade. We do not 
all need to buy automobiles in 1907. There will be another year, and the 
1908 styles may be an improvement. 

Our system of redepositing bank reserves was thus criticised by 
President McDoveat: 


“Expansion is not confined to the industrial and commercial world. 
For years banking liabilities have been expanding out of all proportion 
to the growth of cash reserves. For several years there has not been a 
week in which all the New York Clearing-House banks have held full 
reserves, and frequently half, or nearly half, have been short. The 
same tendency prevails throughout the country. Is it not time for 
bankers to check this undue expansion, to prune this tree too luxuriant 
for its roots; this fabric of credit built on an inadequate foundation of 
reserve? Consider that our reserves consist largely of balances duc 
from other banks. The system of reserve agents, both in our state and 
national banking systems, with which you are all familiar, the abolition 
of which would be opposed by most if not by all of the bankers in this 
room, contains possibilities of serious trouble; nay more, invites serious 
trouble. 
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For instance, a state bank, near Buffalo has an account with a trust 
company in Buffalo. The bank receives a deposit of ten thousand dollars. 
It redeposits the amount with its reserve agent, the trust company; the 
trust company redeposits the amount with its reserve agent, a state bank in 
Buffalo; the state bank redeposits the amount with its reserve agent, a cor- 
respondent in Albany, and the Albany bank redeposits the amount with 
its reserve agent, a correspondent in New York city. Here is one $10,000 
deposit, multiplied by five, swelling deposits in this state by $50,000, 
and swelling so-called reserve by $42,500—against which the only cash 
reserve held is that of the New York bank, amounting to $2,500. 

Is not this inflation? This is no imaginary case. Of course, each 
bank is supposed to keep a very small part of each deposit in reserve, 
in cash, but it frequently happens that each bank in the chain has a 
jittle surplus cash reserve, and that the operation is exactly as stated. 

Now, what happens? The country depositor draws on his bank for 
$10,000, the country bank on the trust company, the trust company on 
the Buffalo bank, the Buffalo bank on the Albany bank and the Albany 
bank on the New York bank. Deposits shrink $50,000; $42,500 of 
reserve vanishes. 


Thousands of such operations occur daily, the countless ramifications 
of which are so interlaced that their effects are widely felt. In ordinary 


times these operations pass without notice. When our next financial 
disaster comes they will cause widespread disturbance and promote panic. 
We should remember that most of the reserve cities in the national system 
have sprung up in recent years, and were not in existence during the 
panic of 1893. The system has not stood the test of a financial crisis. 
I know that country bankers desire interest on their reserve accounts, 
and that banks in reserve cities desire such accounts. Nevertheless, I 
advocate that whatever reserve may be required by law, that reserve shall 
be in cash in each bank’s own vaults, and that the present system of 
reserve depositaries, both state and national, be abolished as most un- 
sound and dangerous.” 


This “watering” of bank reserves has been frequently objected to 
as constituting an unsound element of our banking system. Whatever 
justification there may have been for it at the time of its adoption, based 
upon the comparative scarcity of coin, no longer exists, and there is no 
doubt that if the banks were required to keep their reserves in their 
own vaults it would conduce to financial stability. Furthermore, if the 
large cities were deprived of the use of the reserves of the country 
banks, stock speculation would be greatly checked, since the call loan 
market would be deprived of one of its principal resources. But it is 
not only the reserves of “country banks” that are so used. These insti- 
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tutions also make a practice of sending their idle funds to their New 
York correspondents to be lent directly, on a commission basis. 

But while the foregoing is true, and it would probably be better, 
upon the whole, if the redeposit of reserves were abrogated or greatly 
modified, this system is by no means an unmixed evil. It economizes the 
use of money (possibly to the danger point), and it especially permits the 
marshalling of the country’s cash funds at the chief money centres 
there to be available for the demands of trade and industry. Specula- 
tion really constitutes but a small fraction of the business calling for 
banking accommodation—-so small, in fact, that were its importance pro- 
portioned to the volume alone, it might be disregarded. The demands 
made upon the money markets of the chief centres are far from being 
purely of a local character. New York, Chicago, St. Louis and the other 
large cities receive calls from every part of the country, and a concen- 
tration of money at such places may thus be of more benefit to the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the country—rendering the money 
more available for capitalistic purposes—than if the funds were scat- 
tered among the 6,000 national banks. 

So far as the “country banks” themselves are concerned, it does not 
make any difference, practically, whether their reserves are in their own 
vaults, or deposited with their reserve agents, so long as the latter re- 
spond quickly to calls made upon them. The ability of the reserve 
city banks to do this has been demonstrated so often as to be beyond 
question, at least in the absence of a money panic. Mr. McDovear 
calls attention to the fact that by the multiplication of the number of 
reserve cities in recent years, however, a new and uncertain element has 
been introduced. We cannot say precisely how some of these cities 
might stand a little extra strain. Time will determine whether it was 
wise to extend the reserve city privilege as has been done, or whether it 
would have been better to confine it to the more important cities and to 
banks of large capital. 

The redeposit of bank reserves, particularly at New York, adds to 
the volume of money seeking a loan market, at dull seasons, and thus 
tends’ to engender speculation. This defect would be lessened if the 
bank notes were susceptible of prompt retirement; and, on the other 
hand, if the banks could issue credit notes the disturbances now caused 
by the calls for a return of reserves to the outlying banks could be 
greatly reduced. 

The present method of redepositing reserves, therefore, while open 
to more or less serious objections, yet has some compensating advan- 
tages. The question is not at all one-sided, and will bear careful exam- 
ination in all its aspects before any change is made. 
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Mr. McDovaat vigorously protested against counting national bank 
notes as reserves, and declared that banks should keep their reserves in 
the world’s best money. He also defined the true character of a bank 
note, and expressed the opinion that at present we had too much money, 
in consequence of which gold was leaving the country. 

This address throughout was characterized by a rare insight in 
regard to existing conditions in banking, industry and trade, and by a 
thorough comprehension of what is needed to adjust the bank note system 
to business requirements. 


OMPLAINTS are frequently heard that our legislative bodies are 
C gradually relinquishing their prerogatives to executive control. 
There seems to be some ground for these complaints, inasmuch as 
Congress and some of the legislative bodies in the several states have 
fallen under the domination of forceful executives. It would probably 
be erroneous to conclude from this fact that it affords any ground for 
believing that the people themselves are less influential in controlling 
legisJation than they were formerly. On the other hand, the opposite 
is probably true. For some years past the control of the party organiza- 
tions has been largely in the hands of state and Federal bosses who 
directed the legislative proceedings with regard to their own political and 
personal aggrandizement, the welfare of the people being treated as of 
subsidiary importance. Of late, however, public indignation has been 
aroused to a high pitch over certain disclosures that have been made, and 
ir several of the states men of such a strong individuality have come 
forward that they could afford to appeal directly to public opinion and 
defy the bosses. Striking illustrations of this are afforded in the careers 
of President RoosrEve.tt, Governor Hugues, Governor Fork of Missouri, 
former Governor Laloiietre of Wisconsin, and others. These men, by 
their strong individualities and the confidence as to their motives an: the 
reliance in their honesty on the part of the public, have exercised a tre- 
mendous influence upon legislation. This has by no means resulted in 
a loss of legislative authority on the part of the people, but is indicative 
of an increase in popular power. These men have been instrumental in 
carrying measures through the legislatures that were unquestionably de- 
manded by public opinion, and but for their forceful personalities such 
legislation could not have been secured. 

While the apparent usurpation of legislative functions by executive 
authority has in the instances cited generally been of benefit to the public 
interests, it would not be safe to conclude from this that it is wise to rele- 
gate the direction of legislative functions to executive authority. For if 
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this should be done, the several executives might in time become bosses 
of a type differing little from those whose overweening ambition and con- 
cern for their personal aggrandizement have been the source of so many 
of our political evils. The best guarantee for maintaining the rights of 
the people will be found in restoring the instrumentalities of public con- 
trol directly into their hands. The nominating systems in vogue in many 
of the states have been responsible for a number of serious abuses, and 
these can only be corrected by depriving the political boss of his power 
to manipulate the political machinery so as to control nominations for 
legislative and other offices. If the people had the power of making 
direct political nominations, it is hardly conceivable that they would send 
to the legislatures men of the type of those who have recently brought 
legislative bodies into popular contempt. 


N the higher circles of banking, among those who are supposed to com- 

] prise the elect and the knowing, are to be discerned signs of a move- 

ment that is fraught with no inconsiderable consequences to those 
members of the banking fraternity who are somewhat compassionately 
alluded to as “country bankers.” Within the exclusive circles referred 
tv sundry nods, winks and apologetic coughs are being exchanged whose 
purport is that the country banks could not be safely entrusted with the 
function of issuing circulating notes based upon the credit of the issuing 
banks. Of course, such a view is wholly disinterested and has its origin 
in a desire to protect the country from the evils of an unsound currency! 
Those who are behind this new movement are very generously planning 
a semi-Government bank that shall have the exclusive power to issue 
circulation, and will also, probably, be the only bank that can qualify as 
a depository of public moneys. Those who are so solicitous about the 
soundness of the country’s bank-note currency can, no doubt, be prevailed 
on to become directors and officers of the new institution which they pro- 
pose to organize, and it is thought, by the more confident, that they may 
possibly consent to receive, if not a salary exactly, at least an honorarium, 
preferably in a lump sum, for their services. 

Can it be that the progress of a reform of the bank currency has been 
purposely halted* until a sentiment can be worked up favorable to the 
creation of a central bank of issue? And is it part of the programme to 
attack the solvency of the majority of the banks of the country? And 
if so, who is to benefit by carrying out these plans—the people, the 
banks, or only certain “interests” that will control the proposed central 
bank? These questions may appear to be inopportune now, but those 
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who watch later developments will realize their pertinence, possibly when 
it is too late. 

If it could be shown that a central bank were necessary to provide 
for the issue of bank notes, to aid in steadying exchange, to take care of 
the Government’s receipts and disbursements, and to exercise more or less 
general regulation of the money market, the discussion in regard to the 
establishment of such an institution could be carried on without prejudice 
or passion and irrespective of what ANpREw Jackson did to the Bank of 
the United States. 

But if it is sought to set up an institution of this character on the 
pretext that the banks of the country, collectively and individually, are 
not strong enough to be trusted to issue notes on their own credit; or, 
worse still, if the suspicion becomes current that a central bank is pro- 
posed chiefly in order that certain financial interests may use it as a means 
of tightening their grip on the commerce and industries of the country, 
then the people will make short work of the central bank idea. 


Be regret will be felt among bankers and the business community 


generally over the news that the Federal Government has decided 

to interfere with the free circulation of the portraits of Mayor 
Tom Jounson of Cleveland. The circumstances, as related in the cold 
and unimaginative language of a newspaper dispatch, are as follows: 


“Not long ago Mayor Johnson established the Depositors’ Savings and 
Trust Company under the extremely liberal banking laws of the state of 
Ohio. The bank being established, the Mayor, as a good man of busi- 
ness, desired to advertise it, and he thought to kill two birds with one 
stone by adding a political postscript to the advertisement. He devised 
certificates of deposit in the shape of bank notes, each decorated with an 
engraving of himself. 

These certificates were made out to bearer, or could so be made and 
readily interchanged. The plan succeeded. The certificates were issued 
in all values from $1 up, they circulated, they advertised the bank, and 
they advertised the Mayor. But some of the envious Cleveland bankers, 
who were conducting a banking business under the strict regulation of 
the Federal act that applies to national banks and their circulation, grew 
peevish. One of them mailed a Johnson certificate to Secretary Cortelyou 
of the Treasury Department, with an inquiry as to whether this was not 
a circulating medium rather than a certificate of deposit. 

The Secretary referred the matter to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, whe pronounced the certificate a circulating medium—in short, 
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a bank note. Under the act of February 8, 1875, there is a tax of ten 
per cent. on such, except those issued by national banks in the regular 
way. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue in Cleveland has been notified to 
find out how large a circulation of Mayor Johnson certificates was issued. 
The Government will then proceed to collect the tax.” 


We can not believe that it was any of the Cleveland bankers who 
called the attention of the authorities to these certificates. It must have 
been some of the enemies of three-cent railway fares. Whoever did it 
had no sense of the beautiful. The Mayor possesses beauty as well as 
bulk, and the circulation of his portraits among the people would have 
been a public benefaction. But would the certificates actually circulate? 
Would they not be hoarded and treasured for their artistic value, instead 
of being put into use as a medium with which to buy potatoes, cabbages 
and other necessaries? 

Though defeated in the attempt to circulate his portrait in this par- 
ticular form, Mayor JoHNson may yet take heart. He can put his 
picture on the checks and drafts of his bank without paying a tax to the 
Federal Government. 


plex character, a. new class of institution is proposed by Mr. 
W. R. Lawson in a contribution to the June number of the London 
“Bankers’ Magazine.” This is a “bank for scientific research,’ whose 


ao ma the world’s financial machinery is already of a com- 


chief function shall be to investigate opportunities for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital, particularly along the lines of scientific discovery 
and invention. Mr. Lawson sees great possibilities in the way of interest 
and excitement in a bank of this character. Perhaps the average Ameri- 
can banker can discern just around the corner possibilities enough of this 
sort, and he has no wish to increase his store. Banking in the United 
Kingdom is more of a humdrum business than it is in the United Statcs, 
and a little enlivening of this kind might be a good thing. 

What a vast scope for its operations such a bank would have! Wire- 
less telegraphy is just emerging into the field of commercial possibilities ; 
telephoning over seas remains to be perfected. Then there is the field of 
aerial navigation; and in the application of invention to industrial pro- 
cesses, what endless sources of profit may be opened up! 

True enough, all these speculative fields are outside the domain of 
legitimate commercial banking. They can be styled nothing more than 
speculative possibilities. Yet some of them will undoubtedly assume 
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practicable shape within the near future. They are no more chimerical 
than the locomotive, the telegraph and telephone were a century and less 
ago. 

It can hardly be questioned that many millions are lost annually in 
investments in unsound enterprises, solely for lack of the adequate ma- 
chinery for conducting expert examinations as to the value and manage- 
ment of the property on which the securities are based. Such machinery 
does exist for testing commercial credits, for establishing the legality 
of municipal securities and the probability of their payments; but there 
is no well organized and thoroughly equipped agency for expert investi- 
gation of the opportunities for safe and profitable investment. It has 
been said that a large percentage of the purchase of railway stocks is 
made on the assumption that the fool who buys can always find a bigger 
fool to whom he can sell—an assumption which, in ordinary times, proves 


to be correct. 

Obviously, the first consideration that should govern in making an 
investment is security, and this can not be determined without a search- 
ing examination of the value of the underlying property, and outside a 
few of the large banks and bond houses, no one is able to make such an 
examination. Organized systematic means for finding out the true value 
of securities, and conveying this information to investors in intelligible 


shape, and with a due sense of responsibility, does not exist. 

The investment of money which, next to being born, getting married, 
and dying, is perhaps one of the most important and serious matters of 
our lives, must be done at the risk of falling into the trap of the high 
financier or the swindling promoter. Of course, there are honest pro- 
moters as well as the other kind; but their chief concern is, of necessity, 
to interest capital, and to sell shares, not to protect the interests of in- 
vestors. 

An organization, formed on the proper basis and under the right 
kind of management, could do much to curtail the losses resulting from 
unsound investments. Even in a business like that of mining, which is 
largely speculative, the element of dishonesty could be eliminated, and 
that alone would be a great gain. 

An International Finance Company might be organized, with head- 
quarters in London or New York, whose prime object would be, as Mr. 
Lawson suggests, to render reasonable encouragement to invention and 
discovery, as well as to seek out and investigate, in the most searching 
manner, opportunities for safe and profitable enterprise in all parts of 
the world, and to aid in securing the attention of capitalists to such 
openings. ‘The marketing of our own securities abroad could be rendered 
easier and more advantageous, and the investment of American capital 
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in other countries and at home, be made with greater safety and enhanced 
profit, if a company of the character indicated were organized with 4 
capital and management that would command public confidence. 


EARLY every magazine and newspaper in the country has been 
N for some months engaged in revealing to the public the short- 
comings in our railway management, financial and _ otherwise. 
Statesmen and politicians, from the President on down through the list, 
have been insistent in pointing out what remedies are to be applied for 
correcting the evils about which so much has been heard. 

Unfortunately, a great deal of bitterness has been shown on both 
sides, and this must make a just settlement of these vexing problems all 
the more difficult. Nor does it help matters much to say that the rail- 
roads themselves, by refusing to conform to sound principles, have in- 


vited a policy of retaliation. 

The ethical standards and the financial policies of some of our great 
railway corporations have not only shown a deplorable disregard for the 
rights of the public and of their own stockholders, but they have been at 
variance with ordinary common sense. The attitude of the railroads 


toward the public has too often been one of indifference or contempt. 

Both the ethical standards and the financial policies seem to be in a 
fair way of being improved, not voluntarily but by legislative compul- 
sion and under the pressure of public opinion. There is, here and there, 
some slight evidence that a very few of the railway managers are seeing 
that the public is not an enemy to be cheated or treated unfairly, but a 
friend—almost a partner—whose interests are worthy of respect. If 
a recognition of this fact should become general, it would do more than 
anything else to bring about harmonious relations between the railroads 
and the people. It should be said, in fairness, that some of those who 
are so eager to punish the railroads are equally blind in failing to see that 
the railroads can not be harmed without hurting the public at the same 
time. Bankers generally, and of course many others, realize this, and 
they understand also that it is essential that the railroads shall be able 
to procure loans to aid in constructing new lines and in meeting increased 
demands for traffic facilities. There is, at present, some distrust of rail- 
way securities, for which the railways are themselves primarily to blame. 
But since the conditions that gave rise to this distrust are now in a fair 
way of being corrected, anything that would serve further to shake the 
confidence of investors in railway securities ought to be avoided. 

Some of the legislation proposed by those in authority at Washing- 
ton and laws actually passed by several of the state legislatures tend to 
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add to the prevailing distrust. Arbitrary reduction of fares and rates, 
coupled with a demand for increased service; “physical valuation” as a 
basis of rates; plans for preventing overcapitalization without knowing 
definitely what overcapitalization is—all these factors tend to create 
uncertainty in the minds of investors in regard to the future value of rail- 
way securities. 

Of course the difficulties which the railroads are experiencing in pro- 
curing capital are not wholly due to the special causes to which we have 
referred. There.seems to be a world-wide hunger for capital, and the 
railroads are feeling it more than other enterprises, partly on account of 
the special circumstances mentioned but more because their necessities 
are greater. 

When there is such a universal chorus of criticism of our railways, it 
is believed that the interests of fair discussion alone demand that some- 
thing shall be said on the other side. In the June number we published 
an address by President Fintey of the Southern Railway Company ask- 
ing for a better understanding between the railways and the people, and 
in this issue the subject of “physical valuation” is considered in a special 
article. Later papers will treat of “overcapitalization” and other rail- 
way problems. 

The prosperity of the people and of our great railway systems is so 
intimately connected that it can not be assumed that any responsible per- 
son would deliberately advocate a legislative policy that would cripple or 
perhaps destroy the efficiency of our great railway systems. Regulation, 
however well-intentioned, may do much harm if new and untried methods 
are adopted without adequate consideration. Heretofore the discussion 
has been rather too one-sided to enable the people to reach correct con- 
clusions. 

The commercial banks, trust companies and savings banks hold large 
amounts of railway bonds among their assets, and these institutions would 
be injuriously. affected by any material falling off in the value of railway 
securities. If fresh capital can not be procured for building new lines 
and maintaining or increasing the efficiency of existing ones, the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities will be seriously hampered and our 


prosperity checked. 


Mars tell us that the planet is inhabited and that its surface is 
covered with canals, running from north to south. It is believed 
that these canals are used, primarily at least, for irrigation purposes. 
This belief receives apparent confirmation from the changes taking place 
near the canals with the variations of the seasons. As the polar snows 


Pagers ene who have made careful observations of the planet 
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begin to melt, filling the canals and irrigating ditches with water, the 
land in the vicinity gradually takes on a darker hue, attributable, it is 
thought, to the growth of vegetation. 

These scientific discoveries open up some interesting possibilities 
which thus far appear to have escaped attention. In all the discussion 
about currency reform, no one seems to have seen how it is possible 
to retain a bond security for circulating notes and at the same time get 
the much-desired elasticity. This problem has disturbed many able 
minds. A way out of the difficulty seems to be in sight. 

The building of the Panama Canal offered a means of adding some 
€200,000,000 to the volume of bank circulation, but evidently this is 
too narrow a limit, even though it will probably be increased several 
hundred millions before the canal is finished. There is, moreover, but 
one canal to be built, and at best the issuing of notes against the con- 
struction work cannot provide elasticity, inasmuch as there will be only 
an increase in the bonds, and no diminution for at least thirty years. 

With the canals on Mars it is entirely different. Their number ap- 
pears to be considerable, and as we understand that the Martians are 
an enterprising people, they will doubtless go on digging new canals 
every year. Thus, the basis for circulation will keep on increasing. 


_ But the ingenious part of the scheme herein proposed is in adjusting 


our bank note currency to the seasonal requirements, and basing that 
adjustment upon the changes in the volume of water in the canals on 
Mars. Of course, everybody realizes, in a general way, that there is 
an intimate connection between the building of the Panama Canal and 
the bank circulation in the United States. The relation between the 
Martian canals and our circulating medium is equally clear. Therefore, 
it is only necessary to demonstrate how the latter may be made elastic. 
The tropical climate on the Isthmus of Panama is favorable to a 
heavy growth of vegetation all the year round. There are not the same 
variations with the changes in seasons as are observable on our red 
neighbor. Is there not an obvious application to be made of this? What 
could be more logical than to base the circulation of our national banks 
on the canals of Mars, issuing so many hundred millions for each canal, 
and varying the circulation in accordance with the changing aspect of 
the vegetation along the lines of the canals? This variation, fortunately, 
would be less arbitrary than that now afforded by the fluctuations in the 
supply and price of United States bonds. The melting of the polar snows 
on Mars and the freshening of vegetation in the neighborhood of the 
canals takes place at a time approximating our needs for additional 
currency to move the crops. All we would have to do to make our 
Martian bond-secured currency elastic would be to increase the issue 
in the spring with the opening up of irrigation om our neighboring planet, 
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and in the fall, as the atmosphere of Mars grows chilly, and the inhab- 
itants begin to lay in their coal and potatoes, decrease the notes. The 
changes in the appearance of the vegetation along the canals would thus 
afford a sort of financial barometer for our guidance in increasing or 
diminishing the supply of bank notes. By adopting this simple expedi- 
ent we should have a natural, automatic regulation of the bank note 
currency, and the subtle relations between canals and the circulating 
issues of banks would receive a practical illustration that would prove 
beyond all contention that canals and currency are linked together like 
the moon and the tides. 

It is to be hoped that Senator Atpricn may give to this midsummer 
suggestion for currency reform the attention that it properly deserves. 
Should he introduce a bill in the Senate to carry it into effect, we shall 
magnanimously waive all copyright claims and give him whatever credit 
that may attach to our discovery. 


T a time when there is somewhat of a pessimistic tendency in 
financial circles here, it is encouraging to read an article like that 
which appeared in “The Statist” (London) of June 15 express- 


ing the greatest confidence in American investments, particularly in our 
railways. 

After pointing out that the agricultural and mineral resources of 
the United States have not yet reached the maximum of their develop- 
ment, “The Statist” says: 


“But the signs that a period of relative repose is needed are sup- 
plied by the excessive demand for capital, the high rates of interest, and 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining capital for the industries upon 
which the future progress of the country really depends. There is noth- 
ing unsound in the existing state of affairs. The progress of the coun- 
try has simply been at a rate greater than the supply of capital permits, 
and all that is needed is a period of relative rest in which the outlays 
upon non-essentials will be somewhat curtailed in order that an ade- 
quate supply of capital may be provided for the essential industries. 
To come from the general to the concrete it is evident that the amount 
of capital that is now being expended upon house construction is greatly 
in excess of the sums which the nation really needs to spend for this 
purpose, while the supply of capital for providing the transportation 
facilities absolutely necessary to take care of the traffic of the country 
is inadequate. How much of the new supplies of capital the American 
people will need to divert from the building and other trades not directly 
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productive to the railway industry will in some measure be determined 
by the attitude toward the railway industry of the Federal and state 
governing authorities on the one hand and by the investors of Europe on 
the other.” 

It is probable that the anti-railway agitation has about expended 
its force, and a restoration of confidence in railway securities may be 
confidently predicted. Regarding the replenishing of our supply of 
capital, and the part to be taken in this process by Europe, “The Statist” 
says: 

“The demand for capital in the United States being now in excess 
of the supply, the question to be considered is how the supply can be 
adjusted to the demand or how the demand can be diminished to the 
supply. In the spring of last year the conditions indicated that the 
supply would be increased by the introduction of a considerable amount 
of European capital. The promise of a flow of European capital to the 
United States has been, however, as yet only very partially realized. 
The Pennsylvania Company placed $50,000,000 of bonds in Paris, but 
this amount was small in comparison with the sum needed. Further, 
several railways have issued notes for terms of one, three, and five years 
by which they have temporarily obtained a moderate additional amount 
of capital from this side. But this capital is not investment capital; it is 
a floating loan which the railways will subsequently have to repay by 
raising capital from investors. That more capital has not been obtained 
from Europe is due to two conditions: First, owing to the recent wars 
the demand for capital has been very greatly increased, and Europe has 
not had any large amount available for investment in the United States; 
and, secondly, the recently great demand for loans for war and other 
purposes has raised rates of interest, and American railways have not 
been willing to sell bonds for long terms of years at the high rates 
demanded. 

The quantity of European capital available for investment is now 
likely appreciably to increase. In recent years a very large amount of 
the savings of the creditor nations has been employed in financing, first, 
the South African war; and, secondly, the Russo-Japanese war. In the 
aggregate these wars involved the expenditure of some £700,000,000— 
$3,500,000,000. To provide for the expenditure following upon the 
Russo-Japanese war the Continent and Great Britain have in the past 
year provided over £100,000,000 of capital. These war outlays are now 
a matter of the past, and a much larger portion of the growing savings 
of Europe will become available for investment in reproductive enter- 
prises offering remunerative rates of interest and affording ample secur- 
ity. It should, however, be recognized by every country desiring to 
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obtain capital to supplement its own supplies that capital flows only to 
those States where it is considered to be safe and remunerative. 

We are convinced that American railway companies are in a very 
healthy and strong condition, and that capital supplied to them would 
be fully secured, and that neither the Federal Government nor the state 
authorities would consciously pass any act that would endanger the cap- 
ital invested in American railways, but the question is, Will European 
investors take this view? On the whole, we think they will. They are, 
of course, aware that the action both of the Federal government and of 
the state authorities in adopting measures designed to afford greater 
Governmental control of the railway industry has been much discussed, 
but President Roosevelt’s recent speech at Jamestown and the action of 
Governor Hughes in vetoing the proposal for a maximum of 2 cents per 
mile passenger fare, which indicate that the authorities will not permit 
injury to the railway industry, have been reassuring, and we have no 
doubt that European capital will be again attracted to the United States, 
first, because of the excellence of the security offered; secondly, because 
of the remunerative rates of interest to be obtained, and, thirdly, be- 
cause of the friendship which Europe as a whole entertains for the 
great American Republic. 

Thus European investors may once more supplement America’s own 
supplies of capital, and the trade of the country may consequently again 
show the usual rate of expansion in the next decade.” 

' All this ought to be reassuring for the future, although its present 
value is chiefly sentimental. 


OLIVIA’S natural resources are the subject of an interesting and 

B instructive article in this issue of the Magazine, contributed by 
Senor Catperon, the Bolivian Minister to the United States. 

For centuries the rich mines of Bolivia have added immense sums 
to the world’s mineral wealth, yet they are far from being exhausted. On 
the contrary, with the building of railways it is likely that the mineral 
production of the country will be enormously increased. There are 
numerous other sources of wealth hardly less important. The forests of 
rubber and hard wood; the products indigenous to the country and which 
are now largely imported into the United States by way of Europe; the 
vast areas suitable for grazing purposes—all these constitute the founda- 
tions upon which is being reared a stable structure of national pros- 
perity. 

The great variety of soil and climate, the wealth of raw materials 
and the multiplying wants of a population continually advancing in its 
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requirements and in the ability to pay for them, must likewise afford 
excellent openings for manufacturing establishments. With the comple- 
tion of the railway systems now under way—and which, through the 
energy of Minister Catprron, is being done in part by American capital 
-—large cities will spring up, and the country generally will undergo 
a development not unlike that which has taken place in the United 
States. 

Of course, theorists tell us that our trade with the Latin-American 
countries can never be of much importance, because their products too 
closely resemble our own. Official figures contradict this view. Our trade 
with Latin America increased from a total of $234,000,000 in 1897 to 
¢610,000,000 in 1907, and a movement is now setting in toward the 
southern countries that is destined to add to our trade with them in a 
still greater ratio in the coming decade. 

Readers of Tue Bankers’ Macazine are fortunate in having the 
resources of Bolivia described to them by so eminent and conservative an 
authority as Minister CaLperon, who not only occupies a distinguished 
position in the diplomatic world, but has also been connected with large 
banking interests in his country, and before coming to the United States 
was Secretary of the Treasury in the cabinet of President Panpo. 

Capital and enterprise receive their best rewards in opening up virgin 
territories, though somewhat keener judgment is needed to avoid an over- 
reaching for profit. It is believed that Americans have the perception 
necessary to realize an opportunity for profitable business and the dis- 
cretion to make a judicious use of it. That exceptional opportunities 
exist for the profitable employment of capital and enterprise in many of 
the Latin-American countries is undoubted, and that Americans will be 
content to see these opportunities taken up by others alone is not be- 
lievable. 

Papers like that of Minister Catperon will serve an excellent purpose 
in calling attention to the resources of the South American countries. It 
is to be hoped that some of our bankers, representatives of commercial 
organizations, manufacturers’ associations, etc., will be sufficiently inter- 
ested to visit the various countries and make a personal investigation of 
their commercial possibilities. A better acquaintance between the peo- 
ples of the northern and southern continents would be of mutual benefit. 


HILE the complaints of the American Bankers’ Association 
against the express companies are being investigated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it might be well to push the 

inquiry a little further and find out something more definite about these 
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companies. Some of them of late have been engaged in “melon-cutting” 
on a pretty large scale, the “melons” being supplied by the public and, 
possibly, by the shareholders of the railroads, although neither was 
invited to the feast. 

Are the large profits made by these companies responsible, to some 
extent, for the high rates charged shippers? Are the express compa- 
nies owned and operated by those closely affiliated with the management 
of the railways? Are the profits of the carrying trade, justly belonging 
to shareholders of the railroads, diverted to the owners of the express 
companies? 

The carrying on of a “banking” business by the express companies 
interests only the bankers. An answer to the questions propounded 
above would interest every business man in the United States, and per- 
haps the holders of railway shares most of all. 


EVENUES for the fiscal year ending June 30 show a surplus ap- 
R proximating $87,000,000, making with previous accumulations 
about $250,000,000. This is a much larger sum than is required 
for the demands of the Treasury, and the possession of so much money 
increases the power for mischief which the Secretary may exercise in 
his schemes for relieving the money market. Congress, on its assem- 
bling in December, should stop the issue of Panama Canal bonds, and 
provide that payments be made for the present out of the revenues. This 
would not only be more economical, inasmuch as it would save interest 
and check the inflation due to additional bank note issues based on the 
Canal bonds, but it would tend, to some extent, to undo the mischievous 
effects of large accumulations of surplus revenues. 





BANK OF JAPAN. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Ikutaro Shima, chief of the secretary’s 

T department of the Bank of Japan, THe Bankers’ MaGazine has 

received the annual report of the Bank for the year 1906. From 

the address of Governor Matsuo, delivered at the annual meeting of 

sharehoiders on February 16, 1907, the following statement ‘is taken, 

showing the influence that may be exercised by a central banking institu- 
tion in regulating interest rates: 


“In July this Bank took steps to equalize the rates of interest, which 
had hitherto varied according to localities, at the head office and its 
branches, and further, at the same time, to abolish the premium habitually 
charged on bills of exchange drawn mutually between the head office and 
its branches, so that the rate of interest became everywhere uniform.” 


2 





THE EXISTING MECHANISM OF THE NEW YORK 
MONEY MARKET. 


By CHARLES A. CONANT. 


\ JITH the growth in the demands upon New York as a financial 
centre has naturally occurred the extension of the machinery 
for carrying on exchange, both by the expansion of old parts 

of the mechanism and the creation of new parts. As the creation of 
such instrumentalities went on in a measure pari passu with the demand 
for them, they contributed their share towards making the city of New 
York the undisputed centre of exchange in America. Among the parts 
of the mechanism contributing to this result which deserve some notice 
here may be named the reserve requirements of the national banking 
system; the extension of the functions and resources of trust companies; 
the operation of powerful foreign banking houses; the perfection of 
organization of the clearing house, the Stock Exchange, and the Stock 
Exchange clearing house; and the extension of the mechanism for gather- 


ing news of mercantile credit. All these agencies have worked in har- 
mony towards drawing surplus resources and the financial operations 
of the country from smaller cities, once important, to New York. 


Repeposit or BANK Reserves IN NEw York. 


While, even before the Civil War, considerable deposits were kept in 
New York by country banks, growing out of the import and export 
business and necessary operations in foreign and domestic exchange, it 
was the National Banking Act which consecrated by law this tendency 
towards keeping surplus funds in the metropolis. This act authorized 
national banks to count as a part of their lawful reserves money kept 
on deposit with national banks in New York. The banks of reserve 
cities were allowed to keep half of their required reserve of twenty-five 
per cent. in New York, while the country banks were permitted to keep 
three-fifths of their reserve of fifteen per cent. in national banks in any 
reserve city. Hence was given definite legal sanction to the principle 
of the redeposit of surplus funds in the financial centre, and the crea- 
tion of a system of relationships similar to that between the country 
banks, the joint stock banks, and the central bank of issue in England, 
except that in New York there was lacking the central bank of issue 
with special powers which is found in the Bank of England. 

For many years the reserves kept by country banks in New York 
were only such as were required to meet the many demands made upon 
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them for drafts on New York in the course of current business and such 
additional umounts' as might afford a reserve resource in case of emer- 
gency. The New York banks paid from one and a half to two per cent. 
interest on such deposits, which added something to the disposition of the 
country bank to increase them at such seasons of the year as there was no 
active demand for capital at home. With the formation of the large 
industrial combinations, however, the tendency was accentuated to increase 
such deposits. Such of these new corporations as were financed upon 
a sound basis found it no longer necessary to borrow on their com- 
mercial paper to the same extent as the private partnerships and smaller 
corporations from which they had been formed. They were at once 
able to carry on their transactions, to a larger extent than formerly, 
without reliance upon credit, and also felt under the necessity, in view 
of the magnitude of their operations, of keeping their funds either 
directly in New York or with the banks in other reserve cities with which 
they did business. In many cases also industries located far from New 
York and previously concerned only incidentally with New York banks, 
found it convenient to establish their financial headquarters in the metrop- 
olis. Hence came about the rapid increase after the revival of 1897 
in the deposits of outside banks with the national banks of New York. 
The gross amount of such deposits early in 1890, as appears in the 
table below, was about $181,000,000. It had grown in 1900 to $337,000,- 
000 and in 1905 to $574,000,000. This was the maximum point for 
several years in the gross amount of such deposits, but the total did not 
materially decline.- It came to include, not only large reserve deposits 
from country banks under the national banking law, but similar deposits 
from state banks and trust companies away from New York, made in 
many cases under the sanction of state laws regarding reserves similar 
in character to the law regulating national banks. Deposits of this char- 
acter for representative years appear in the accompanying table .* 

These banking reserve deposits are an important factor in the recent 
expansion of the resources of New York banks, but they are only one 
of several factors which indicate the manner in which New York has 
gathered to herself the financial primacy of the United States. The 
resources of national banks in New York have not grown at a rate much 
more rapid than those of the national banks of the country, but New 
York has undoubtedly gained over formerly strong rivals and a part of 
the gain for the rest of the country has been spread out laterally over 
sections formerly undeveloped. 


* As the table indicates, obligations of national banks to trust companies and 
savings banks were not separately stated prior to 1901. Thev were included for 
the most part under the head of “Amounts Due to State and Private Banks,” as 
is shown by the shrinkage in the latter item when the items were separately 
stated. It is not improbable, however, thut some of the obligations to trust com- 
panies and savings banks were lumped with individual deposits prior to 1901, so 
that the growth in the two items after they were separately stated may appear 
to be somewhat greater tham the actual fact. A qualification of this kind, how- 
ever, detracts little from the comparative value of the figures. 
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Obligations of New York National Banks to Other Banks. 


Due to Trust 
Dueto Other Due to State and Companies and 
National Banks. Private Banks. Savings Banks. 


$132,153,883 $48,789,916 
180,790,947 67,239,327 
137,164,947 63,296,138 
123,230,639 57,641,674 
240,843,341 93,457,882 
228,962,669 108,462,938 
285,094,297 76,379,527 $115,666,821 
280,143,382 78,631,486 113,809,652 
267,800,429 72,116,870 114,648,379 
269,619,228 72,971,618 135,514,319 
290,468,525 83,757,041 199,823,107 
285,815,239 88,840,306 148,202,909 
309,315,507 84,548,146 126,541,010 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE Trust CoMPANIES. 


The growth of resources of national banks affords only a partial 
index, however, of the increased banking power put at the command 
of New York captains of finance within the past decade. A new weapon 
has been forged in the trust company, which sometimes antagonizes 
national and state banking interests, but more often supplements and 
aids them. The trust company was organized primarily to supply the 
need for greater system in dealing with trust obligations. Even down to 
the present time, the trust company has not become important in Europe, 
where railway mortgages and similar obligations are in the hands of 
individual trustees. The formation of new railway corporations and 
the issue of new securities by old corporations in the process of com- 
bining and reorganizing after the panic of 1893, made it of the highest 
importance that issues of securities for such purposes should be care- 
fully supervised. Acting as trustee, as registrar, and as transfer agent, 
the trust company afforded a security to the public which was not 
afforded by the old system of individual trusteeship and of registration 
and transfer at the office of the corporations issuing securities. Hence 
arose an important function which could not well be assumed by national 
banks. In respect to private trusts also, the trust company was found 
more satisfactory in many respects than individual trustees because of its 
continuing corporate obligation, its office force and vaults especially 
created for this service, and the greater security and uniformity of 
methods to which such an organization contributed. 

Very quickly after their organization, however, trust companies added 
to their strictly trust function various forms of banking activity. Re- 
ceiving at first deposits in trust, in accordance with their nominal pur- 
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pose, upon which they paid interest, they became attractive to depositors 
for any funds which were not in daily use. Hence arose the certificate 
of deposit for a fixed term, upon which interest was given at rates rang- 
ing as high as three and occasionally even four per cent. From receiving 
these more or less permanent deposits, it was an easy step to receiving 
accounts which were more active. The stronger trust companies of the 
city of New York, however, did not as a rule compete either for active 
deposit accounts or for commercial loans. The fact that they paid inter- 
est on deposits absolved them from the obligation to accommodate their 
depositors with loans, which is tacitly assumed by a national bank deal- 
ing with mercantile clients. The trust companies, therefore, employed 
the funds at their disposal to a large extent in loans secured by the 
deposit of stocks and bonds. In this respect their policy did not differ 
from that of national banks, except that many of the stronger trust com- 
panies limited their operations to this type of loans and did nothing in 
commercial paper. 

When trust companies assumed in a measure the banking functions 
which it was felt by the national and state banks belonged exclusively 
to them, some antagonism arose between these different institutions. It 
was not so acute in some respects as it might have been if many of the 
strongest trust companies had not been closely associated, through com- 
munity of ownership and control, with the largest national banks. Thus, 
the National City Bank was in close alliance with the United States 
Trust Company, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and the New 
York Trust Company; while common interests held stock in the National 
Bank of Commerce and in the Morton, Guaranty, Mercantile and Equi- 
table trust companies. Notwithstanding this community of interest, 
however, the active managers of the banks secured the adoption of rules 
by the clearing house February 11, 1903, requiring trust companies 
which cleared through a clearing bank to maintain cash reserves equal to 
fifteen per cent. of their deposits. As this would have meant the with- 
drawal from active use of a large amount of capital, practically all the 
trust companies withdrew from the clearing house. They continued to 
keep large reserves in the form of deposits in the national banks, as 
indicated in the table printed above, and made their loans and other 
disbursements chiefly by means of checks upon these deposits. 

The national banks having failed to force the trust companies to 
keep large currency reserves through the coercion of the clearing house, 
the matter was taken to the state Legislature at Albany and action was 
finally secured in 1906. The Jaw passed was not in conflict with 
the views of conservative trust company officers, and for this reasor 
fell considerably short of the demands of national and state banks. It 
provided that a trust company should keep a reserve of fifteen per cent. 
against deposits payable on demand, but this reserve might consist, at 
the option of the company, of one-third on deposit in national banks, 
and one-third in approved securities. A reserve of five per cent., there- 
fore, was all that was required to be kept in currency and this was 
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to be made up at various dates until the full amount required was reached 
on January 1, 1907. While from a strictly business point of view, a 
trust company officer would have preferred that no such requirement 
should have been imposed, and while the majority of the stronger trust 
companies simply locked up and put under permanent seal the amount 
of cash required in the largest denominations of gold certificates, yet it 
was felt that so modest a cash reserve was justified by the same con- 
siderations of prudence which governed the requirements of.the Na- 
tional Banking Law and have caused so much discussion in regard to 
reserve requirements in Great Britain. 


Tue Creartnc Hovusrt anp THE Stock ExcHANGeE. 


Only by such machinery as that of the New York Clearing House 
would it have been possible to carry on the great transactions of the 
period of prosperity which followed the depression of 1893-’97. The 
clearing system is a development of a principle of a Roman commercial 
law known as compensatio—the setting off of a debt which one owes to 
another by a claim against him. This principle became familiar in mer- 
chandise transactions at the great fairs of the Middle Ages, but was not 
applied definitely to modern banking until the foundation of the Edin- 
burgh Clearing House in 1760 and that of London about 1775. London 
banks down to about the latter date sent out clerks daily to collect from 
other banks the notes and other obligations of such banks which had 
fallen into their hands. This required each bank to keep a large amount 
of money and led the bankers to determine upon a common meeting 
place for their clerks for the settlement of balances. 

A similar plan was proposed in New York by Albert Gallatin 
in a pamphlet published in 1831, but no definite action was taken until 
1853. The number of banks in New York had increased from twenty- 
four in 1849 to sixty within four years. At first it was sought to 
obviate the difficulty and expense of having sixty porters on the move 
daily from bank to bank by permitting weekly settlements on Friday 
mornings, but this arrangement was taken advantage of by some of the 
weaker banks to borrow of the larger ones by drafts during the week, 
which were paid only on the eve of the settlement. Finally, after much 
confusion, a clearing house arrangement was made which took effect 
October 1, 1853. 

The economy in the use of money realized by the clearing system 
has been in New York about ninety-five per cent. of the volume of trans- 
actions. Greatly as their aggregate has grown since 1863, the average 
daily balances over a year which have been paid in money have not been 
higher than 6.71 per cent. (in 1895) nor lower than 2.99 per cent. (in 
1869). The variations have undoubtedly been greater for single days, 
and are subject to the accidents of exceptional balances for or against 
particular banks. 1t is not apparent that the proportion of net balances 
paid in money would be influenced materially by the state of business 
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activity, for while individual banks might have larger credits against 
their associates than in periods of depression, these would normally be 
offset by large credits in favor of other banks, leaving net balances to 
be paid in money unaltered in their ratio to aggregate exchanges. The 
aggregate of clearing transactions is, however, greatly influenced by 
the state of trade. Clearings at New York were reduced in volume 
beginning with 1892 by the creation of the Stock Exchange Clearing 
House. Making some allowance for this influence, the variations in 
average daily clearings under different business conditions may be de- 


duced from the following table:t+ 


Variations in Clearings at New York. 
(Year ending September 30.) 


Per cent. 
Av. Daily Balances to 
Year. Clearings. Clearings. Remarks. 


1870... .$90,274,479 8.72 

1873....115,885,794 4.15 Great business activity. 

1874.... 74,692,57 5.62 Industrial depression. 

1881....159,232,191 3.66 Renewal of railway building. 

1385.... 82,789,480 5.12 Results of bank panic. 

1890... . 123,074,139 4.65 Business expansion. 

1894.... 79,704,426 6.54 Depression following panic. 

1896.... 96,232,442 6.28 Free-silver panic. 

1899... .189,961,029 5.87 Renewed confidence and activity. 

1901... .254,193,639 4.56 Culmination of industrial flotations. 

1904 195,648,514 5.20 Diminished Stock Exchange operations 
and business activity. 

1905... .302,234,600 4.33 Renewal of business activity 

1906... .342,422,773 3.69 and_ speculation. 


The settlements in New York are made nominally in money, but 
actual transfers of coin and legal tender currency have been reduced 
to a minimum within the last few years. United States currency certifi- 
cates, issued by an Assistant Treasurer of the United States in denom- 
inations of not less than $5,000, upon the deposit with him of United 
States notes, were largely used at one time, but authority for their issue 
was repealed in 1900. After the completion of the new clearing house 
on Cedar street, early in 1896, gold certificates issued by the clearing 
house upon deposits of gold coin made in its vaults came into general 
use. These certificates are used only between banks, but may be pre- 
sented at any time for redemption in the gold which they represent. 


+ This table is adapted from the author’s ‘Principles of Money and Banking,” 
Vol. Il, p. 243. 
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Tue Foreign Excuance Hovsss. 


The rapid expansion of the business in foreign exchange has natur- 
ally brought wealth and importance to the houses carrying it on. Early 
in the nineteenth century London bankers began to establish branch 
houses in Wall Street. In 1825 the existing house of Brown Brothers 
& Company was established as an offshoot of Alexander Brown & Sons 
of London. In 1837 August Belmont, the senior, was appointed repre- 
sentative of the Rothschilds in New York, and this connection has ever 
since been maintained. Mr. Belmont became not only a financier whose 
views were always sought on business questions, but a figure of first 
importance in the civic life of the city and the affairs of the nation. For 
many years his position as chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee gave him an influence which, while the country was passing through 
many financial storms, was steadily exerted on the side of conservatism 
end sound money. 

Of the three sons of August Belmont two became active in public 
affairs, while to August Belmont, Jr., was left the practical management of 
the great banking house. Mr. August Belmont, Jr., rendered perhaps the 
greatest service to the city when he staked his financial reputation upon 
the construction of the first subway. Mr. Belmont already represented 
large interests in the Manhattan elevated lines and when the subway was 
proposed recognized the fact that the two systems might be dangerous 
competitors. When the Rapid Transit Commission first proposed their 
comprehensive programme for the construction of the subway and the 
tunnels under the East River, capitalists were timid about entering upon 
a project so large and uncertain. But Mr. Belmont, with that foresight 
which characterized so strongly the European founders of his honse, 
the Rothschilds, assumed the risks of the work and soon united the ele- 
vated and subway systems by guaranteeing interest at the rate of seven 
per cent. upon the Manhattan Elevated stock. After the subway had 
been some time in operation and its success was fully assured, Mr. Bel- 
mont joined Mr. Thomas F. Ryan in consolidating into one great system 
the subway, the elevated lines and the surface lines, with the assurance 
to the public that this powerful corporation with capital and bonded 
obligations amounting to $350,000,000, would guarantee to the people 
of the city an extension of traffic accommodations as fast as proper 
authority from state and city governments could be obtained. 

The important house of the Belmonts thus became closely identified 
with the civic life of New York and the prosperity of the nation. This 
was equally true—-at least on the broader side of the subject—of the 
other great houses which dealt in foreign exchange. Their ordinary 
exchange business, based upon commercial bills, was given volume and 
variety by the relations established with European bankers for the flota- 
tion of railway and industrial loans and the temporary transfer of funds 
to take advantage of differences in interest rates or for the relief of the 
money market. 
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Among the strongest of the other foreign banking houses may be 
named, as typical of the rest, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, J. & W. Seligman 
& Company, Speyer & Company, and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com- 
pany. Kuhn, Loeb & Company, founded in 1869, became one of the 
largest dealers in railway bonds, establishing close connections with 
large lines or systems, like the Pennsylvania, the New York Central 
and the Union Pacific. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the present head of the 
firm, is one of New York’s foremost citizens, not only as a financier, 
but as an advocate of many important public measures and a generous 
supporter of charities and philanthropic work. Mr. Paul Warburg, 
another member of the firm, is a well-known expert in monetary science 
and was one of the first to recommend the introduction upon the New 
York market of the system of acceptances, so widely in use in Europe. 

The house of Seligman was founded by John Seligman, the eldest 
of eight brothers, who was educated at the University of Erlangsen 
in Bavaria and came to America in 1838 at the age of nineteen. After 
some mercantile ventures, he was attracted by the possibilities of bank- 
ing offered by the Civil War and in 1862 founded the house of J. & W. 
Seligman & Company as it still exists. The parent house in New York 
was presided over by Mr. John Seligman, assisted by his brothers James 
and Jesse. Leopold and Isaac assumed charge of the house established 
in London; William became resident partner of the branch in Paris; 
and Henry and Abraham were resident partners at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. Branches were also established in New Orleans and at other 
points. 

The first notable enterprise of John Seligman was the introduction 
of United States bonds to the people of Germany. This was accom- 
plished in the year 1863, when the national credit was in its most uncer- 
tain condition, but was crowned with gratifying success—not only in 
securing money but foreign sympathy, of which the nation then stood 
sorely in need. These services were recognized by the Government by 
designating the Seligman house in London as the authorized European 
depository of the State and Navy departments. Mr. Seligman was 
active in the formation of the syndicate which refunded the “five-twenty” 
bonds in 1871 and 1872, and the Government reports dealing with these 
operations are full of dispatches between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Seligmans. When Mr. J. Seligman died on April 25, 1880, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Richard W. Thompson, addressed 
a letter to the house recounting the services which Mr. Seligman had 
rendered the Navy Department in the summer of 1877 by accepting 
navy drafts when the appropriation had been exhausted, in the belief 
that they would be paid from the appropriation for the next year. 

The founder of Speyer & Company was Mr. Philip Speyer, who 
came to New York in 1837, and in connection with the importation of 
English goods developed a business in foreign exchange. A few years 
later was formed the firm of Philip Speyer & Company, and this name 
was used until 1878, when the death of the founder led to the change of 
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the name to its present form, Speyer & Company. This firm also was 
largely instrumental in making a market for United States bonds in 
England, and, in view of their great rise after the Civil War, with 
substantial profits to their clients, paved the way for the introduction of 
other types of securities. During the creative period of American rail- 
roading the firm was successful in placing in England, Germany and 
Holland the bonds of the Central Pacific, Southern Pacific, Illinois 
Central, St. Paul, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and many other of 
the best railway securities. Subsequently they assisted in the readjust- 
ment of the affairs of the Central Pacific and the reorganization of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and still more recently in the readjustment of the 
affairs of the Mexican National Railroad Company, which led to nego- 
tiations by which the Mexican Government has become a large partner 
in the railway service of that country. The firm has recently made 
issues of Cuban five per cent. bonds and Mexican Government fours. 
The present head of the firm is Mr. James Speyer, a son of Gustavus 
Speyer and nephew of the founder of the house. 


ImproveD Means or COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION. 


Modern means of communication are an important factor in the 
mechanism of New York business transactions. The volume of busi- 
ness which is now done, both on the Stock Exchange and in the offices 
of captains of finance, would have been impossible before the develop- 
ment of the ocean cable, the telegraph and the telephone. While Ameri- 
can stocks were the subject of speculation in London even before the 
deveJopment of railways, and the bonds of the Camden & Amboy Rail- 
road were listed there as early as 1838, it was only with the installation 
of the cable in 1866 that it became possible to keep quotations approxi- 
mately level in both markets. The outbreak of the Civil War found New 
York separated by about two weeks from London and by a still greater 
time from other foreign markets. , 

So easy has communication now become that it is scarcely possible 
to repeat the feats of a century ago, when Lord Rothschild is credited 
with having hastened by post horses and in an open boat from Brussels 
to London in order to buy English stocks before the regular means of 
communication brought news of the victory at Waterloo. If advance 
information of an event is obtained to-day, it must either be informa- 
tion which is secret or any advantage to be derived from it must be ob- 
tained within a few minutes or seconds. It was said that New York 
brokers were paying as much as $1,000,000 per year for London dis- 
patches with the installation of the first working cable in 1866. Twenty 
words to London then cost $100, as compared with $5 to-day. At present 
it is the estimate of cable officials that fully ninety-five per cent. of all 
messages sent are in code and that one thousand messages come from 
the tinancial district daily. 
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On land the electric telegraph has contributed its share in bringing 
together the markets of the world. The system of stock tickers, now 
installed in nearly all the brokerage offices and in leading hotels and. 
other places where men gather throughout the country, has made the 
news of transactions on the Stock Exchange as nearly instantaneous as 
the advance of present-day science permits. In addition to Stock Ex- 
change quotations, which are carried to nearly 2,000 tickers in greater 
New York and Jersey City, there are 100 machines reporting the grain 
and produce quotations, and there are additional hundreds in Chicago 
and other leading cities of the country. Many brokers lease wires to 
connect their Wall Street offices with branches in other parts of the city 
and country, paying large sums for this service. 

The telephone has doubled and perhaps trebled the working efficiency 
of all those classes of men who decide important questions by a word and 
leave the details to their subordinates. Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Ryan, sit- 
ting quietly in his office, can direct his secretary to get in communica- 
tion with any other financial leader and perhaps in a talk of two minutes 
decide what, before the invention of the telephone, would have required 
a special] visit or a long exchange of letters. On the Stock Exchange 
alone business aggregating over $100,000,000 per day is transacted by 
telephone. In the last analysis some of the great fortunes which have 
been accumulated during the closing years of the nineteenth century and 
the opening years of the twentieth century have probably been aug- 
mented—perhaps in some cases actually made possible—by the quick- 
ness of communication and the ability to do a great deal in a short 
space of time which the telephone service affords. 

An auxiliary part of the mechanism of exchange is the news bureaus, 
which issue every few minutes, for distribution in banking and brokerage 
offices, printed slips containing the latest news from all over the world 
which is likely to affect in any way market conditions, to stimulate confi: 
dence or to arouse anxiety. Not stock quotations alone or quotations on 
the produce and cotton exchanges appear on these slips, but reports about 
the crops, railway gross and net earnings, increases or suspension of 
dividends, anticipations of Treasury reports and presidential addresses, 
and even happenings in foreign cabinets and financial markets. 

Part and parcel of this system of financial information has been the 
growth of financial publications. The “Journal of Commerce,” founded 
in 1827, was the pioneer among the dailies, and under the editorship of 
David M. Stone attained a position of great influence in New York 
finance. Declining years led Mr. Stone in 1893 to sell his interests to 
the owners of “The Commercial Bulletin,’ which, founded in 1865 under 
the direction of William Dodsworth, was proving a powerful competitor 
of the older publication. Mr. Dodsworth was a man long remembered 
in New York journalism for his inflexible convictions, his liberal economic 
views, and the terse and elegant English in which he expressed them. 
Soon after the consolidation of these two leading trade papers a riva! 
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appeared in the ‘““New York Commercial,” which, as a continuation of the 
“New York Price Current,” dated its origin from 1795. 

In later years strong places were made for themselves by the “Wall 
Street Summary”. and the “Wall Street Journal.” In the weekly field 
the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle,’ founded on somewhat the 
same lines as the “Economist” and “Statist” in London, long held pre- 
eminence under the direction of Mr. W. B. Dana. Among monthly pub- 
lications Tuz Bankers’ Macaztne, founded in 1846, is the recognized 
journal of the national and state banks. 


PRESERVATION OF BANK RECORDS. 
| eae “The Review,” published by employes of the First National 


Bank of Chicago, the following is taken: 

“No doubt there are many in the First National Bank who do 
not know just what becomes of all the old records, and who possibly 
have never even stopped to think about it. 

The bank keeps all of its records and in a manner that may admit . 
of easy reference. Past transactions may be looked up to assist cus- 
tomers in proving claims and making out statements of accounts to aid 
in law suits, or to our own advantage in comparing past and present busi- 
ness, etc. 

Down in the main basement of the building there is an extensive 
space covering 18,000 square feet and commonly known as ‘Casey’s Cat- 
acombs.’ Librarian Edw. Coulter has direct supervision of this de- 
partment and can locate on a moment’s notice practically any record of 
the office from 1863 to date. These ‘Catacombs’ are furnished with 
16,000 lineal feet of metal shelving in different sizes and shapes to ac- 
commodate the contents, which consist of the records since the year 1900. 

There is a complete file of general, commercial, country and discount 
journals and ledgers, together with all matter and papers such as credit 
tickets, receipts, letters, ete. 

As the shelves are filled, the contents are moved to the eighteenth 
floor, where there is another large space fitted up in like manner. The 
rooms in the basement contain in all 3,962 compartments and thirty-one 
streets or aisles, each being three feet wide to permit of easy access. 

The records from the organization of the bank in 1863 up to the 
year 1900 are kept in a fireproof building out in 36th street, near Albany, 
in Brighton Park, which is generally known as the ‘Morgue’ or ‘Drainage 
Canal National Bank.’ This building is of brick, without windows, has 
only one iron door, and occupies a whole city lot. It has an air of mys- 
tery, and when first erected was viewed with suspicion and alarm by the 
residents in that locality, who feared it to be a powder magazine. They 
were much relieved when they saw the nature of its contents. 

A card system is kept showing the location of books, papers, etc., 
of the various departments, so that they may be easily found. 

A system of this kind is absolutely essential in an institution such 
as ours, where references are so often made to former business transac- 
tions, and we may well be congratulated upon the method and precision 
which prevails in our Department of Records.” 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


INSURANCE IN ITS RELATION TO BANKING. 


HE intimate connection between banking and insurance may be 
understood when it is considered that the mercantile loans and 
discounts of a bank should invariably rest on mercantile property 

or movables; that is to say, on goods that may be destroyed by fire, which 
destruction may render the payment of the loan or bills difficult or impos- 
sible. Hence it is of the first consequence to a banker to see that the prop- 
erty to which he looks for the payment of his loans is insured in sound and 
reliable companies. Even in the case of discounted bills for wholesale 
houses, it is perfectly reasonable for the banker to ask of his customer, 
are the makers of these bills insured? If their stock was burned could 
they pay these notes? Do you, in fact, for your own protection, see to 
it that the goods transferred from your warehouse to his store are insured 
after they get there? It is to be presumed that they are insured so 
long as they remain on your premises; are they equally safe from loss 
by fire when transferred to his? These are not impertinent questions, for 
they concern the very essence of the well-doing of both parties. A 
fire, to an uninsured trader, may mean bankruptcy to him, and a bad 
debt to his creditors. These are elementary principles which are ob- 
served, to a certain extent, by the majority of men in business. But it 
is always a pertinent inquiry whether property is insured to the eatent 
it ought to be, or whether the person concerned is, or is not, one of the 
minority who take the risk of leaving their consumable property almost 
wholly uncovered. 
Extent oF INsuRANCE. 


Let us consider these points in detail. First, to what extent ought 
goods to be insured? To this there may be more than one answer, for 
obviously all goods in transit by sea or lake should be insured for their 
full value at place of destination. This is, indeed, a universal rule. The 
bills of exchange bought or discounted by bankers, to which are attached 
bills of lading, have also attached to them policies or letters of insurance 
covering the whole amount of the bill. And a purchaser of such a bill 
would be negligent indeed if he passed such a bill for discount with no 
insurance policy attached. But goods in warehouse, store or factory are 
treated on different principles. Seeing that insurance costs money, the 
ewner of a stock will consider what the probabilities are in case a fire 
breaks out, and whether it is necessary to have it insured for its full 


* Continued from June number, page 904. 
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value. To this question men will give answer according to their tem- 
perament. The cautious man will insure for all he can get placed on 
the goods, the sanguine and overconfident man will carry as much of 
the risk as he dare himself, or as much as his creditors will let him. But 
there is one general principle applicable to cases of this kind, viz., that 
no man has a right to leave uninsured any goods on which he owes money. 
Property which is absolutely his own and on which no claim of any 
creditor is based, a man may leave uninsured, if he so pleases. It is his 
own affair, and no one has the right to call him to account, unless it 
may be his wife or children, if he has them; for, indeed, he has no more 
right to injure them than he has his creditors. 

With regard to the great staples of merchandise stored in ware- 
houses, such as grain, flour, raw cotton, wool, etc., the custom is uni- 
versal to insure up to the full value, if so much insurance can be placed. 
And this is reasonable. For, in a large majority of cases, such stocks 
have been advanced on by banks. In the case of merchandise such as 
lumber, piled up in yards and wharves, or hides, wool, leather and other 
staple commodities in warehouse, difference of temperament will lead to 
different lines of action. It is in regard to these that rates of insur- 
ance are apt to be high, varying according to locality and the com- 
bustible character of the goods. And being high, men are constantly 
tempted to save in insurance as much as they can. The only absolute 
rule that can be laid down is the one just enunciated, viz., that insurance 
should be placed to the full amount of any debt against the property, 
either direct or indirect. This is the very lowest that justice demands. 
A merchant or manufacturer, however, is bound also, in considering how 
much his insurance should be, to think of the preservation of his own 
standing, and the continuity of his business. This consideration would 
lead him, even in cases where no debt rests upon the goods, to insure 
for such an amount as would replace them in case of fire; and even, if 
possible, to such an amount as would compensate for the loss of time and 
business which a fire would occasion. This applies particularly to manu- 
facturing establishments and mills. In all cases it is undoubtedly bet- 
ter to err on the safe side and to consider any additional amount paid 
for insurance (if it is reckoned to be additional) as well laid out in 
ensuring that quietude of mind which is an important element of suc- 
cess in business. 

Tue Cost or INsuRANCE. 


There are, however, in every community, persons who grudge the 
cost of insurance, considering it as so much loss, and prefer to take the 
risk of fire rather than pay it. That this is a “penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish” policy such persons often find out. But some men still lean to 
such a course; and especially so where the occupation is hazardous 4.1 
the risk great. “The premium is enormous,” such a person will say; 
“my business cannot afford it.” But in so saying they forget that insur- 
ance, whatever the rate may be, is as legitimate a charge on business as 
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rent and taxes. If the business will not bear the cost of insurance as 
well as these, there is something wrong with the management. If a 
man has been selling his goods at a certain price, without taking the cost 
of insurance into account, he has been selling them too low. 

But, in reality, the high rate of insurance is a sort of signal hung 
out to warn men of the necessity of taking unusual precautions. An 
unusually high rate may be a reminder to a mill owner that his mill is 
not properly built, or that its internal arrangements with regard to 
heating or power are not well contrived, or that he is in danger from 
his neighbors and needs to take extra precautions on that score. It 
will warn him to look after his engine-room, or his power-house, or the 
manner in which his goods are stored, or whether he has proper arrange- 
ments for carrying about combustibles; or about smoking, or the use of 
matches. Still more will the high rate remind him of the necessity of 
appliances for an early extinguishment of fire should one break out. A 
high rate, that is, a comparatively high rate, will always arise from a 
consideration of these sources of danger, and should lead, not to the 
refusal to insure, but to the taking of all possible precautions, and keep- 
ing them constantly in operation. 

A man who neglects to insure because the rate is high would be 
like a ship owner whose business is to sail across the Atlantic, not build- 
ing his ship strong enough because it would be so costly; or a banker 
who contented himself with a mere fireproof safe because a steel-clad 
burglar-proof one would be too expensive. The real truth of the matter 
is that the higher the rate of insurance the more need there is to insure. 

In speaking of a high rate, it is not the writer’s intention to refer to 
the rates current over a whole city as compared with other cities. These 
may be high or otherwise, but they affect all kinds of properties and all 
sorts of risks in the same proportion. The high rate on which the fore- 
going reasoning is based is the rate which is high in proportion to build- 
ings or stocks in other lines of trade, or even to buildings or stocks in 
the same trade where insufficient fire appliances, or defects of construc- 
tion or proximity to other sources of danger, have to be taken into 
account. 

But even when rates are high over a whole city as compared with 
other cities, the very fact is a danger-signal to all who carry on busi- 
ness in it, and should naturally lead to extra precaution and watchful- 
ness. The same remark applies to certain districts in business centres 
where risky trades are carried on, and where a fire may extend over the 
whole area of the district before it can be put out. 


“Fire-Proor” Strucrures Nor Exempt FRoM DANGER. 


It is sometimes pleaded by persons who neglect insurance that their 
premises are so well-built that they cannot take fire; or that they are so 
isolated that no fire of their neighbors can reach them, or that they take 
such precautions that no fire could possibly make headway. Experience, 
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however, proves how little reliance can be placed on such reasoning. 
Fireproof buildings have been burnt down. Iron will not burn, but it 
will get red hot and set fire to wood in proximity. Steel will warp and 
twist under heat and drag down floors. As to isolation, a great fire will 
cause flames to shoot out to a distance that might be deemed incredible 
by those who have not had experience. 

Considerations of extra precaution or isolation, or of a superior style 
of building, may be fairly taken into account by one who is considering 
how much insurance he will place. But they should never prevail to 
such an extent as to lead a man to neglect insurance altogether. And 
no matter how free from danger a man may consider his property to be, 
he is bound to insure so as to cover any indebtedness against it, or 
against its contents. The first, indeed, will be certainly taken care of 
by a mortgagee if there is any encumbrance against it. The latter 
indebtedness will be to a merchant or a banker, who may not be as exact- 
ing as a mortgagee, but whose interests the debtor is as much bound 
to protect. 

Thus far our observations have related generally to stocks of goods, 
these being the primary consideration for a banker or a merchant. Real 
property is no proper basis for a banker’s loans, and he should have 
nothing to do with it, unless it comes into his hands as security for a 
standing debt. Then, he will, of course, look after the insurance as a 
matter of primary necessity. 

But a banker, though he does not directly lend money upon the 
buildings owned by customers, has nevertheless a strong interest in their 
preservation; for it is a banker’s interest that his customer’s capital 
should not be impaired, and that his business should go on without inter- 
ruption. If his customer’s warehouse be destroyed, it is a pertinent 
question to inquire whether the insurance will cover the loss, not only on 
the contents of the building, but on the building itself. For a person 
may have a substantial capital, say in ground or water power, and yet, 
if his insurance does not enable him to rebuild, he would find it difficult to 
raise money to do it. In that case, he may have to curtail his business to 
an unprofitable extent, or to wind it up altogether. These are the risks of 
the man who does not insure, or who insures for an amount that is 
insufficient for contingencies. 

There are, indeed, certain classes of property that are indestructible 
by fire. When a saw miller or timber merchant has got his logs into 
the water, there is no need to insure them, so long as they are floating 
down the stream or confined in a boom or cove. They are so safe there 
that even an incendiary could not set them on fire. But the moment a log 
is transferred to the mill and sawn into lumber it becomes combustible. 
Similarly, stocks of fish, so long as they are in the boat, are practically 
incombustible. But the moment they are placed in a “cannery” or fish 
warehouse they call for insurance. It is, however, on such debatable 
ground, as it may be called, that negligence or a disposition to take 
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undue risks may prevail, and a disastrous fire expose the folly of all 
parties concerned. 

Though it is not strictly within the province of a banker to consider 
other kinds of risk, yet, as loans are sometimes made (as an exception) 
to bodies other than mercantile, it may be noted in conclusion that all the 
foregoing principles apply, with full force, to them. No body of col- 
lege governors, or directors of benevolent institutions, hospitals, asylums, 
or officers of churches, has a right to allow the property of the institution 
to be jeopardized by neglect of insurance. The obligation is of neces- 
sity even stronger than in the case of a private individual. He may, if 
he will, jeopardize his own property, within certain limitations, as before 
stated. But boards of governors are trustees and guardians of the prop- 
erty of others. Such property has been created by public funds or bene- 
factions; trustees are bound, therefore, by every obligation of honor, to 
see that the property entrusted to them is not only preserved from the 
danger of fire by ordinary precautions, but from loss, should fire unfor- 
tunately break out. With regard to institutions, such as colleges, where 
young people are boarded from time to time, it is obviously the duty of the 
authorities to insure, not only the building and furniture, but also the 
wearing apparel and other private property of the students and scholars. 
It is unreasonable that parents should take the risk of this, and be 
exposed to the charges incident to the refitting of pupils, whose clothing 
and books have been destroyed by fire. It is also incumbent upon college 
authorities, where pupils are boarded, to see, not only that their prem- 
ises are insured to a sufficient amount, but also that proper precautions 
are taken against the danger from fire itself. Proper means of exit and 
preventives against fire spreading are their bounden duty to provide. The 
necessity of all proper precautions being taken has been demonstrated 
of late (1903) in a marked degree by the fires which have taken place— 
the one at the great public school of Eton, England, the other at Ridley 
College, Ontario, Canada. 


Lire INsuRANCE. 


Of this style of insurance, all that needs to be said is that a banker, 
if he advances at all, will never advance more than the surrender value 
of a policy; and if he takes a policy as security, will never consider the 
security to be more than such surrender value amounts to. G. H., 

Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants Bank of Canada. 


(To be continued.) 





INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING. 


HE number of people employed in manufacturing in the United 
States has grown from less than 1 million in 1850 to 514 milliors 
in 1905; the wages paid, from 237 million dollars in 1850 ts 

2,611 millions in 1905; and the value of products, from 1 billion dollars 
in 1850 to nearly 15 billions in 1905. 
3 





TRUST COMPANIES —- THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 


By CLAY HERRICK. 


EXAMINATIONS, AUDITS AND OTHER MEANS OF SAFEGUARDING THE 
BUSINESS. 


ORTUNATELY, the tendency of the day is toward the surround- 
F ing of the trust company business with every reasonable safe- 
guard. This tendency is due not only to the increasing public 
demand for such safeguards, but also to a truer appreciation on the 
part of directors and officers of the sacredness of their trust, and te 
the realization that it is good business policy to use every means of 
inspiring confidence in institutions whose success is built upon confidence 
as a corner-stone. For the safeguarding of the business of trust compa- 
nies every argument applies that has force in the case of banks, and addi- 
tional arguments are found in the wider scope of the business and in 
the increasingly important trusts that are committed to their care. 

The parties interested in the matter include the general public, the 
stockholders, and the employees. Of the general public, the depositors 
and the beneficiaries of the trusts are of course most directly interested ; 
but inasmuch as trust companies constitute an important part of our 
financial system, and because the failure of such a company vitally 
affects the interests of many persons who have had no direct dealings 
with it, all the people have a right to demand that in the conduct of the 
business reasonable precautions be adopted. The stockholders have 
their money invested in the company and are the first to suffer in case of 
failure; they have valid reasons for requiring satisfactory protection 
of their interests. The employees, including the officers, are entitled to 
every possible protection against excessive temptation. 

Aside from the restrictions and limitations upon the business imposed 
by the laws under which trust companies operate, the possible safe- 
guards include examinations, audits, care in the selection of officers and 
other employees, and the adoption of an accounting and administrative 
system which leaves the fewest possible loopholes for dishonesty or 
bungling management. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31. . 
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TRUST COMPANIES. 


ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Of these a well-considered and carefully planned system of account- 
ing and of administration is fundamental. Recent years have seen great 
progress in this respect, but there is room for much more. Many com- 
panies are still using systems which invite error, mismanagement and 
fraud; and doubtless some will continue to use them until failure comes 
or until a competent accountant or auditor is employed who shall point 
out the weak places. Among recent cases of banks and trust companies 
ruined by defalcations have been several in which stealings of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars had been going on for a series of years! A 
small trust company was robbed of several thousand dollars by an 
employee who had for some time acted both as savings teller and as 
savings bookkeeper! In such cases one hardly knows whom to blame 
most, the defaulting employee or the officials responsible for the lack of 
intelligent system. It is true that no system can be devised which will 
absolutely prevent blunders on the part of careless or incompetent work- 
ers, or stealings on the part of dishonest ones; but it is entirely practi- 
cable to perfect systems which will reduce such possibilities to a minimum. 

Such a system having been adopted and put into operation, the next 
essential is to see that it is carried out faithfully, and that nothing that 
smacks of habitual carelessness, mismanagement or dishonesty exists. 
This can be accomplished only by means of examinations and audits, 
regarding which a considerable change of sentiment has taken place dur- 
ing recent years. The old-time banker looked upon it as something of 
wn insult to suggest that his work ought to be checked over or examined, 
feeling that the dignity of his trust ought to place him above suspicion. 
The modern view is such that the most progressive bank and trust com- 
pany officials welcome thorough and intelligent audits, believing that 
the careful and conscientious man has nothing to lose and much to gain 
by having the fidelity of his administration proved beyond question. It 
is a frequent practice to voluntarily employ public accountants to make 
thorough audits. 

So far as the audit is designed to detect crime, it is not a reflection 
upon the honesty of the average officer or clerk—which is, indeed, as- 
sumed—but rather a recognition of the fact that occasionally a dis- 
henest man may creep in and destroy the work of the honest majority; 
and from this viewpoint the audit is a protection to the faithful ones. 
At any rate, the public is no longer disposed to accept from the directors 
of financial institutions which fail the excuse that “they didn’t know 
there was anything wrong, and supposed the officers and clerks were 
honest,” and is coming more and more to hold such directors both mor- 
ally and legally responsible for such knowledge. The public is right 
about it, too; there is no excuse for slipshod methods and guesswork in 
the business of the trust company, and men who are not willing to attend 
to their business have no place upon the board of directors of such a 
corporation. 
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It is to be observed further that the detection of crime is by no means 
the only object of examination and audit. Still more important is the 
prevention of crime, which systematic auditing accomplishes in two 
ways—by the discovery of stealing at its beginning, when the amount 
is almost invariably small, and by the deterrent effect which is inevitable 
when officers and employees understand that speedy detection is practi- 
cally certain if anything wrong is attempted. Indeed, the very sugges- 
tion of stealing comes to most men only when the conditions seem to 
make it easy and comparatively safe. Another exceedingly important 
purpose of a proper audit lies in criticism and suggestion regarding the 
system of accounting and general administration, the pointing out of loop- 
holes for error or dishonesty and the enforcing of faithful adherence tc 
the system in use. 

Examinations by officials representing the state government are 
required in many states, and ought to be in all. State laws sometimes 
require also examinations by committees of the boards of directors; and 
whether required by the state or not, such examinations are usually pro- 
vided for in the by-laws of trust companies. Examinations are also 
made in some companies by committees of stockholders who are not mem- 
bers of the board of directors, while a few companies have resorted to 
examinations of each department by employees of other departments. 
Among the larger companies the habit is growing of maintaining a 
special auditing department; while instead of this, or in addition to 
it, many companies have an annual or semi-annual audit by a public 
auditing concern. 

The examinations conducted under the authority of the state are 
intended primarily to see that the company is conducting its business 
in accordance with the laws of the state; and while their purpose is 
attained more or less completely, according to the thoroughness of the 
officials who do the work and the time at their disposal, such examina- 
tions are rarely thorough enough to detect any but the most bungling 
attempts at stealing, while suggestions regarding the system of account- 
ing are wholly without their province. 

Examinations by committees of directors are as a rule very super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory, while many are mere farces. In the cases 
of “one-man companies”—that is, companies in which the executive 
officer is relied upon to manage the company practically alone, without 
advice or investigation by the directors, these examinations are apt to 
be exceptionally farcical; and this in spite of the fact that these are the 
companies which specially need thorough and frequent examination. 
The reasons for the incompleteness of directors’ examinations are found 
partly in the common disposition to regard the director’s office as a badge 
of honor rather than as an avenue of service, and partly in the fact 
that the men chosen for such positions are usually men whose time is 
very fully occupied with their own affairs and who often are urged to 
accept the position against their wills and better judgment. Nor are 
the men composing these committees as a rule familiar with the details or 
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even the principles of trust company accounting. The time given to the 
examination by such committees does not average over a day or a half 
day. It is evident that such examinations can hardly be deemed satis- 
factory as evidences of the sound condition of the company. 

Nevertheless, the writer does not want to be understood as holding 
the opinion that the ordinary examination by a committee of directors is 
wholly useless. Failures often occur because of unsound or excessive 
loans or investments, and if the directors are not already aware of such 
conditions in their company—as they should be—even a cursory exam- 
ination may open their eyes, unless there is intentional dishonesty and 
concealment on the part of the officers. If the committee insists upon 
actually seeing and handling all securities and the notes for all loans, 
it will at least have proved that the assets called for by the books are 
in the company’s possession at the moment; while it will also have an 
opportunity to observe what names of officers or directors appear as 
makers or indorsers on the notes. This is of some value, though of 
course it gives no assurance that the books are correct, nor would it 
detect anything that would even create suspicion against an ordinarily 
shrewd officer who was engaged in looting the institution. There is also 
some advantage in the insight into the company’s affairs which the com- 
mittee may gain, and in the interest which may be awakened in them. 

But a directors’ committee examination may easily be made, and 
sometimes is made, of considerable value, if men are- selected who are 
willing to give several days to the task and who have some technical 
knowledge which qualifies them for the work. The committee may then 
make some general examination of the books, examine and list all of 
the assets called for, with their appraisal of same, make note of items 
that are worthless or unmarketable or of uncertain value, point out 
serious flaws and tabulate loans and investments in which officers or 
directors are interested, giving names and amounts for each. Such a 
committee should not include any members of the executive committee 
or any of the officers, and should work independently of the latter. 

An examination by a committee of stockholders who are not direc- 
tors may accomplish much good, provided, as in the case of the directors’ 
committee, men of ability who will take the necessary time are found. 
Its work may well proceed along the lines just indicated, going further 
if possible. Such an examination has an advantage in that it is con- 
ducted by men who are not directly responsible for the policy that has 
been pursued. 

Examinations by committees of employees are practicable only ir 
companies having several departments. They may be made of some 
value as examinations and of much value in the way of education and 
increased interest among the men who do the work; but are evidently 
subject to the important objection that they are not apt to affect the 
work of officers; while, as the work must be done “out of hours,” they 
impose a burden upon the men which is hardly justifiable. 
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That the insufficiency of the different kinds of examinations just 
named is coming to be widely recognized is shown by the steadily increas- 
ing number of companies which either maintain a special auditing 
department or employ outside auditors or auditing companies to make 
thorough examinations of their work, some companies having even adopt- 
ed both plans. It is only by such means that anything like a satisfactory 
examination can be made, particularly of the larger institutions. The 
wonder is that the fact has been so long unrecognized, and that other 
corporations have preceded banks and trust companies in the adoption 
of thorough auditing systems. 

As between the maintenance of an auditing department and the 
employing of an outside audit company for the examination of the 
larger trust companies, not enough experience has been gained to deter- 
mine which is the better plan, and opinions naturally differ. If, as 
some large companies have found to be the case, under either plan it 
is necessary to have a permanent force engaged in auditing throughout 
the year, the choice is largely one of form, except perhaps as to cost. 
Of course, the smaller companies do not offer work enough for a per- 
manent auditor, unless he puts in some of his time at other duties, in 
which case his value as an auditor is slight. Such companies should 
employ a competent and responsible accountant to put in such time as 
is necessary for the work. He should make complete audits at intervals 
of six months or a year, and in addition step in without previous notice 
to make special examinations. His reports should be rendered to the 
board of directors in person, and never to an officer of the company; 
and the stockholders are entitled to an annual report giving at least his 
general conclusions. 

Whether an employee of an audit company or of the audit depart- 
ment of the trust company, the auditor in charge should be a man who 
thoroughly understands both the science of accounting and the busi- 
ness of the trust company. He must possess courage and force of char- 
acter, be not over-trusting or over-suspicious, and be endowed with more 
than the average amount of tact. If he has assistants, as he must in 
examining the larger companies, they should also be selected with a 
view to their fitness for this particular work. 


Tue Avupit DEeparTMENT. 


In 1903 a committee appointed by the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association reported to that body, that while excel- 
lent systems of auditing were in use, there were but few companies which 
had established regular audit departments. Since that time the organiza- 
tion of such departments has been quite rapid, but as is natural in a 
new department, there is little uniformity in its conduct among different 
companies. In some cases a department is organized with an auditor and 
a number of assistants; in others, there is a single official known as the 
auditor, or the controller, who in addition to the duties of auditor acts 
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as chief of the clerical force or performs other duties. In such cases 
his work is usually supplemented by the periodical employment of 
an audit company. 

In the selection of an auditor favoritism should have no place. He 
should be appointed, not by an officer, but by the board of directors, 
and to them and them only, in regular session, should he make his 
reports. His work is quite as much a check upon the officers as upon 
the clerks, and for that reason it is manifest that he should not be in 
any way dependent upon the officers. For a similar reason his appoint- 
ment should not be dictated by the executive committee alone, but by the 
full board of directors, and he should report also to the stockholders. 

As already indicated, an important part of the duty of the auditor 
is to devise or to perfect the system of the institution with the special 
purpose of guarding against carelessness or dishonesty. He will, for 
example, see that the officers or tellers who are authorized to sign or 
countersign drafts do not have also the right to make entries in the 
books; that the same employee does not both handle cash or securities 
and keep the books; that where there is opportunity of collusion between 
tellers and bookkeepers, the latter are frequently shifted to other sets 
of books without previous notice; that the work is so subdivided that 
no one man can carry through all the details of any transaction. 

The exact methods followed in the work of auditing must depend 
upon the conditions existing in each institution, and it is impossible to 
devise a system which will be applicable to all companies. An attempt 
to do this was made by a committee appointed by the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association, which reported in 1903; 
but the committee reached the conclusion that a system applicable tv 
all trust companies was out of the question. The report of the com- 
mittee, however, and the three papers on the subject contributed by 
prominent trust company auditors, contain many valuable and practical 
suggestions. 


Tue SELECTION AND TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


The success of many men prominent in the business world has been 
ascribed to their sagacity in the selection of the men who worked for 
and with them. The success of a trust company is often materially 
affected by the kind of judgment used in the selection and training of 
its employees as well as of its officers. The company whose entire work- 
ing force, from officers down to errand boys, is uniformly courteous, 
obliging, accurate and capable, has a tremendous advantage over a com- 
pany whose officers have these qualities, but some of whose employees 
are impolite, unaccommodating or prone to numerous errors. 

It is not always an easy matter, particularly in the larger companies 
where changes of employees are frequent and must often be made in 


+ See Proceedings Trust Company Section American Bankers’ Association, 1903, 
pp. 12-25. 
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a hurry, to find just the right person when a vacancy occurs. For this 
reason, if for no other, the officer in charge of the employment of the 
clerical force will do wisely to look up available timber before the 
moment it is needed, and always have on file information regarding a 
number of applicants whose record he has taken pains to learn. Most 
companies have more applications for positions than they have places 
to fill. Unless something appears at once that shows the applicant to 
be undesirable, he (or she) should be requested to write a letter of 
application stating his age, education, experience, present occupation, 
reason for proposed change, references, etc. It has been found useful 
to file such applications, together with other letters or memoranda relat- 
ing to the applicant, in a specially printed envelope, represented in Figure 
284. These envelopes may be filed alphabetically or grouped according to 
positions for which the applicants are qualified. The officer notes upon 
the envelope the persona] apearance of the applicant, and adds further 
data obtained by correspondence with references given; so that after a 
personal interview he is usually able to form a pretty definite idea as 
to whether the candidate is worth placing in the eligible list. If the 
system is faithfully followed, there will usually be on hand 4pplications 
from persons about whom the officer in charge has some knowledge, and 
who will be available when a vacancy occurs. 

Of the qualifications required in an applicant who is to be constdened 
favorably, honesty is the fundamental thing. The writer is aware that 
the remark is trite, but believes that there is as much appropriateness in 
the remark now as there ever was. The restless and hurry-to-get-rich 
disposition of the average American of to-day can not be seasoned too 
much with the good, old-fashioned virtue of absolute integrity; and cer- 
tainly the premium on that virtue should nowhere be greater than in the 
trust company. Next to honesty and general good character, education 
is important. Boys who have not finished the grammar school are con- 
tinually applying for positions. Girls who have taken courses in stenog- 
raphy before they have learned to spell or to begin a sentence with a 
capital letter, want to become bank stenographers. Due consideration 
should be given to cases in which circumstances make it impossible for 
the applicant to continue at school; but as a rule the welfare of the 
applicant and of the company alike demand that boys and girls who 
have not had at least a high school education be discouraged from seek- 
ing permanent positions with trust companies. Particularly is this the 
case in companies whose aim is to develop men for its higher clerical or 
official positions from the ranks. In common with the business of the 
banks, the business of the trust company is in a state of evolution. 
Civilization is growing more complex, and the United States has taken 
its place among the “first powers” of the world, and the business of the 
trust company is coming to require more highly trained minds and a 
broader outlook. Undoubtedly the best material for trust company work, 
other things being equal, is found in the man with college training, pro- 
vided, of course, he has used his opportunities and not merely “been to 
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His mind is better trained, his outlook is broader, he puts 
more intelligence into his work, and he does not so soon reach the limit 
of his capacity. 


APPLICATION 
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The qualities which go to make up an attractive personality are next 
in importance—neatness in person and in dress, a cheerful disposition, 
and a courteous and friendly manner. Ordinary ability and willingness 
to work are of course assumed. If the position to be filled is advanced, 
previous technical experience is of course necessary; but in ordinary 
cases the man with the qualifications just named will pick up the tech- 
nical knowledge and in a few months be of more value to the company 
than the experienced man who has not these qualifications. 

In the matter of promotions civil service rules should be, and hap- 
pily in most companies are, in force. “Influence” is coming to have 
less and less power in the matter, and should have none. The filling of 
vacancies in the higher positions by promotion from the ranks when 
possible is demanded alike by justice to the employee and by the best 
interests of the company, for no one thing so tends to maintain a loyal 
spirit among the employees as the knowledge that a “square deal’ in 
this matter is assured. This does not mean that every employee should 
be “moved up one peg” every time a vacancy occurs in one of the higher 
clerkships; nor does it demand that length of service should be a prime 
consideration. It means that the man who has shown his capacity and 
proved his merit in the service of the company should be given the pref- 
erence over an outsider if he is competent to fill the position which is 
vacant. It will of course occasionally happen that no one of the em- 
ployees is capable of filling the position; then and only then should an 
outsider be brought in. 

Fair and liberal treatment of employees in other matters is dictated 
not only by the principles of justice but by wise policy as well. Salaries 
should be reasonably liberal, and in their adjustment the ability re- 
quired, the responsibility assumed and the length of individual service 
should be among the matters considered. Vacations should be given to 
all employees each year as a matter of course. They should be arranged 
according to a definite plan and not be put off until asked for, and 
should be announced long enough in advance to enable each one to 
make his plans. The best-managed companies not only permit but re- 
quire every employee to take a vacation each year, not only because the 
vacation will enable the employee to do better work, but because it gives 
opportunity to judge better the accuracy, faithfulness and integrity 
shown in his work. The average length of vacation for employees below 
official rank is about two weeks. In order to care for the work during 
vacations and during sickness and unavoidable absences for other reasons, 
one or more general clerks who are able to step in and fill any position 
should be employed. 

In spite of a well-defined prejudice against them on the part of 
many officials, women have made their way into the ranks of trust com- 
pany workers and are filling a variety of different positions, and in 
many cases filling them with exceptional merit. They are most fre- 
quently -found in the position of stenographer, but there are many 
women who are capably filling the positions of bookkeeper, teller, 
clerk, etc. 
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All employees having any degree of responsibility—and this includes 
nearly all, if not quite all—should be bonded in reasonable amounts. Ex- 
cept perhaps in the smallest towns, the practice is quite universal to use 
bonds of surety companies, the premiums for which are paid by the 
employing company. 

Every reasonable opportunity should be given to employees to learn 
the business in other departments than the one in which their own work 
lies. Occasional shifting of positions is a help in this direction, and on 
occasions when the work is especially heavy in any one department, 
employees of other departments may be encouraged to help out—no one 
being permitted, of course, to’slight his own work. He is a short-sighted 
official who is not willing to answer questions and explain puzzling prob- 
lems to ambitious employees who are striving ‘to become masters of 
different departments of the work. If an employee is _ lacking 
in education, he should be encouraged to utilize such opportuni- 
ties as are offered by the night schools or the classes conducted under 
the auspices of Young Men’s Christian Associations in the cities. An 
especially valuable medium for the acquirement of knowledge and of 
training, the strengthening and broadening of character and the stimula- 
tion of ambition is found in the work of The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, of which local organizations or chapters are now found in most of 
the large cities, and in many smaller ones. This institute, which was 
organized by and is conducted under the auspices of The American 
Bankers’ Association, is doing a splendid work among bank and trust 
company employees, both young and old, and should receive the most 
cordial support from every wide-awake trust company official. 

(To be continued.) 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST LOSS. 


N addition to the inspections made by the State examiners and those 
specially chosen for that purpose by the directors, many trust com- 
panies take additional precautions against loss by defalcations. One 

company has its officers take charge of the various departments three times 
a year, at irregular intervals, going into every detail of the work ordi- 
narily done by the clerks. Another method is to receive statements from 
customers verifying their transactions with the company. Examinations 
by expert accountants also afford a check upon the management as a 
whole. 


AN OBLIGING GOVERNMENT. 

HE Washington correspondent of the New York “Sun” says: “There 
are more than 6,000 national banks in the country. Most of 
them are now making Mr. Cortelyou’s life a burden to him by 

their efforts to get hold of some of the nation’s money which he is 
authorized to deposit with such institutions. Even with strict obedience 
to the law there is not enough to go around and satisfy all.” 

Why should he worry; just issue some more bonds and get the money, 
and then he will have enough to “go around.” 































paaieeiitatil LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


NATIONAL BANKS—POWERS AND LIABILITIES—DRAFTS— 
BILLS OF LADING — INDORSEMENT — TRANSFER — 
EFFECT. 


LEWIS LEONHARDT & CO. VS. W. H. SMALL & CO., ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, Oct. 28. 1906. 


Upon the transfer to a bank of a draft attached to a bill of lading, 
it does not become the owner of the merchandise to which the instruments 
relate, so as to be liable for a breach of the original contract in respect 
to the quality of the goods. 

While a national bank may take personal property to secure it for 
loans or for bills of exchange purchased by it, it cannot deal in merchan- 
dise; so, if a transfer of a draft attached to a bill of lading amounted to 
a sale of the merchandise, it would not be liable for the inferior quality 
of the same because the transaction would be ultra vires. 

Indorsement by a bank, to the effect that it was not responsible for 
the quality, quantity or delivery of merchandise, is mere surplusage. 

Adhering to the great weight of authority on the subject, the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, in the case of Leonhardt & Co. vs. Small & Co., 
held that the theory of the complainant was incorrect and unsound, though 
it was supported by the decisions of three states. 

Wirxes, J.:: The complainants, Lewis Leonhardt & Co., brought this 
suit against W. H. Small & Co., of Evansville, Ind., the Fourth National 
Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Mechanics’ National Bank of Knox- 
ville, ‘Tenn., to recover the sum of $300 damages for the breach of a 
contract which complainants made with W. H. Small & Co. to purchase 
from them ten car-loads of No. 1 timothy hay. The facts reported by 
the Court of Chancery Appeals are as follows: 

The complainants, Lewis Leonhardt & Co., who reside in Knoxville, 
Tenn., contracted to buy from W. H. Small & Co., who reside at Evans- 
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ville, Ind., ten car-loads of No. 1 timothy hay at $15 per ton f. o. b. cars 
at Knoxville. W. H. Small & Co. shipped ten carloads of timothy hay to 
Knoxville on bills of lading issued to their own order. They drew sight 
drafts on Lewis Leonhardt & Co., payable to themselves, and attached 
one of said bills of lading to each of said drafts. They sold all of said 
drafts to the Citizens’ National Bank of Evansville, Ind., for full value, 
and in the due course of trade, and these drafts were sold in turn by said 
bank to the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, and by it to the 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Knoxville, Tenn., for full value and in 
the due course of trade. The Mechanics’ National Bank presented the 
drafts to Lewis Leonhardt & Co. for acceptance and payment, and they 
accepted and paid them all, and the drafts were delivered to them. 

When Lewis Leonhardt & Co. unloaded the hay they discovered that it 
was not No. 1 timothy hay, and that it was worth $300 less than the hay 
they had contracted to buy. Thereupon they brought this suit and 
attached the money that they had paid to the Mechanics’ National Bank 
on the drafts. They charged that the money belonged to W. H. Small 
& Co., and the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, the Mechanics’ 
National Bank of Knoxville, and W. H. Small & Co., were all liable to 
them for the breach of the contract by W. H. Small & Co. to ship them 
No. 1 timothy hay, and they prayed for a decree against all of the 
defendants for said sum of $300. The Court of Chancery Appeals finds 
as a fact that the money attached did not belong to W. H. Small & Co., 
but that it belonged to the Mechanics’ National Bank when it was 
attached. Small & Co. never entered their appearance to this suit, and are 
not before the court. The complainants do not ask for a decree against 
them. 

The chancery court and the Court of Chancery Appeals have both 
rendered decrees against the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati and 
the Mechanics’ National Bank of Knoxville for $300 damages and costs, 
and the cause is now before this court upon defendants’ appeal and 
assignments of error to the decree of the Court of Chancery Appeals. 

The theory of complainants, which was adopted by the lower courts, 
is that when the defendant banks purchased said drafts they became the 
owners of the hay, and responsible for the performance of Small & Co.’s 
contract for its sale as to quality, quantity, and delivery, and are liable 
for damages to the purchaser for Small & Co.’s breach of the contract in 
any of said respects, although the drafts were negotiable, and said banks 
are innocent purchasers thereof, and on presentation to the drawees. 
Lewis Leonhardt & Co., they unconditionally accepted and paid drafts. 

In the cases relied upon by the complainants and followed by the 
Court of Chancery Appeals, the courts of the states of Texas, Nortii 
Carolina, and Alabama failed to recognize and apply the well-settled 
principles of commercial law laid down in the foregoing authorities. 
They erroneously assumed that the purchase of a draft with a bill of 
lading attached was a purchase of the geods represented by the bill of 
lading, and that a presentation of the draft for payment was a contract 
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by the bank to sell the goods to the drawee, when, as a matter of fact 
the goods had already been sold by the drawer to the drawee, and, as a 
matter of law, the bill of lading and goods only passed as collateral 
security for the draft, which was the only thing the bank bought. 

Furthermore, the rule laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Goetz vs. Bank of Kansas City, supra, is neces- 
sarily the law in the case at bar, for another reason than that given in 
the foregoing authorities. If the sale of the drafts was in fact a sale 
outright of the bills of lading and in legal effect a sale of the hay to the 
defendant banks, as held in the case of Landa vs. Lattin Bros., 19 Tex. 
246, 46 S. W. 48, and in Finch vs. Gregg, 126 N. C. 176, 35 S. E. 251, 
49 L. R. A. 679, then the entire transaction was ultra vires, and no obli- 
gation arising therefrom could be enforced against the banks. National 
banks may take personal property as security for loans, or as security for 
bills of exchange purchased by them, but national banks have no power 
whatever to deal in merchandise of any kind, or in stocks or bonds. 

The complainants are insisting that the banks, by purchasing the 
drafts with the bills of lading attached, agreed in turn to sell to the com- 
plainants ten car loads of No. 1 timothy hay, and that each of the banks 
have in turn breached the contract of sale by delivering an inferior grade 
of hay, and complainants are seeking to recover damages for the breach 
of the contracts. Hence this suit is obviously for the enforcement of the 
ultra vires contracts alleged to have been made by the banks. 

It was expressly held in Federal cases, and has been held by this court 
in the case of Marble Co. vs. Harvey, 92 Tenn. 115, 20 S. W. 427, 18 
L. R. A. 252, 36 Am. St. Rep. 71, that no suit can be maintained by either 
party in the furtherance or affirmance of an ultra vires contract—not 
even by a party who has fully executed the contract on his part. “Such 
illegal contracts,” say the courts. “create no estoppel upon either party.” 

It is a fact of common knowledge that a large part of the commercial 
business of the country is carried on through the medium of drafts, and 
that the immense crops of the South and West are marketed under con- 
tracts to draw for the purchase price with bills of lading attached. If 
the courts shall adopt the rule insisted upon by the complainants, and 
enforced by the decree of the Court of Chancery Appeals, it will result 
in destroying this convenient method of ha.dling, moving, and paying 
for the crops of the country, for the banks will necessarily be compelled 
to refuse to buy drafts with bills of lading attached, or to handle them 
as collateral security or otherwise. Banks have neither the time nor the 
facilities to investigate the genuineness of bills of lading, or the con- 
tracts made between their customers with parties residing in other states, 
and to hold them responsible for the frauds and mistakes of shippers 
would utterly destroy the negotiability of drafts with bills of lading 
attached. 

With all due deference to the ability and standing of the courts of 
Alabama, Texas, and North Carolina, which have been cited and relied 
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upon, we are of opinion that the rule which they announce is unsound and 
contrary to the otherwise unbroken weight of authority. 

They proceed upon the incorrect theory that the bill of lading so vests 
the property in the indorsing banks that they are substituted to all the 
liabilities of the original drawer, and are the absolute owners of the 
property, while the true rule is that the indorsing banks hold the bills of 
lading simply as collateral to secure the drafts drawn against them, but 
they are not the guarantors of the quantity or quality of the goods 
shipped under the bill of lading. That is a matter between the drawer 
and drawee: 

It is insisted for complainants that all but three of the drafts were 
stamped by the Evansville bank, which cashed them first and took the 
bills of lading, with this indorsement: “This bank hereby notifies all con- 
cerned that it is not responsible, either as principal or agent, for the 
quantity, quality or delivery of the goods covered by the bills of lading 
attached to this draft. [Signed] Citizens’ National Bank.” And the 
argument is made that, because three of the drafts were not thus indorsed, 
it was the intention of the parties that, as to these three drafts, a differ- 
ent rule should apply; and that the holders or purchasers of these drafts 
would be guarantors of quality, quantity, and delivery; and that, infer- 
entially at least, the bank omitting to thus indorse the three drafts 
impliedly said: “We will be responsible for defects in the hay covered by 
these three drafts, but not that covered by the other drafts.” 

We think that this contention is not sound. 

The indorsement was surplusage, and under it the bank was in no 
better condition than if it had not been made. 

We cannot infer that the bank intended to render itself liable for the 
three drafts by failing to stamp the restrictive indorsement on them. 
For all we can know, they were overlooked. But, however that may be, 
they were put in circulation without any agreement or contract that a 
purchaser would be liable for the goods, and we must give them the same 
status as any other draft of like character. 

We are of opinion that there are errors in the decrees of the chan- 
cellor and of the Court of Chancery Appeals, and they are reversed, at 
complainants’ cost. 

Proper decree will be entered disposing of the fund attached, if still 
held. 





DRAFT — ASSIGNMENT FOR COLLECTION — BONA-FIDE 
HOLDER. 


BANK OF AMERICA VS. WAYDELL, ET AL. 


Court of Appeals of New York, January 8, 1907. 


Having received a draft for collection, from one who appeared on 
the face of it an absolute payee, but actually was an agent for collection, 
a bank is held not to have become a bona-fide holder. 
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O’Brien, J.: The firm of J. F. Hasty & Sons of Detroit drew their 
bill of exchange or draft, dated August 11, 1900, and addressed to the 
defendants in their firm name of Waydell & Co., directing them, sixty 
days after date, to pay to the order of Ives & Son, the sum of $1,500 value 
received, and to charge the same to the account ef the drawers. Ives & 
Son were bankers in Detroit. Proof was given at the trial and a finding 
made by the court that the draft in question was delivered to the payees 
for the purpose of collection, although the indorsement was in blank. 
Ives & Son, the Detroit bankers, remitted the bill to the plaintiff with a 
general indorsement, but it was accompanied by a letter which stated 
that they enclosed for collection and credit Waydell & Co. $1,500 no pro- 
test for non-acceptance. 

It appears that Ives & Son had an account with the plaintiff which 
had been running a number of years. They had borrowed from the 
plaintiff $25,000 upon a collateral security note and agreement, which 
contained, in substance, the following stipulation: “The undersigned 
hereby agree to deposit with the said bank such additional collateral se- 
curity as the said bank may from time to time demand; and also hereby 
give to the said bank a lien for the amount of all the liabilities aforesaid 
upon all the property and securities at any time given unto or left in 
the possession of the said bank by the undersigned. * * * The under- 
signed do hereby further authorize the said bank, at its option, at any 
time, to apprepriate and apply to the payment of any of the said liabili- 
ties, whether now existing or hereafter contracted, any and all moneys 
now or hereafter in the hands of said bank on deposit, or otherwise, to the 
credit of or belonging to the undersigned, whether the said liabilities are 
then due or not due.” 

The plaintiff claims to be the owner of the draft by virtue of its in- 
dorsement to it and the stipulations contained in the collateral security 
note. When the plaintiff received the draft in question there was a 
large sum of money due to it from Ives & Son, the payees of the bill. 
The plaintiff received the draft on or about August 15, 1900. It was 
presented to the defendants, the drawees, for acceptance on the same day, 
and was duly accepted by them in their firm name on the next day, pay- 
able at plaintiff’s bank. 

By the terms of the bill and the acceptance, which are general and 
absolute, the draft became payable on October 10, 1900. After the ac- 
ceptance, and before it became due, Ives & Son, to whom the draft had 
been delivered for collection, became insolvent and, before maturity of 
the bill, notice was given to the plaintiff by the drawers revoking its 
authority to collect it, and also to the defendants not to pay the same. It 
appears that the plaintiff never paid Ives & Son for the paper, nor, either 
at the time when it received it or any time thereafter, did the bank give 
to them any credit on the faith of the bill or its acceptance, nor did it 
release any prior or then existing obligation of Ives & Son, nor was any 
debt then or thereafter owing from Ives & Son in any way reduced, offset, 
or discharged by its possession of the paper, nor did the bank make any 
entry whatsoever with respect to the draft, or its contents, as between it 
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and Ives & Son, nor did it do any act other than to present it to the 
defendants for acceptance and hold it against the time when it should 
become due. 

The facts stated constituted the plaintiff a mere collecting agent of 
the Detroit bankers who had remitted the draft, and as it received the 
paper in the character of a collecting agent only, it obtained no better 
title to it, or to the proceeds thereof, than the remitting bankers had, 
unless it became a purchaser for value without notice of any defect of 
title. The real owners of the bill were Hasty & Co., who drew it upon 
the defendants, by whom it was accepted. As the plaintiff never parted 
with anything, gave no credit, relinquished no security, or assumed any 
burden or responsibility on the faith of the paper, it could not, in com- 
mercial language, be treated as a bona fide holder of the paper or of the 
money represented by it. 

Without inguiring as to what change, if any, has been effected by 
the recent statute in regard to commercial paper, it is enough to say that 
the plaintiff never appropriated the paper in any way, or its proceeds. As 
already stated, it paid nothing to Ives & Son, gave them no credit, made 
no entry or writing in their account, or did any other action importing 
a consideration, and it had notice a month before the paper fell due and 
was distinctly advised that the Detroit bankers did not own it, but that 
the drawer did, and the recovery of the draft was demanded. There 
can be no doubt, we think, that under these circumstances the true owner 
of the paper had a right to recall it from the plaintiff, in whose pos- 
session it was for the purpose of collection. It is true that the paper 
came to the plaintiff's hands by general indorsement from Ives & Son, 
but the indorsement and the letter of advice in transmission must be 
read together, and so reading them the legal effect was to make the 
indorsement restrictive and the same in character as if the contents of 
the letter had been incorporated in the indorsement. It follows, there- 
fore, that upon the facts found, and as to which there was little if any 
dispute, the plaintiff never acquired title to the bill. It was an agent 
merely for its collection. It was only in that character that Ives & Son 
received the paper from the drawer, and that was the only title that was 
conferred upon the plaintiff. 

There are no elements in the case that can give to the plaintiff the 
character of a bona fide holder for value without notice. It had notice 
of the real situation before the paper fell due, and as it did not part 
with, or pay, any valuable consideration, at the time it received the paper, 
or at any other time, it is in no worse situation, legally, than it was 
before it received it. This case rests upon rules and principles that are 
familiar. The cases and authorities that amply support the principles 
applicable to the case are very fully examined in the opinion of the 
learned court below, and it is not needful to make any further reference 
to them here. It would be only repeating and restating rules applicable 
to commercial paper that have been applied in this state ever since the 
case of Coddington v. Bay, 20 Johns. 637, 11 Am. Dec. 342. 

We think the judgment is right, and should be affirmed, with costs. 
4 
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ACTION ON NOTE—PAROL EVIDENCE—AUTHORITY OF 
CORPORATION TO EXECUTE—PARTIES. 


WESTERN GROCER CO. VS. LACKMAN, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, Jan. 5, 1907. 


Where a note is signed, “The Kansas City & Olathe Electric Ry. Ce., 
William Lackman, President, D. B. Johnson, Secretary,” evidence is 
admissible, in an action by the payee against the makers, to show that 
the note was the obligation of the corporation, and not of the officers. 

What the payee understood from the face of the note when it was 
accepted is not material. 


GreENE, J.: This was an action against D. B. Johnson and William 
Lackman on a promissory note payable to the plaintiff and signed as 
follows, “The Kansas City & Olathe Electric Ry. Co., Wm. Lackman, 
President, D. B. Johnson, Secretary.” A verdict was returned for de- 
fendants upon which the court rendered judgment. The plaintiff prose- 
cutes error. 

Some questions are argued by both parties which may be eliminated 
at once. The answer was not a denial of the execution of the note. There 
was no evidence of any mistake having been made in the execution of the 
note, and neither question was submitted to the jury by the instructions. 
The actual defense, and the one which was tried and submitted to the 
jury, was: Did the defendants, when executing the note, intend to bind 
themselves, or did they intend to bind the corporation? 

It has been held in this state that, where it is uncertain from the 
face of the note whether it was intended to be the note of the corporation, 
or of the individuals signing, or both, if the litigation arises between the 
original parties evidence may be introduced to explain the ambiguity. 
Upon the question whether a note signed as above is the obligation of the 
corporation or of the individual signers the cases are so conflicting that it 
would be useless to attempt to reconcile them. 

Plaintiff assigns error in the refusal of the court to instruct the jury 
that, before the defendants could show that the note was signed by them 
as the obligation of the corporation only, they must prove that it was 
such a corporation as was authorized to execute promissory notes, and 
that the directors had authorized them to execute the note in question for 
it, and it cites Gardner vs. Cooper, 9 Kan. App. 587, 58 Pac. 230, 60 
Pac. 540, as authority. That action was on an indemnity bond to which 
the bank was not a party. It was signed “H. H. Gardner, Cashier.” In 
an action thereon Gardner attempted to prove that the bond was that of 
the bank of which he was cashier at the time. The Court of Appeals 
held that, before Gardner could disprove his prima facie personal lia- 
bility, he must show that it was signed for and on behalf of the bank; 
that the bank had authority to sign such an instrument; and that it had 
authorized him to sign the bond for it. Banks generally have no author- 
ity to sign such instruments, and prima facie a cashier has no authority 
by reason of his position to sign such bonds for the bank of which he is 
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cashier; but the rule is different with railroad corporations. Such corpo- 
rations may bind themselves by bonds and notes, and they can only exe- 
cute them by the president and secretary. 

The court instructed the jury generally that, if they found from the 
evidence that it was not the intention of defendants to execute their 
personal note to the plaintiffs, but only to execute the note of the corpo- 
ration, plaintiff could not recover. Error is predicated on this instruc- 
tion, for the reason that it limits the inquiry to the intentions of Lackman 
and Johnson, without reference io the intention or understanding of the 
grocery company at the time the note was accepted. It appears from 
the evidence that, when the note was executed, the plaintiff had no repre- 
sentative present, and no explanation was made when the note was deliv- 
ered. It was accepted without any express understanding between the 
parties as to whether it was the note of Lackman and Johnson or the 
corporation, or whether it was their joint note. So the inquiry was neces- 
sarily limited to the intention of Lackman and Johnson when signing the 
note. Since it is not claimed that there was any representation by Lack- 
man and Johnson which induced the plaintiff to accept the note, and 
since it drew its conclusion and understanding from the note alone, what 
it understood from reading the note could not deprive Lackman or 
Johnson of their defense or broaden the inquiry to include the intention 
or understanding of the plaintiff. 

The contention that there was error in admitting the defendants to 
testify to the conversation had between them and the attorney for the 
corporation, when the note was signed, as to the manner of signing it for 
the corporation, was not prejudicial. 

The judgment is affirmed. All the justices concurring. 





NOTE—EXTENSION. 
ROWLAND VS. WATSON. 
Court of Appeal, Second District, California, Nov. 26, 1906. 


Where it was agreed between the maker and the payee of a note to 
extend the note for two months and to have paid “an additional bonus of 
fifty dollars per month for each mouth or fractional part of a month 
which said note shall be extended,” the bonus can be collected for only 
two months, although the holder of a note did not enforce it, until some 
months after the expiration of the extension. 

Gray, P. J.: This action is brought to recover the sum of $620.58 
alleged to have been overpaid on a note and agreement set out in the com- 
plaint. The plaintiff had judgment as prayed, and the defendant appeals 
therefrom. 

Whether the complaint supports the judgment for the $620.58 
seems to depend entirely upon the construction which should be given 
to the contract hereinbefore referred to for an extension of time in the 
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payment of the $700 note. It seems to be conceded by all parties that 
said contract extended the time for payment of said note for at least two 
months and attached a penalty or charge of $50 for each of said two 
months or fraction of month in addition to the regular 7 per cent. inter- 
est named in the note. But it is contended by appellant that a proper 
construction of said contract required the plaintiff to pay, in addition to 
the 7 per cent. interest, the sum of $50 for each and every month that 
the note remained unpaid after it fell due according to its terms; and it 
seems to have been upon this theory that the payment of $1,500 in satis- 
faction of the note was compelled by him. We cannot agree with this 
contention. On reading the contract it will be noticed that there was no 
agreement on the part of Watson to extend the time of payment for any 
period in excess of two months after August 1, 1903. It must be under: 
stood, then, that the agreement related only to those two months, and it 
was for each of those two months, or for one of those months and a 
fraction of the other only, that this $50 monthly charge was contemplated 
by the parties. Immediately at the conclusion of said two months’ period 
the defendant Watson, by the very terms of the agreement, was in a posi- 
tion to bring suit and enforce payment of the promissory note. The time 
during which he subsequently let the matter rest without beginning suit 
was voluntary on his part. It was not done in pursuance of the agree- 
ment and did not carry with it any right to collect any bonus of $50 
for each of the months subsequent to the two months mentioned. This, 
we think, is a fair construction of the contract, and is strictly in accord 
with the very letter of its terms; and, this being so, there can be no 
question but what the judgment for the sum named is clearly supported 
by the allegations of the complaint, conceding that said complaint states 
a cause of action. 


PROMISSORY NOTE — INDORSEMENT — PRINCIPAL AND 
AGENT — PAROL EVIDENCE — ALTERATION OF IN- 
STRUMENT—MATERIALITY. 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO. VS. MARTINDALE, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, Jan. 5, 1907. 


If the name of a person is not on a promissory note, he cannot be 
charged as an indorser by parol proof that the nominal payee, in accept- 
ing and indorsing it, was acting as his agent, when such agency does not 
appear on the face of the instrument. 

An unauthorized alteration of a note, made by inserting a lower rate 
of interest than that carried by it originally, vitiates the instrument. 

Mason, J.: S. A. Stotler applied for a policy in the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and for the first premium gave his negotiable note 
payable to Herman Fist, the company’s agent. The note did not show 
the purpose for which it was given, or disclose that Fist as acting other- 
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wise than in his personal capacity. [Fist sold and indorsed the note ta 
Howard Martindale, who after its maturity brought an action upon it 
against Stotler, also seeking to charge the insurance company, which he 
made a defendant, upon the ground that, as the note was taken and sold 
in the course of the company’s business, Fist’s indorsement bound the 
company. Upon a jury trial the plaintiff was given a judgment against 
the insurance company, but was denied relief against Stotler. The insur- 
ance company now seeks to reverse the judgment rendered against it, and 
Martindale asks that he be granted a new trial of his case against Stotler. 
Both claims of error must be sustained. 

The insurance company. cannot be held, for the reason that upon the 
face of the note there was nothing to connect it with the transaction, or 
to suggest that Fist was acting as an agent. Although it is familiar law 
that ordinarily where an agent while acting as such executes in his own 
name a written contract which does not reveal the fact of his agency parol 
evidence is admissible to charge the undisclosed principal, it is equally 
well settled that an exception to this rule is made in the case of negotiable 
instruments. “Where a person is not a party to a negotiable note or bill 
cf exchange, he cannot be charged upon proof that the ostensible party 
signed or indorsed as his agent, since persons dealing with negotiable 
contracts are presumed to take them on the credit of the parties whose 
names appear upon them.” 1 A. & E. Encycl. of L. 1141. 

As between Martindale and Stotler the principal issue arese upon an 
allegation of an alteration in the note. Stotler testified that, when it was 
presented to him for signature, it bore the words, “with interest at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum”; that he then refused to agree to pay 
interest, and the word “ten” was erased, the space being left blank, 
whereupon he signed it; that afterwards, without his knowledge or con- 
sent, the clause quoted was altered so as to read, “with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum from maturity.” Testimony that the 
change was made before execution was introduced by Martindale, who 
asked the court to instruct the jury that a note in which no rate of inter- 
est is expressed draws interest after maturity in virtue of the statute at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. The request was refused, and the 
refusal is assigned as error. Upon this branch of the case the defendant 
in error Stotler argues that such an instruction was unnecessary, inasmuch 
as it merely stated what is a matter of commen knowledge, with which the 
jury must be presumed to have been familiar. This consideration does 
not serve to excuse the omission to give the charge requested. The issue 
of fact was clear; the conflict of testimony direct. The jury were 
required to determine whether the figure “5” was inserted in the note 
before or after its execution. Surely nothing could be of greater import- 
ance in enabling them to arrive at a just conclusion than that they should 
understand the difference in the legal effect of the instrument dependent 
upon the presence or absence of the figure “5”—that they should have 
authoritative information that the note as pleaded by the plaintiff bore 
interest at a lower rate than Stotler says it did when he signed it. As- 
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suming that the jury entered the box with correct views on the subject, 
we cannot be sure that, when they found the maker resisting payment of 
the note on the ground that it had been fraudulently altered by a lowering 
of the rate of interest, their confidence in their judgment may not have 
been shaken. Under such circumstances they may have reasoned that the 
alleged change must have been against the maker rather than in his 
favor, and inferred that it originally bore no interest even after matur- 
ity, especially as in his answer he had pleaded that the note expressly 
stated that it should bear none. For the failure to cover this matter by 
a proper instruction the judgment in favor of Stotler, also, must be 
reversed. 

It seems to be conceded that a note may be vitiated by an unauthor- 
ized alteration made by lowering the rate of interest, and properly so, 
for the contract shown by the paper as changed would be different from 
that entered into by the parties, and whether a better or worse one for 
the obligor is not material. 

Martindale also assigns as error the refusal to give an instruction 
requested in his behalf, to the effect that because the law presumes that 
men act honestly there was a presumption that the note was not changed 
after its execution. The complaint is groundless, for the court told the 
jury that the burden of proof was upon Stotler to show that the altera- 
tion was made after delivery. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings in accordance herewith. All the justices concurring. 


BILLS AND NOTES—CONSTRUCTION—SEALS—SCRAWL OR 
SCROLL. 


LANGLEY VS. OWENS. 


Supreme Court of Florida, Division A, Nov. 21, 1906. 


Under a statute providing that a scrawl or scroll on a written instru- 
ment shall be effectual as a seal, the character or device, “(L.S.)” printed 
er written, opposite the name of the promisor, on a note, in the usual 
place for a seal, has a definite meaning and legal effect, in the absence of 
any contrary intention appearing by the instrument. 

Wuirrietp, J.: The declaration, filed January 20, 1905, in the 
Circuit Court for Escambia County in this cause, is as follows: “The 
plaintiff, T. E. Owens, by his attorney, sues the defendant, Frank Lang- 
ley, for that prior to the institution of this suit, on the 11th day of May, 
A. D., 1893, the defendant by his three promissory notes under seal, 
which notes are attached hereto and are hereby made a part hereof, prom- 
ised to pay to the firm of Weinberg & Hays the sum of $97.37 thirty 
days after date, and the sum of $100 sixty days after date, and the sum 
of $100 ninety ilays after date; that the said payees thereafter for a 
valuable consideration indorsed the said notes and delivered them to the 
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plaintiff ; that the defendant has not paid said notes, or any part thereof, 
though often requested so to do. Wherefore plaintiff sues and claims 
damages in the sum of six hundred dollars.” 

Attached to the declaration are three notes, similarly executed, one 
of which is as follows: 


“$97.37. Tampa, Fla., May 11th, 1893. 

“Thirty days after date I promise to pay to the order of Weinberg 
& Hays ninety seven & 37-100 dollars at Gulf National Bank. Value 
received. 

“No. 
(L. S.)” 

The defendant presented a plea that “the said promissory notes the 
declaration described were not under seal, and that the above cause of 
action thereon did not accrue within five years before this suit.” 

It is not contended that the defendant did not in fact adopt and use 
the character or device, “(L. S.),” as it appears to the right of his signa- 
ture in the notes, but that he did not adopt and intend it as a seal. 

Where there is no dispute as to the character or device used in the 

execution of a written instrument, it is for the court to determine whether 
the device as used constitutes a seal. (See Beardsley vs. Knight, 4 Vt. 
471; Jacksonville, M. P. Ry. & Nav. Co. v. Hooper, 160 U. S. 514, 16 
Sup. Ct. 379, 40 L. Ed. 515.) 
' Chapter 4148, p. 72, Acts of 1893, which took effect April 28, 1893, 
provides: “That a scrawl or scroll, printed or written, affixed as a seal 
to any written instrument shall be as effectual as a seal. That all writ- 
ten instruments heretofore or hereafter made with a scrawl or scroll, 
printed or written, affixed as a seal are declared to be sealed instruments, 
and shall be construed and received in evidence as such in all the courts 
of this state.” Under this statute a scrawl or scroll, affixed as a seal 
to the signature of the maker of a promissory note, is as effectual as a 
seal, and when such scrawl or scroll, printed or written, appears affixed 
to the maker’s signature in the place usually occupied by the seal, it is, 
in the absence of anything in the note to the contrary, and in the absence 
of fraud, sufficient to give it effect as a seal. 

If the device or character, “[ ],”’ is of itself a scrawl, as it was 
called in Comerford vs. Cobb, 2 Fla. 418, text 420, and in Bacon vs. 
Green, 36 Fla. 325, text 336, 18 South. 870, then the device or char- 
acter, “( ),” must also be a scrawl; and if the latter device or character 
is of itself a scrawl, certainly it is none the less so when the letters 
“L. S.” are contained within it. If the word “Seal” contained within the 
scrawl, “[ }” or “( ),” is evidence that the scrawl was affixed as a seai, 
the letters “L. S.,” which are in common use in the making of sealed 
instruments, when they appear within a scrawl opposite the signature of 
the maker of the notes, are certainly evidence of the purpose for which 
the scrawl was used; and, as nothing to the contrary appears by the 
notes, it must be presumed that the maker of the notes so used the 
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device as his seal. While a seal was not necessary in making a promis- 
sory note, the party had a right to make the promise by a sealed instru- 
ment, and by the manner of its use the device or character, “(L. S.),” 
was really and in effect affixed as a seal to the notes, and they were there- 
by in law made sealed instruments. 

The act of 1893 does not require that the use of the seal, or of a 
scrawl or scroll as a seal, shall be referred to in the instrument, nor that 
any particular scrawl or scroll shall be used. The only requirement is 
that a scrawl or scroll, printed or written, be affixed as a seal, to make the 
writing a sealed instrument. The character or device, “(L. S.),” printed 
or written, as it appears in the usual place for the seal, opposite the signa- 
ture of the maker of the notes, is not ambiguous, since it has a definite 
legal meaning and effect when so used. It does not merely indicate the 
place where the seal should be put, because, when it is so used, the 
statute makes it as effectual as a seal; but it is a plainly designated 
scrawl or scroll affixed as a seal, within the meaning of the act of 1893 
above quoted. 

The demurrer to the first plea was properly sustained. 

When an action is brought on a promise in writing to pay money 
that is complete in itself, and is not ambiguous or uncertain in its mean- 
ing, the intention of the maker and the legal effect of the terms used in 
the instrument should be determined by the court from an inspection of 
the instrument itself, and a plea averring that the intention of the prom- 
isor differs from the legal effect of the terms used in executing the 
written instrument is demurrable. 

When words having definite legal meaning and effect are knowingly 
used in a written instrument, the parties thereto will be presumed to have 
intended such words to have their proper legal meaning and effect, at 
least in the absence of any contrary intention appearing by the instrument. 
If this is true of words, it must be equally true as to all terms which in 
law have a definite meaning and effect. 

Notes executed as in this case have a definite meaning and legal effect, 
and it should be presumed that the maker intended them to have their 
proper legal meaning and effect; nothing to the contrary appearing by 
the notes as executed. 

The meaning and legal effect of the notes as executed should be deter- 
mined by the court upon an inspection of them, and the intention of the 
maker in so executing them should be gathered from the terms of the 
notes themselves. Each note is complete in itself, and there is no am- 
biguity or uncertainty in their execution. No fraud in the execution of 
the notes is averred. 

The notes are in law sealed instruments and pleas which in effect 
admit the execution of the notes as alleged in the declaration, but aver 
that it was not intended that they should be executed as sealed instruments 
are demurrable. 

No other questions are argued here for the plaintiff in error. 

Final judgment for the plaintiff was entered upon failure of the 
defendant to plead further, and such judgment is here affirmed. 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—TRANSFERRER LIABLF AS 
INDORSER. 


MAYES MERCANTILE CO. VS. HANDLEY. 


Court of Appeals of Indian Territory, November 24, 1906. 


A payee becomes liable as indorser of a note by transferring it to 
another. This point was decided under a statute in the Indian Territory. 

The original action was brought by one Handley against the Mayes 
Mercantile Company, and the decision of the trial court having been 
adverse to the defendant, it appealed to the Court of Appeals of Indian 
Territory. 

The suit was on a promissory note, and it was admitted that defendant, 
the Mayes Mercantile Company, by one of its officers having authority 
to bind said company, wrote the following words upon the back of said 
note, at the time said note was delivered to W. H. Handley: “The Mayes 
Mercantile Company Transferred to W. H. Handley.” That plaintiff 
contends that said writing was a commercial endorsement and fixes the 
liability of defendant, and that defendant contends that said writing 
was intended to be and is in law simply an assignment of said note, and 
that defendent is not liable upon said note, by reason of such endorse- 
ment. 

Townsenp, J.: There is but one question before this court for de- 
termination, viz: whether the words “The Mayes Mercantile Company 
Transferred to W. H. Handley,” written upon the back of said note by 
the defendant the Mayes Mercantile Company (plaintiff in erro: here> 
at the time of the delivery of said note to Handley, was a commerciat 
indorsement, and fixed the liability of the defendant as an indorser, as 
coutended by appellee, or was simply an assignment of said note, and 
that defendant was not liable as an indorser, as contended by appellant. 

The contention of plaintiff in error is that it did not intend to indorse 
said note and bind itself as an indorser, and guaranty the payment of 
the note, but simply to assign and convey whatever interest it might have 
in said note. This was negotiable paper, and negotiable paper is prop- 
erly transferred by indorsement and delivery, and when indorsed in the 
usual manner the one transferring the note is liable as an indorser, unless 
he uses some words limiting his liability, such as “‘without recourse,” or 
words of similar import. (See Maine Trust & Banking Co. vs. Butler 
[Minn.] 48 N. W. 333, 12 L. R. A. 370), where the question is almost 
identically the same as in the case at bar. The indorsement in the note 
there was as follows: “For value received, I hereby assign and transfer 
the within note, together with all interest in and all rights under the 
mortgage securing the same to L. D. Cooke.” The court there used this 
language: 

“The appellant in this case, with much care, indicated his purpose to 
sell and transfer the note, but he failed to limit and qualify his indorsc- 
ment by words which would clearly indicate such an intent, if in fact 
it existed. It was incumbent upon him to do so, if he intended or ex- 
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pected to escape the liability of the ordinary indorser. The phrase ‘with- 
out recourse, or its equivalent, which must be used on such occasions, 
is a very simple one, and in every-day use. The appellant did not 
insert in his contract of indorsement this phrase, or words equivalent 
thereto. To relieve one who puts his name on the back of a negotiable 
promissory note from liability as an indorser he must insert in the con- 
tract itself words clearly expressing such an intention.” 

In those cases the word “assign” is used, and the courts there held that 
the payee was not relieved of liability as an indorser. The statute (sec- 
tion 482, Mansf. Dig. [Ind. T. Ann. St. 1899, section 464]), also says: 
“All indorsers or assignors of any instrument in writing assignable by 
law, for the payment of money alone, on receiving due notice of the non- 
payment or protest of any such indorsed or assigned instrument in writ- 
ing, shall be equally liable with the original maker, obligor or payee of 
such instrument, and may be sued for the same at the same time with 
the maker, obligor or payee thereof, or may be sued separately.” 

The judgment of the court below is therefore affirmed. 





BILLS AND NOTES — PRESENTMENT AND PROTEST — 
WAIVER. 


TORBERT VS. MONTAGUE. 


Supreme Court of Colorado, Dec. 3, 1906. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Act in Colorado, presentation for 
payment, and fiotice of dishonor, may be waived by acts or declarations 
of the indorser calculated to mislead the holder, or to induce him to 
forbear taking necessary steps to charge the indorser. 

The legal effect of a blank indorsement on a note cannot be varied by 
parol. 

Maxwe tt, J.: A trial to the court below, without a jury, resulted in 
a judgment against appellant as indorser upon three promissory notes. 
It is conceded that there was no presentment of the notes for payment, 
as required by section 70, p. 225, and no notice of dishonor, as required 
by section 89, c. 64, p. 228, of the Acts of 1897, “Negotiable Instru- 
ments” (3 Mills’ Ann. St. Rev. Supp. sections 245m, 247d). But it is 
claimed that there was a waiver of presentment and notice of dishonor 
under sections 82 and 109 of the above statute, which are as follows: 

“Sec. 82. Presentment for payment is dispensed with: * * * (3) 
By waiver of presentment express or implied.” 

Over defendant’s objection plaintiff’s husband, who was acting as her 
agent in the matter, was allowed to testify, in substance, that at the time 
the notes were indorsed and delivered to witness by Mr. Fowler, of the 
firm of Torbert & Fowler, of which firm appellant was a member, Mr. 
Fowler said, quoting from the abstract of the record: “That they [mean- 
ing Torbert & Fowler] would be responsible for the interest and the 
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principal when it becomes due; that I would have nothing to do whatever 
with the collection of the note, or the principal of it; that they would 
look after the collection of the note when it became due and pay me the 
interest when it became due’; and that the same statement was substan- 
tially repeated several times thereafter prior to the maturity of the notes. 
A motion to strike out all of this testimony interposed by defendant’s 
counsel was overruled, and an exception saved. 

There is evidence in the record to the effect that Torbert & Fowler 
were conducting a chattel loan and business chance business in the city 
of Denver; that the notes upon which this suit was brought were indorsed 
by Mr. Fowler in the name of Torbert & Fowler at the time they were 
delivered to appellee’s agent; that the firm of Torbert & Fowler managed 
and conducted the entire business for appellee, collecting and paying over 
to her the instalments of interest as they fell due and a portion of the 
principal of one of the notes, which seems to have been realized from the 
foreclosure of a chattel mortgage given to secure the note upon which 
a partial payment was made. In short, the evidence tends to prove that 
Torbert & Fowler were acting as the agents of appellee in the matter. 
Appellant did not introduce any evidence. The judgment of the court, 
set forth in full in the abstract, conclusively shows that it was based, in 
part at least, upon the testimony of the witness as to a parol agreement 
made contemporaneously with the indorsement of the notes to appellee. 
It is settled in this state that the legal effect of a blank indorsement, 
which was the indorsement upon the notes sued upon in this action, 
cannot be varied by parol. This being the rule, all testimony as to a 
parol agreement between the indorser and the indorsee contemporaneous 
with the indorsement of the note sued upon was incompetent, and sheuld 
have been rejected. 

It is insisted by the appellee that there is sufficient evidence in the 
record, exclusive of the incompetent testimony above referred to, to 
support the finding of the court to the effect that there was a waiver of 
presentment for payment and notice of dishonor. As seen above, by 
sections 82 and 109 of the negotiable instrument statute presentment for 
payment and notice of dishonor may be waived, and the waiver may be 
express or implied. 

Appellant concedes this to be the law, but insists that the testimony 
relied upon, which is quoted from the abstract, supra, does not prove a 
waiver. The findings of the court were as follows: “I am compelled to 
find, from the evidence in the case, that the evidence discloses the fact 
that the conduct and promises and manner of transacting the business by 
the firm, on the part of Mr. Fowler, at that time misled and caused the 
plaintiff to rely upon those promises and upon that course of conduct, 
to the extent that she left the matter entirely to the firm of Torbert & 
Fowler to attend to the collection and take charge of the matter, and 
that the evidence discloses they got their pay for it and got their commis- 
sion on this matter, and undertook the responsibility of doing it, and that 
was the cause, under the evidence at least, for the failure on the part of 
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the plaintiff to present these notes and give any further notice of dis- 
honor.” 

The question to be determined is whether, upon a fair construction 
of the language used by Fowler, his conduct in relation to the matters in 
controversy, and his acts as agent of appellee, was calculated to mislead 
appellee, to put her off her guard, and to induce her to forbear taking 
the necessary steps to charge appellant as indorser. Declarations intcr- 
mixed with acts and conduct, as in this case, seem to us to raise a question 
of fact to be determined by the court or jury. The court below found 
this fact against the appellant, and we do not feel at liberty to disturb it. 

In view of all the circumstances surrounding this case, as disclosed by 
the transcript of the evidence, which has been read with great care, the 
judgment will be affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Gabbert, C. J., and Gunther, J., concur. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 
PROMISSORY NOTE—HOLDER IN DUE COURSE—BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE ACT, 1890, S. 29—RESCISSION OF CON- 
TRACT—PLEA OF FRAUD--AMENDMENT ASKING FOR 
RESCISSION—RESTITUTIO IN INTEGRAM. 


MOORE vs. scorr (16 Manitoba Reports, p. 492). 


The indorsee of a promissory note made payable with interest, pay- 
able annually. who acquired the note after default in payment of one 
of the annual interest instalments and with knowledge of the default, 
is not a holder of the note in due course as defined by section 29 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1890, and defenses of fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion set up by the makers of the note against the payees are available as 
against such indorsee. 

SraremMent oF Facts: The plaintiff is a private banker at St. Paul, 
and brought this action to recover the sum of $1,166.66 with interest as 
a holder of a promissory note made by the several defendants to the 
order of McLaughlin Brothers, horse dealers, at Columbus, Ohio. The 
McLaughlin Brothers had through an agent sold to the defendants a 
horse for the sum of $3,500, and had taken notes payable at different 
times with interest at stated periods. The plaintiff claimed to have dis- 
counted a note for $2,500 from McLaughlin Brothers and to have re- 
ceived the particular note sued upon as collateral security for this dis- 
count. The makers of the note defended on the ground of fraud in ob- 
taining the notes and also upon the ground that the plaintiff was not the 
holder in due course, having obtained the note after it had been dis- 
honored by non-payment of one of the instalments of interest, and that 
he was therefore bound by the equity between the immediate parties, 
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end the fraud of McLaughlin Brothers in obtaining the note could be 
sel up against him. 


JupGMeNtT (Howe tt, C.J.A.; Ricnarps, PerpugE aNp PHIPPEN, 
J.J.A.): A portion of the judgment of Mr. Justice Phippen may be 
quoted upon the first point. The plaintiff, who is a private banker at St. 
Paul, Minn., brings this action as the holder of a promissory note for 
$1,166.66 made by the defendants dated October 27, 1902, payable on 
December 1, 1904, with interest at seven per cent. per annum, payable 
yearly. The note was given to McLaughlin Bros., who are horse dealers 
at Columbus, Ohio, in part payment for a stallion, and it was by them 
indorsed to and hypothecated with the plaintiff in October, 1904, as one 
of several notes then given as security for a note of McLaughlin Bros. 
for $2,500 which the plaintiff claims he then discounted. 

This $2,500 note was renewed from time to time. With each re- 
newal a new hypothecation was given. The last renewal and hypothe- 
cation is dated June 19, 1906, and is in the words and figures following: 


“$2,500. Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn., June 19, 1906. 
Four months (without grace) after date, for value received, we prom- 
ise to pay to the order of the Bank of Merriam Park, Merriam Park, 
St. Paul, Minn., twenty-five hundred dollars, with interest at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum until paid, the interest to maturity at that 
rate having been paid in advance, and it being the intention that this 
note, if not paid at maturity, shall bear the same rate of interest there- 
after as before, until paid, having deposited herewith (sundry notes). 
And we hereby give the said Bank of Merriam Park, or its assigns, full 
power and authority to sell said collateral security, or any other security 
which we may from time to time substitute therefor, or any portion there- 
of, at public or private sale, without advertising the same, or otherwise giv- 
ing notice to . . . on the maturity of this note or at any time there- 
after; and to apply so much of the proceeds thereof, less all expenses, 
toward payment of this note, with interest thereon, or at discretion to 
collect or otherwise convert said securities, or either or any part of them, 
and apply the proceeds toward such payment; and in case the proceeds 
thereof shall not cover the principal, with interest and expenses in- 
curred, we promise to pay the deficiency forthwith upon demand. Pay- 
able at Merriam Park. 
No. (sd) McLavenun Bros.” 
Due Oct. 19, 1906. 


The hypothecations and notes, except the last, are not produced. 
Apparently each was surrendered to McLaughlin Bros. as and when a 
renewal was taken. 

The defendants contend that the plaintiff’s title to the note depends 
on the hypothecation of June 19, and he was not, therefore, the holder 
of the note when he commenced this action. If the plaintiff did hold 
the note at the particular time the suit was started it was argued that, by 
the agreement of June 19, he surrendered the note to McLaughlin Bros. 
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through accepting a new hypothecation, and in either event the plaint- 
iff’s action must fall. 

With much hesitation I am unable to adopt this view. The plaintiff 
received the note in October, 1904. The effect of the several subsequent 
hypothecations must depend upon the intent of the parties. Taking the 
plaintiff's examination as a whole, I am not satisfied that they contem- 
plated more than keeping the discounted note current. The indebted- 
ness appears to have been treated as continuing, and there does not seem 
to have been any alteration made in the nature of the securities. The 
plaintiff speaks of the several transactions following the original hypoth- 
ecation as “renewals.” In reason it would appear to be unexpected that 
a banker should surrender a note received before maturity, immediately 
retaking same past due as security for the same indebtedness, thus 
without advantage to himself admitting the equities. It is true the 
hypothecation pledges the paper as security for ““this note,’ but on the 
whole I am inclined to the opinion that the note sued on must be taken 
tc be held by the plaintiff as of October, 1904. I am probably more 
freely disposed to this view, as I think the action can be disposed of 
upon other grounds. 

Mr. Justice Phippen then proceeds to give the reasons why he cannot 
accept the plaintiff’s story that the note was taken by him in good faith 
and in the ordinary course of his business. Finding he was not a bona 
fide holder for value, his equities between the parties bound him. Chief 
Justice Howell considers the point as to whether the note is dishonored 
by non-payment of interest provided for in the note, so that a person 
finding title to the note after such non-payment of interest before the 
time provided for payment of interest would not be the holder in due 
course. 

By the terms of payment of the note the interest is payable by 
instalments, and one instalment of interest amounting to oven $80 was 
long overdue when the plaintiff became the holder and another instal- 
ment of like amount fell due a few days after the note came into his pos- 
session. About one month after the plaintiff became holder he forwarded 
the note to Canada for collection and claimed payment cf ail this 
interest. 

It is fair to assume by his acts that he knew the overdue instalment 
of interest was in arrears when he became the holder. An instalment of 
the note was overdue. The makers of the note had defaulted and he 
must have known it. If the instalment were principal it must be pre- 
sented and notice given to hold the endorser (Oridge vs. Sherborne, 11 
M. & W., 578). 

The law merchant gives the holder in due course a better title and 
higher rights than at common law the payee of a note has, but to get 
that right the note must not be overdue. Why is this? It is because an 
overdue note raises a suspicion that the payee cannot enforce payment. 
Default in payment of an instalment, whether of principal or interest, 
must to my mind raise the same suspicion. 
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Again, if there had been a dishonor of the bill, as by refusal to 
accept, and the plaintiff knew of it, he is not a holder in due course. 
This note had, to my mind, been dishonored, and the plaintiff has not 
shown he did not know it. There are strong presumptions that he did 
know it. 

There are many American cases on the subject of an overdue instal- 
ment of interest on a note, some deciding one way and some the other, 
the majority of them holding that interest is a mere incident to a note 
and that non-payment of an instalment of interest is not a dishonor of 
the note. 

The leading American case supporting that view is National Bank 
vs. Kirby, 108 Mass. 497, and I gather from reading the judgment that 
the conclusion is arrived at because of prior American decisions which 
have drifted the American law away from the English law. The learned 
judge in that case says, amongst other things: “Interest is not recovered 
on overdue interest, and the statute of limitations does not run against 
it until the principal is due.” 

This is probably American law, but it is not the English law. In 
Dickenson vs. Harrison, 4 Price, 282, and Atwood vs. Taylor, 1 M. & 
Gr., 760, it was held that where principal and interest are by contract 
made payable the same day there is a separate action for each, and that 
either can be sued for alone. Can it be doubted for a moment that the 
instalment of interest on the note in question could have been sued for 
when it fell due? If so, the statute commenced running when it fell 
due. As well might it be argued that an instalment of interest in a 
mortgage of real estate could not be sued for and that the Statute of 
Limitations did not apply to it. (See Manitoba Mortgage vs. Daly, 10 
M. R., 425; McFadden vs. Brandon, 8 O. L. R. 610). 

Subsequently National Bank vs. Kirby was approved of by Cromwell 
vs. County of Sac., 96 U. S. R. 51. That case also shows how widely 
the American differs from the English law on this subject. In speaking 
of the rights of a holder in due course, the learned judge uses the fol- 
lowing language: ‘Mere suspicion that there may be a defect of title 
in its holder or knowledge of circumstances which would excite sus- 
picion as to his title in the mind of a prudent man is not sufficient to 
impair the title of the purchaser. That result will only follow where 
there has been bad faith on his part.” 

This cannot be the law under the English and Canadian codes. The 
action in which this language was used arose from an overdue interest 
coupon to a municipal bond, and the learned judge applied, as a matter 
of course, to that case the law relating to bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, showing again how widely the law on this subject differs in 
the two countries. 

The only English or Canadian law on this subject that I have been 
directed to is Jennings vs. Napanee, 4 C. L. T. 595, a decision of the 
county court judge in Toronto, and this case the learned trial judge 
followed. 
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I think the plaintiff became the holder of the note after it was due 
within the meaning of the code and, also, that it had been dishonored 
before he became holder, and he has not shown that he did not then 
have notice of it. 

I have read the judgment of my brother Richards, but have not con- 
sidered that aspect of the defence, being satisfied that the defendant 
should succeed on the line of law adopted by the trial judge. 





IMPERIAL BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT—NOTICE OF DISHON- 
OR UNDER—REASONABLE TIME—DIRECT AND REG- 
ULAR MAIL—AGREEMENT WITH MAKER TO ACCEPT 
COMPROMISE AND EXTEND TIME OF PAYMENT— 
DISCHARGE OF INDORSER. 

FLEMING ET AL. Vs. MC LEOD (37 New Brunswick Reports, p. 630). 

Under the Imperial Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which provides 
(sec. 49, sub-sec. 12) that “notice may be given as soon as the bill is 
dishonored, and must be given within a reasonable time thereafter,’ and 
further provides that, “in the absence of special circumstances, notice is 
not deemed to have been given within a reasonable time, unless, where 
the person giving and the person to receive notice reside in different 
places the notice is sent off the day after the dishonor of the bill, if 
there be a post at a convenient hour on that day; and, if there be no such 
post on that day, then by the next post thereafter.” Notice of dis- 
honor of a note payable in London, England, by a person in this province 
sent the third day after protest by the first Canadian mail from London 
is not sufficient where there are mails leaving London for the United 
States between the date of protest and the leaving of the Canadian 
mail by which the notice would have sooner reached its destination. 

An agreement by the holder of past-due promissory notes made with 
the maker, without the knowledge or consent of the indorser, to extend 
the time for payment to a fixed date, and accept in full satisfaction a 
compromise if paid at the date fixed, will discharge the indorser, although 
the compromise was not paid, and it was expressly agreed that in that 
event the holder’s right against all parties should be preserved. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submiited by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


GUARANTEED ENDORSEMENTS. 
Leg, Mass., June 10, 1907. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Str: Availing ourselves of the privilege you accord to subscribers, 
we desire to ask you respecting risk and liability in passing checks en- 
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dorsed by parties not apparently authorized, for instance: A check drawn 
in due form by a party having sufficient funds to pay is made payable to 
“John C. Smith.” It is endorsed “John C. Smith, by E. B. S.,” and the 
bank which has received it forwards it through the usual channel for 
collection, endorsing it with the commonly-used rubber stamp which con- 
tains the words “prior endorsements guaranteed,” but does not specifi- 
cally stamp its guaranty over the irregular form of endorsement for 
payee, in fact, makes no guaranty except what may be covered by the 
form in the stamp above referred to. 

Does the form “prior endorsements guaranteed,” which occurs in the 
ordinary and usual endorsement, exonerate the payee bank from all risk 
and liability in paying the check without special guaranty? Is the form 
of endorsement a notice to the payee bank that the payee has not en- 
dorsed it, or such a notice that the payee bank is called upon to return 
it, or warranted in returning it for proper endorsement or guaranty? If 
not returned for this purpose would payee bank lose right to claim from 
corresponding bank if payee should set up that endorsement was not 
authorized and therefore improperly passed? Possibly you can refer 
me to an issue of your Maacazine in which you have answered this point. 
Please accept my thanks in advance for your kind attention to my inquiry. 


J. L. Kitson, Cashier. 


Answer—The stamp “prior indorsements guaranteed” is an assur- 
ance that those indorsements are genuine. But if E. B. S. had no au- 
thority to sign the name of the payee, then that signature is a mere 
forgery; and, hence, the guaranty must imply that the payee’s name has 
been placed upon the instrument with due authority. We think, there- 
fore, that it is quite sufficient to cover the case, and that no special guar- 
anty is required. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT PAYABLE TO MAN AND WIFE. 


Winona, Minn., June 23, 1903. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: I read some time ago several articles in your MaGazine rela- 
tive to paying certificates of deposit, made payable to man and wife, or 
survivor. I have mislaid the magazine, and would appreciate it if you 
would advise me the number that these decisions were printed in; I am 
also under the impression that one of the states had passed a law making 
it legal to pay a certificate to either party, whether they had knowledge 
of the decease or not. Any information you can give me regarding this 
will be appreciated. O. M. Green, Assistant Cashier. 


Answer.—A case bearing upon this question is Angsbury vs. Shurt- 
liff, decided by the Court of Appeals of New York, December 30, 1904 
(180 N. Y. 138) and reported in Tue Banxers’ Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1905, at page 193. In that case it was held that an instrument exe- 
cuted by a husband and wife, addressed to a savings bank, in which each 
had a separate account, requesting that their accounts be merged so as to 
run to either or to the survivor of them, constituted an order that their 
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accounts be changed so as to make each the joint owner of the entirety, 
so that upon the death of one the survivor would become the owner of 
the whole. But it was further held that such an instrument was only 
executory until presented to the bank, and the changes made, and there- 
fore might be revoked by either party at any time before the order was 
complied with by the bank, and that the wife having died before the 
authority was filed with the bank, her death revoked the authority. The 
question of certificates of deposit payable to a survivor is also discussed 
in replies to questions in the following issues of THe Bankers’ MaGa- 
zinE: December, 1904, at page 918; February, 1905, at page 201; March, 
1905, at page 346. We do not know of any such statute as our corre- 
spondent refers to. 





JOINT ACCOUNT—PAYMENT TO SURVIVOR. 


Lake City, Minn., June 26, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: At a meeting of Group One, Minnesota Bankers, soon to be 
held, one topic of discussion is to be, “Certificate of Deposit, New Jersey 
Decision.” This refers to a late decision relative to paying to sur- 
vivor a certificate of deposit issued to two parties, one of whom was dead 


when payment was made. I have been unable to find a report of the 

case, hence appeal to you. Can you aid me in securing a copy of the 

decision, and of others referring to the same question? 
C. A. Hupsarp. 


Answer.—We infer that the case referred to is Carlin vs. Carlin, de- 
cided by the Prerogative Court of New Jersey, July 23, 1906, and re- 
ported in 64th Atlantic Reporter, page 1018. That case, however, did 
not arise upon a certificate of deposit, but upon a savings bank account, 
standing in the name of “Peter Carlin or Maggie Carlin.” The facts 
of the case were briefly these: Maggie Carlin had at various times deliv- 
ered to her father, Peter Carlin, money to be saved for her, which he 
had deposited in bank in his own name. Afterwards, he caused the ac- 
count standing in his name to be closed, and transferred $2,391.55 to a 
new account in the same bank in the names of “Peter Carlin and Maggie 
Carlin.” The court said: “This case does not turn upon the question of 
an executed gift, for unquestionably a considerable portion of the money 
was the direct result of the daughter’s earning, deposited by her as her 
money; and if the father chose to recognize his daughter’s right to the 
result of her constant and industrious efforts, which he had led her to 
believe he was treasuring for her, and to make good to her, by the trans- 
fer of what he had in bank of her earnings as he had used from time 
to time, it was not a gift, but a restoration.” The court held that the 
evidence was sufficient to show that the money did, in fact, belong to 
Maggie Carlin, and that as executrix of her father’s estate she was not 
required to account for it. The case makes no new rule of law, but pro- 
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ceeds upon principles that have often been recognized. The court based 
its decision upon all the facts of the case, and not merely upon the fact 
that the account stood in both names. 





SATURDAY MATURITIES IN CONNECTICUT. 


Boston, Mass., June 24, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str: We had occasion this morning to verify our recollection of the 
laws of the state of Connecticut with reference to Saturday maturities, 
and consulted your abstract in the Bankers’ Directory. It seems to us 
that you are hardly clear or exactly present the conditions when you 
say: ““When the day of maturity falls upon a holiday or Sunday, presenta- 
tion for payment should be made on the next succeeding secular or busi- 
ness day.” “Saturdays are holidays from 12 o'clock noon.” As we read 
these statements they would not lead us to suppose that a note maturing 
before 12 o’clock Saturday should properly be held over until Monday. 
From other sources I see there is a special provision in the law for such 
maturities. Gro. B. Warren, Cashier. 


Answer.—In this respect, the law of Connecticut is precisely the 
same as that of Massachusetts; for the Negotiable Instruments Law has 
been adopted in both states. The provision of that act governing this 
matter is as follows: 

“Every negotiable instrument is payable at the time fixed therein 
without grace. When the day of maturity falls upon Sunday or a 
holiday, the instrument is payable on the next succeeding business day. 
Instruments falling due or becoming payable on Saturday are to be pre- 
sented for payment on the next succeeding business day, except that in- 
struments payable on demand may, at the option of the holder, be pre- 
sented for payment before twelve o’clock noon on Saturday when that 
entire day is not a holiday.” (Sec. 85.) 


GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


ANK deposits, for which no record is available earlier than in 1875, 
were in that year a trifle over 2 billion dollars, in 1900 714 bil- 
lions, and in 1906 1214 billions. In 1820 deposits in savings banks 

amounted to 1 million dollars, speaking in round terms; in 1850 they had 
reached 43 millions, in 1875 924 millions, in 1900 2 1-3 billions, and in 
1906 314 billions; while the number of depositors, which in 1820 was 
only 8,635, was in 1850 251,354, in 1875 2,359,864, and in 1900 6,107,- 
083, was in 1906 8,027,192, or nearly a thousand times as many as in 
1820, while the deposits were more than 3,000 times as much in 1906 
as in 1820. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on January 26, 
March 22 and May 20,1907. Total number of banks reporting on June 18, 1906, 6,058; May. 20, 
1907, 6,429; increase, 376. 





RESOURCES. Jan. 26, 1907.| Mar. 22, 1907.| May 20, 1907. 


Loans and discounts. . 7, $4,535,844,098 
Overdrafts eavel 36,762,892 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation eae 548,788,350 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits i 

Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 
U. 8. bonds on hand.. Sciatic Siaeslang ebelainaciie 





NT 


Bonds, mea hy ete.. 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned.. 

Due from National banks. . 

Due from State banks and bankers. . 
Due from approved reserve agents... 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for clearin, -house. 

Bills of other National banks.. 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents 
Specie 

Legal-tender notes.. 

Five per cent. redemption fund 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer. . 979,075 4,577,140 


$8,476,501 434 


eens 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.......... sii mamarcciiitphasichaiel $860,930 669, $883,690,917 
Surplus fund 528,216,918 534,794,629 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 65,705,083 182,549,115 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 7 
State bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks 
Due to approved reserve agents 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual mp 
U. 8. deposits 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 
Bonds borrowed 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Bills payable 
Reserved for taxes 
Liabilities other than those above 


i 








ama sa ter $8,476,501,434 


‘GQensens in the subeateel items sae resources and liabilities of National t banks as shown by 
the returns on May 20, 1907, as compared with the returns on Mar. 22, 1907, and June 18, 1906: 





SINCE MAR. 22, 1907. SINCE JUNE 18, 1906. 


Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 





$424,253,613 
| 65,210,700 


84,825,188 
44,726,652 


57,561,132 
55,249,670 
37,057,970 


Loans and discounts 


Due from National banks, State banks 
and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 

Legal tenders 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits..... eesesewsncens 

Circulation 

Due to National and State banks and 
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Individual deposits 

United States Government deposits. 
Bills payable and rediscounts 

Total resources 











BOLIVIA. 
A NEGLECTED FIELD OF GREAT OPPORTUNITIES. 


GEOGRAPHY—CLIMATE AND RIVERS—INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE—OBSTACLES TO 
PROGRESS—RAILWAYS—GOVERNMENT—BANKS AND MONETARY SYSTEM. 


By IGNACIO CALDERON, 
BOLIVIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


OTHING draws together or unites nations or individuals more 

N closely than a community of interests and good will. Neighbors 

living in adjoining houses who maintain the unapproachable 

spirit and a total indifference to things that might be of mutual interest, 

and neglect to cultivate friendly relations, remain as complete strangers 
as if one or the other inhabited the antipodes. 

To this spirit of aloofness may be attributed the lack of intercourse 
between the countries of North and South America. Many persons have 
such a confused idea of the countries lying south of Panama that the 
fact is truly lamentable. The belief seems to prevail that the republics 
of South America are a great distance away, while in reality some of 
them are no farther from us than the nations of Europe, and others are 
even much nearer. 

Fortunately, from the time of the memorable voyage of the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Root, last year there has been a pronounced reaction in 
this respect, and to-day there is a general desire for information about 
the South American republics, extending from Panama to Cape Horn. 


An InTERESTING PicTURE. 


The unbiased observer who studies the progressive movement and 
the stability so noticeable throughout those countries will easily see that 
there lies a profitable and wonderful field capable of unprecedented 
development. 

The young republics of South America occupy a vast territory of 
more than seven and one-half million square miles, with a population 
hardly reaching a total of sixty millions; and with an international com- 
merce amounting to nearly $1,500,000,000, yet the United States’ share 
in this large amount is scarcely twenty per cent. 

The variety of products found in this vast territory of magnificent 
prairies and forests, rich in tropical and temperate zone products, and 
high mountains abounding in incalculable mineral wealth, should be 
a subject of special study and interest for the North American people. 

In this article it is proposed to give a sketch of one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the richest South American countries, which, 
however, is so little known. 
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Boutvia AND Irs GroGrRApPHy. 


The Republic of Bolivia is situated in the heart of South America. 
A mediterranean country enclosed between great branches of the Andes, 
but occupying a most important position from an economic and interna- 
tional standpoint. Lying in longitude west 59 degrees 40 minutes to 73 
degrees 20 minutes (Paris meridian) and in latitude 9 degrees 35 min- 
utes and 25 degrees 30 minutes in the eastern section and 11 degrees 23 
minutes towards the west, it covers an area of more than 709,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north and east by Brazil; on the south by 
Argentina and Paraguay, and on the west by Peru and Chili. 

The Cordilleras of the Andes, traversing the whole length of the 
continent, divide themselves in Bolivia into two principal branches: the 
one of the west, forming a kind of wall between the sea and the interior,’ 
closely follows the coast; the other, extending towards the east and 
known as the Cordillera Real, presents a series of peaks eternally re- 
splendent in crowns of snow and lifting their heads to heights of more 
than 21,000 feet, as Illimani, and the Illampu with an elevation of 21,700 
feet, and others equally imposing. 

The high plateau of Bolivia occupies an area of more than 66,000 
square miles, with a mean altitude of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet above 
sea level. 

It is difficult to say whether the obstacles offered by the vast mountain 
walls to free commerce and the communication of the people is not more 
than compensated by the prodigious quantity of minerals these mountains 
contain, making Bolivia one of the richest countries of the globe. 

The forests and vast plains extending eastward, with about 7,000 
miles of navigable rivers, comprise a fertile agricultural territory em- 
bracing more than 304,000 square miles. 

If the natural exuberance and richness of the eastern section of Bo- 
livia is remarkable for its products, the region of the Cordilleras is the 
great storehouse of mineral wealth. The silver mines of Potosi, Oruro, 
Colquechaca, Huanchaca, and many others, have contributed hundreds of 
millions to the richness of the world. No less abundant are the deposits 
of copper, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, gold and tin. 

As the Spaniards settled first in the mining regions, the section of 
Bolivia situated east of the Cordillera Real, which includes the extensive 
territories watered by the tributaries of the Amazon and the Plata, is 
the least populated. There are found the vast forests filled with fine 
woods suitable for all industrial purposes, such as railway ties, building 
and cabinet-making. Some of these woods are as hard as iron. Rub- 
ber, peruvian bark, and a multitude of useful and medicinal plants 
abound in this soil, whose wonderful fertility could easily support many 
millions of inhabitants. The coffee and cocoa are conceded to be of the 
finest quality; fruits and all tropical products are abundant. The climate 
is generally healthful and suitable for settlement by European races. 
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Tue CuIMATE. 


The mean temperature of the lowlands of the Amazon to an altitude 
of 2,000 feet above sea level is seventy-four degrees; to an altitude of 
8,000 it is sixty-six degrees; and in the central plain, where the alti- 
tude varies from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, it is fifty degrees. 

It is calculated that to every 181 meters of ascent of the mountains 
there is a drop of one degree in the temperature. 

It may be said that in Bolivia there are only two seasons—the rainy 
season, which corresponds to summer, and extends from December to 
May, and the dry or winter solstice, lasting from May to December. 


VIEW OF LAKE TITICACA. 


In the latter months it seldom rains and the sky is clear and bright. 
The rains are more copious in the east and at times the rivers overflow 
and rise as high as ten meters above their ordinary level. 


Tue Rivers. 


Almost all of the navigable rivers of Bolivia flow into the Amazon, 
the most important being the Beni, which receives the Madre de Dios, the 
Orton and others before reaching its confluence with the Mamore, where 
it takes the name of Madeira, one of the most powerful tributaries of the 
Amazon. 

Unfortunately, the navigation of this great river is obstructed by a 
series of very dangerous rapids. The Government of Brazil has agreed 
by treaty to construct a railroad around these rapids and thus expedite 
the Amazon route. 
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The Pilecomayo and the Bermejo are rivers of importance flowing 
toward the southeast and emptying into the Paraguay. The eastern sec- 
tion of Bolivia is also rich in grazing lands, where the stock industry 
promises to be highly lucrative. To-day there are found vast herds of 
wild cattle roaming over the lands. 

Lake Titicaca on the boundary line between Peru and Bolivia is 
notable for its great altitude, for its romantic traditions and for the 
monuments of that distant epoch yet standing on the Island of the Sun. 
The lake’s surface covers an area of more than 5,200 square miles. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 


During the last few years the commerce of Bolivia has increased 
considerably. In 1905 it reached 69,665,000 in Bolivian money; an in- 
crease of thirty per cent. over the figures of the previous year; and, ac~ 
cording to the statement of President Montes in his last message tu 
Congress, in 1906 it reached eighty millions; and when the railroads 
now in course of construction are completed these figures could be easily 
doubled in a short time. 

The commerce with the United States has also grown in recent years, 
and the construction of the railways will greatly augment the present 
movement. The importations into Bolivia in 1905 amounted to $1,720,- 
000, and yet this small sum is a large increase compared with previous 
years. 

During the first two months of the present year the exportations to 
Bolivia marked a great improvement, and amounted to $657,892.23. 

On the other hand, the importations of Bolivian products into the 
United States hardly reached $60,000, while Bolivia produced rubber, 
tin, cocoa, cocoa leaves, peruvian bark and many other articles of great 
consumption in the United States, and which are purchased in Europe 
to be brought here. 

The exportation of silver averages 13,000,000 ounces a year; copper, 
5,000 tons more or less; the production of tin grows from year to year, 
so that from 1897, or ten years ago, when the production was about 
3,000 tons, it had reached 17,000 in 1905, and during the past year it 
is probable that the exportation exceeded 20,000 tons of pure tin. 

It is impossible to foresee the marvelous development that railway fa- 
cilities will give to this industry, as well as to the general progress of 
the country. Bismuth, zinc and gold represent quantities no less im- 
portant. 


OssTAcLes TO PRoOGREss. 


The main causes that hinder the development of Bolivia’s wealth 
are the difficulty and the cost of transportation, the lack of capital and 
the scarcity of population. To show to what an extent the high rate of 
freight hinders the growth of industries in Bolivia it is enough to state 
that coal at the seacoast is worth from eighteen to twenty-five shillings, 
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or say four to five dollars, more or less, per ton; taken to the mines in 
the interior of Bolivia, according to the distance, yet this may not exceed 
five hundred miles, and the price will be from forty to eighty dollars. 
Efforts are being made to overcome this difficulty by means of electric 
and hydraulic power. 


VEGETATION AT LA PAZ, ALTITUDE OF 12,800 FEET. 


In spite of all the obstacles that the Bolivian industries have encoun- 
tered on passing through the Amazon, the exportation of rubber in 
1905 amounted to 1,700,000 kilos. This is a product whose output could 
be increased when the railways now building are completed. Sir Martin 
Conway calculates as not improbable that there may be about fifty mil- 
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lion rubber trees in the region of the Upper Beni alone. Each tree is 
supposed to yield annually from three to seven pounds of rubber. 


Raitways UNprer Construction. 


As the principal means of developing a country is to make it at- 
tractive and profitable for the immigrant and to facilitate the exporta- 
tion of its riches, the Government of Bolivia has entered upon the con- 
struction of railways, which are so necessary for the progress of modera 
peoples. 

The position Bolivia occupies in the heart of South America gives 
her commercial and international importance, and although deprived of 
her coast on the Pacific, she is in immediate contact with five of the 
most advanced republics; and it is to their interests to encourage a 
mutual trade for the benefits that will naturally result. And this is 
not all; the main railway line under construction in Bolivia has a conti- 
nental bearing, as it will establish connection between the Argentine 
system that is now being extended into the interior of Bolivia with the 
Peruvian railroads coming from the north and the Pacific coast. Then 
Lima in Peru, La Paz in Bolivia, and Buenos Aires in the Argentine 
will be united within a few years by a continuous railway spanning the 
2,500 miles more or less that separate the capital of Peru on the Pacific 
from the capital of Argentina on the Atlantic, and which will form an 
important section of the Pan-American Railway. 

The lines to be constructed by the American syndicate are from La 
Paz to Tupiza, 530 miles; Oruro to Cochabamba, 133 miles; and La Paz 
to Puerto Pando, 200 miles; in all 863 miles. 

Of these railroads the one from La Paz, passing by Oruro and Potosi 
to Tupiza, will form the chain uniting the republics of the Pacific with 
those of the Atlantic, besides traversing the richest metallic zone that 
exists, perhaps, in the world. The line from Oruro to Cochabamba will 
open to commerce the fertile valleys of the interior of that section—the 
most thickly-populated portion of Bolivia—and make that part of the 
country accessible to the navigable branches of the Mamore. 

The railroad from La Paz to Puerto Pando, a port situated at the 
headwaters of the Beni, will open the territories of the Beni, where 
rubber grows in such abundance, also coffee and all the most valuable 
tropical products, as well asthe various classes of woods. This railway 
will have the peculiarity of passing in a few hours from the frigid zone 
of the high plains, where there is practically no vegetation, to the tropieal 
region of the orange and sugar cane. In a distance of less than thirty 
miles the traveler will be transported, as if by magic, from a tempera- 
ture of perhaps forty degrees or less to one of seventy or more, as he 
descends through wonderful scenery to the other side of the great eastern 
chain of the Andes. 

But these railroads are not the only ones that are to transform in a 
comparatively few years the economic life of Bolivia and give her the 
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rank and importance to which her size and position entitle her. By a 
treaty of peace recently celebrated with Chili that Republic agrees to build 
(and work has already commenced) a railroad from Arica to La Paz, 
a distance of some 300 miles. That line will unite Bolivia with the 
Pacific by a road much more direct than that at present afforded by the 
Antofagasta line, which is 575 miles long, or that from Mollendo to 
La Paz via Lake Titicaca, a distance of 563 miles, and will bring the city 
of La Paz within eight or ten hours’ time of the coast. 

The Belivian Congress authorized more than a year ago the building 
of a railway from the borders of the River Paraguay to Santa Cruz, 
one of the most mediterranean cities, but destined to become one of 
great importance. The projectors have deposited the sum of 100,000 
pesos as a guaranty for the execution of the contract, and the construc- 
tion materials have begun to be transported by way of the Plata and 
the Paraguay rivers. The length of this line will be 497 miles. This 
will offer free communication to the rich oriental zone by way of the Plata 
and the Paraguay and open to immigration and progress a territory of 
more than 242,000 square miles, watered by large rivers and of remark- 
able fertility. There are on foot other projects of railway construction 
of no less importance. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Bolivia has a constitution based on the unitarian form of central 
government: The executive power is vested in a president elected every 
four years by direct vote of the citizens, and who cannot be a candidate 
for re-election until after an intervening term. 

There are six cabinet ministers, selected by the president; but Con- 
gress has the right to examine their acts, which if not approved may 
cause their resignation. 

Congress is composed of two houses: The Deputies, who are elected 
in accordance with the number of inhabitants of their respective sections; 
and the Senators, two for each of the eight departments into which the 
Republic is divided. 

The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, whose members are 
appointed by the Senate; and lower courts and judges. The members of 
the Supreme Court are elected for ten years and the other judges for 
four years. 

Foreigners have the same rights as the natives, excepting that of 
suffrage, and may become members of the municipal bodies of the places 
where they establish their residence. : 


Banks AND Money System. 


The establishment of banks in Bolivia is regulated by a law promul- 
gated September 30, 1890. 

There are to-day in Bolivia five banks of issue and three mortgage 
banks. The first bank was established in 1867. According to law any 
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person desiring to open a bank of issue must ask authorization from 
Congress, which being granted, it is then required to show proof of the 
necessary capital. This should be at least 500,000 bolivianos in hard 
money, or silver and gold bars. ‘The head of the bank is obliged to make 
affidavit that these funds are the property of the bank and form its 
capital. 

The bank may then proceed to issue notes of one, five, ten and one 
hundred bolivianos up to an amount equal to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. of the capital; and must keep on hand at least thirty per cent. 
of the value of the notes issued. The loans to one individual or corpora- 
tion must not exceed ten per cent. of the capital. The bank is obliged to 
convert its bills into money upon presentation. 

Bolivia has never had paper money, and currency is on the hard- 
money basis. The banks cannot lend on real estate. Generally they 
allow credit on current accounts, with guaranteed collateral or under 
the endorsement of two concerns of recognized standing. 

For obtaining money on real estate there are special institutions 
called mortgage banks, which lend on this class of securities exclusively. 
Such loans must not in any case exceed fifty per cent. of the value of the 
real estate. They are made for a fixed term of amortization so that at 
the expiration of their time the debt becomes paid. 

The interest charged by the mortgage banks is eight and ten per 
cent., with an additional commission of one-half per cent., and so much 
for the amortization of the capital, according to the time of the loan. 

Bolivian money is based on the silver standard, the monetary unit 
being the boliviano, which is a piece of silver 900 fine, weighing twenty- 
five grams. The smaller pieces are: the half boliviano, of twelve and 
one-half grams; the peseta of five grams; the real of two and one-half 
grams; the half real of 1.200 grams. For the latter there have been sub- 
stituted the nickel, five and ten centavos and the copper one and two 
centavos. 

The bank bills represent denominations of one, five, ten, twenty and 
one hundred bolivianos. The value of the boliviano fluctuates, varying 
with the price of silver, but recently it has been steady at twenty d., or 
forty cents gold. 

In the Congress of the latter part of last year the Government pre- 
sented a project of legally adopting the gold standard, which will over- 
come the inconvenience of the fluctuations in values. The plan is to make 
the standard gold money of twelve and one half bolivianos equivalent in 
value to the pound sterling. 

The establishment of the gold standard will greatly help the sta- 
bility of values, thereby attracting the investment of foreign capital. 

All of the Bolivian banks are established with national capital, and, 
as a rule, they produce an annual dividend for their shareholders of from 
ten to twelve per cent. net. Recently the Banco Aleman Transatlantico 
and some other German banks have established branches in La Paz and 
Oruro. 
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The great development of the mining industries and the increased 
traffic that will follow the completion of the railways will offer a very 
profitable and sure field for foreign investment and enterprise. 


Tue Country’s Minerat Resources. 


The mines are one of the principal sources of wealth of Bolivia. The 
laws relating to the adjudication of mining properties are very liberal. 
Any person possessing the legal capacity to contract may ask for as many 
as thirty hectareas in new mining regions, and an unlimited number of 
hectareas in sections already expleited. To the request there must be 
attached a stamp for ten bolivianos ($4), and if there is no opposition 
the applicant becomes the owner of the property, subject to a small con- 
tribution, called the patente, payable annually. 

In the section embraced between Oruro and Potosi, and in many 
places in the Department of La Paz, are found numerous lodes of tin 
mines, many of which are being actively worked. 

In order to form an idea of the benefits of this work it is well to 
take into consideration the following facts: 

The price of pure tin in London in recent years has fluctuated be- 
tween 182 and 198 pounds sterling per ton. For the following figures 
we will take the minimum price of £180 per ton. As Bolivia 
exports the greater part of tin unrefined, called barrillas, which is the 
crude metal averaging sixty per cent.; the result is that a ton of barrilla 
de estano represents a value of £108 net. The profit of the mines 
is more than one hundred per cent., according to these figures; as, count- 
ing the cost of mining, payment of duty and freight to Europe does not 
exceed £52 per ton. 

Naturally, in some cases the cost may be much less, because this 
depends upon the richness of the mineral, the machinery used, etc. 

The exploitation of copper offers equally as advantageous results, 
and is not more costly than tin. 


Otuen INpustRIEs. 


In the pampas of northeast Bolivia, with an outlet to the Argentine 
Republic, it is possible to develop the grazing industry on a great scale, 
as in the provinces of the Gran Chaco, Santa Cruz and part of the De- 
partment of Chuquisaca there are extensive lands where grazing could be 
developed to great advantage and at a small cost. 

Regarding the exploitation of rubber, in all the eastern region about 
the tributaries of the Amazon, such as the Beni, Mamore and the Madre 
de Dios, are found vast forests of rubber trees, whose exploitation offers 
a profitable field. 

These industries demand capital for development on a large scale. 

On account of the development of the mining industry in Bolivia there 
is a great demand for all kinds of mechanical appliances, and therefore 
the manufacturers could find a good market for their products. 
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Bolivian Minister to the United States. 





THE BOLIVIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. 


MONG the instrumentalities that are exercising a powerful influ- 
A ence in promoting closer relations between the United States and 
the Latin-American nations, the diplomatic representatives of 
the latter countries hold a prominent place. The ambassadors and min- 
isters from Mexico, Central America and South America include men 
who have occupied eminent stations in their respective countries, and who 
are thoroughly familiar with the political, social and business life of the 
United States. 

One of the distinguished diplomatic representatives from South Amer- 
ica is Senor Don Ignacio Calderon, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Republic of Bolivia to the United States. 

Senor Calderon is descended. from, an ancient and honored Spanish 
family named Calderon de la Barca, the qualifying words having been 
dropped in the course of time in accordance with the spirit of the New 
World which considers native worth as of more importance than an- 
cestry. 

The history of the family in South America begins with a Calderon 
who, as governor, was deputed by Spain to Upper Peru, then a vice- 
regency with a territory including what is now Argentina, Peru and Bo- 
livia. The immediate descendant of this agent of the crown was esteemed 
as a jurist of high repute. 

Ignacio Calderon, Bolivian Minister to the United States, is 
one of the best examples of the progressive and _ patriotic 
Latin-Americans whose aim is to do everything within his power to 
forward his country’s interest and place among the nations. He was 
born at La Paz in 1848. After completing his education, at the Uni- 
versity of La Paz, he became, at the age of nineteen, a professor of 
history in that university. Here he continued for one year, when he 
began his diplomatic career by becoming Second Secretary of the Bo- 
livian Legation at Rome. He held this post for two years, when he was 
recalled to Bolivia to take the important position of Supervisor of Public 
Instruction, and later he was appointed First Secretary of the Bolivian 
Legation at Lima, Peru. 

At about the age of twenty-eight Senor Calderon resigned from the 
diplomatic service and came to America for travel and study. Probably 
the educational opportunities afforded by the Centennial Exhibition, held 
at Philadelphia in 1876, inclined him to locate in that city. It was here, 
a year later, that he married the daughter of an old Quaker family, 
Miss Arcadia Lee Cropper Yarnall of Virginia. Then followed a period 
of travel throughout the United States with an offer of appointment by 
the Bolivian Government in 1879 as Charge d’Affaires. The character 
of the executive at the head of his country’s government at that time 
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(then at war with Chile) did not meet with his approval, and accounted 
for his refusal of the post. 

In 1900, in recognition of his capacity, President Pando made Senor 
Calderon a member of his cabinet with the responsible post of Secretary 
of the Treasury. Confronting him at the date of his appointment was 
the troubled conditions prevailing with Brazil, whose dispute over the 
Acre tract had, since 1867, threatened to involve the two countries in 
strife and war. His interim of service prior to coming to America has 
seen the contention amicably settled, with $10,000,000 added to the 
Bolivian Treasury. 

Since his appointment as Minister to the United States, in May, 1906, 
Senor Calderon has performed a valuable service to his country by inter- 
esting a syndicate of New York capitalists, co-operating with the Bolivian 
Government, in the construction of railways in Bolivia. This will be of 
vast benefit to that country in bringing its mineral and other great natural 
resources to the world’s markets. 

Minister Calderon is not only an accomplished diplomat, statesman 
and scholar, but is also a man of affairs and keenly alive to the condi- 
tions essential to modern progress. He is a man of unassuming demeanor, 
courteous to everybody, and affable to his friends. His labors at Wash- 
ington have already done much to forward the interests of his own coun- 
try by cultivating closer relations between Bolivia and the United States, 
based upon mutual justice and good will. 





GOLD COINAGE IN CHINA. 


ONSUL-GENERAL JAMES RAGSDALE furnishes the following 
C report from Tientsin: 

The Board of Finance and the Director of the Chinese Imperial 
mint have passed the following resolutions in connection with the coinage 
of gold: 

1. That more mines be prospected for, so as to insure a sufficient sup- 
ply of gold. 

2. That the provinces be ordered to make purchases of the metal and 
quickly transport same to Tientsin for minting. Rewards will be granted 
to the provinces which make the largest purchases. 

3. That experimental coinage be made first in Tientsin, and extended 
to other provinces should it prove to be satisfactory. 

4. That a uniform rate of exchange be fixed. 

5. That one-tenth of the pay of officials of all grades above 100 taels 
be in gold. 

6. That the gold coins be accepted for payment of customs and likin. 

7. That gold, either in bullion or coin, is prohibited from being ex- 
ported. 

8. That the metal is prohibited from being used for the coating of 
idols. 

0. That a law be passed to prevent the destruction of gold coins for 


any purpose. 





RAILROAD VALUATION. 


By IVY L. LEE. 


“If the United States Government undertakes the valuation of railroad prop- 
erty, it will enter upon an uncharted sea. The undertaking would be stupen- 
dous. A readjustment of the tariff would be as child’s play beside it.’’—Wall 
Street Journal, April 19. 


O much has been said, so many courses suggested, in regard to rail- 
S road valuation, that one is reminded of the celebrated passage with 

which Daniel Webster began his reply to Hayne: 

“When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather 
and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in 
the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascer- 
tain how far the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us 
imitate this prudence; and, before we float further on the waves of this 
debate, refer to the point from which we departed, that we may, at least, 
be able to conjecture where we now are.” 

The proposal to make a “physical valuation” of the railways of the 
United States—a suggestion without precedent in any other country on 
the globe—received its official launching in the Annual Report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1903, when it was urged that such 
a valuation should be made to enable the commission to apply “the judic- 
ial rules for the determination of reasonable rates for freight and pas- 
senger traffic,’ which “include and lay stress upon the fair value of the 
roads whose rates are the subject of complaint.” 

The valuation idea was later taken up and has been urged by Senator 
LaFollette ever since his entrance into the Senate. Mr. LaFollette took 
the view that the ascertainment of actual railroad values would furnish 
a basis for the making of rates, when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion arrived at the point where there was a demand for extensive rate 
changes through it—a situation which has not as yet arisen. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, never seriously main- 
tained that a knowledge of the actual or true value of railroad property 
would enable it to make any particular rate, or to revise any given rate, 
with a great degree of justice. The LaFollette idea of having such a 
valuation made was adopted by the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
winter apparently with a different purpose in mind. This was the ascer- 
tainment of the value of railroad property in order to estimate more ac- 
curately the real economic position of the companies, and possibly to 
afford a basis for a Federal system of supervision of the capitalization of 
interstate lines and thereby prevent the issue of watered capital. 

From these ideas, which underlay the original suggestion for valuation, 
the more thoughtful adherents of the scheme have gone on several new 

6 
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tacks which indicate a much more comprehensive grasp of the funda- 
mental] difficulties of the problem. For example, Mr. Prouty, one of the 
most outspoken members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an 
address before the National Association of Manufacturers in New York 
on May 22, said: 


“The popular impression that if the value of our railroads were 
known it would be easy so to adjust rates that a fair return upon that 
value, and only a fair return, would be obtained, is entirely erroneous. 
The most that can be done in most cases, in fixing the value of our rail- 
roads, would be to determine the cost of their reproduction at the present 
time. . . . Such a valuation would . . . establish, as it were, 
a point of departure to-day from which future values might, in some 
measure, be reckoned. It would give the people definite knowledge of 
the actual money cost of our great transportation systems, and would 
be of immense value jn correcting many erroneous impressions in this 
respect.” 

Note the abandonment here of the idea that a definite or immediate 
purpose of any kind will be achieved by a railroad valuation. The Presi- 
dent himself in his Indianapolis speech, in stating his reasons for the 
proposed valuation, said: 


“At the outset, let it be understood that physical valuation is no 
panacea; it is no sufficient measurement of a road, but it will be ulti- 
mately needed as an essential instrument in administrative supervision. 


It will be of use to the commission in connection with the duty of deter- 
mining the reasonableness of future capitalization both as one element to 
enable such a body to come to a right conclusion in the matter, and also 
as an element to be placed before the investing public to enable this pub- 
lic, in its turn, to reach a conclusion.” 

It must become apparent from these quotations that far from expect- 
ing to realize a specific result from the proposed valuation, its most 
active supporters now acknowledge that only a vague and remote aim 
would be reached. Should it not, therefore, be considered very seriously 
and critically whether it is worth while to spend the public money in such 
a direction, and consume much time and create more uncertainty in the 
minds of investors, where too much already exists, as to the real inten- 
tion of the Government? 


Tur Dancer Wuicu Lurks IN THE PLAN. 


In any discussion of this subject, it must be borne in mind that we 
cannot neglect the many delicate facts which intimately concern this 
matter. And one of these facts—-no matter whether it ought to be true 
or not—that, no matter what professions the Government might make, 
the embarkation upon a scheme of valuation would arouse very grave 
misgivings, for many legitimate investors would feel—perhaps vaguely 
but yet certainly—that the ultimate effect of such a scheme would be 
an attack upon their properties. And, indeed, is it extravagant to assume 
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that a Government valuation would be a firebrand in the hands of dema- 
gogues or in the hands of sincere and yet misinformed or inexperienced 
Federal or state legislators? 

And is this factor not worthy of the most serious thought at a time 
when the credit of railroads is so sensitive that so shrewd an observer of 
railroad conditions as James J. Hill is led to observe (in an interview 
on June 13): 

“T believe that the Government will eventually be forced to lend its 
credit to the railroads in order to finance their necessities. The demands 
of the public are becoming more insistent all the time. It will insist that 
the railroads shall lay certain rails and add more cars. The railroads 
will say that they cannot, that their credit is exhausted; then the Govern- 
ment will have to step in and supply this deficiency. The situation might 
eventually lead to Government ownership of railroads. If such a thing 
comes to pass it will mean the end of republican government.” 

This is no mere pessimistic grumble, for even if we fully accept the 
President’s assurances that there will be no attack on past security issues 
and that a valuation will help the railroads, we cannot overlook the possi- 
bility that within a twelve-month from the beginning of this scheme, a 
new President might be inaugurated who would hold to the view ex- 
pressed by W. J. Bryan, who on April 16, 1907, said in a speech in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“You cannot have regulation until you know what the railroads are 
worth. The attempts at regulation so far have been worthless because of 
this very fact.” 

Mr. Bryan, who appears to believe that the value of railroads, like the 
price of silver, can be established by Government fiat, also stated in a 
letter to Henry M. Whitney of Boston, under date of March 25, that 
“the present value of the railroads should be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the commissions of the various states, jn order 
that investors may know when they are buying stock of intrinsic value 
and when they are being cheated.” 

That such danger as careful men might consider to lurk in the 
proposed plan is not altogether fanciful may be seen in this circumstance: 
A few years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission ordered the 
carriers to report in detail the tons and ton miles of certain commodities, 
such as coal, lumber, etc., and the revenue derived therefrom. As such 
reports involved great labor and expense, the railroads refused to make 
them. Under the new rate law such reports will have to be made. Let us 
assume that during times of great prosperity a railroad earns ten per 
cent., or twelve per cent. on its stock, and that upon complaint of a shipper 
the commission orders a reduction in the rate on certain articles of 
freight. With the above information before the commission, it could 
readily ascertain the effect upon the earnings of the company, and if the 
representatives of that railroad demurred, the commission could say: 
“The reduction merely amounts to a small percentage of the earnings. 
The official valuation shows that you are earning too large a profit on the 
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value of the property, and therefore, the new or reduced rate is just and 
reasonable.” It is a fair subject of doubt as to whether commissions, 
state or Federal, would accept, in such circumstances, the railroad argu- 
ment that it is impossible to ascertain whether any one or any series of 
freight rates are specifically remunerative to a company. 

Can investors be blamed, then, if they reason that even if the President 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission should agree that rates cannot 
be based upon valuation and that such valuation cannot be used for 
the purpose of determining the reasonableness of rates, yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may, in fact, at some future time, by reason per- 
haps of a changed personnel, deduce from the Federal valuation a formula 
for the most radical reduction in rates? In this, and in other ways, and 
notwithstanding the impossibility of arriving at a just and equitable 
valuation, if official figures are established at all, they will do infinite 
harm. Whenever a railroad has occasion to appeal from a decision of 
the commission to the courts, it will labor under the disadvantage that 
the “value” of its property has seemingly been established by a Federal 
tribunal. 

If nothing in the nature of an attack is contemplated, then why should 
a valuation be made in the first instance? Certainly, not to add anything 
to the value of properties. It is not supposable that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would permit a railroad to increase its freight rates 
because a company was found to be under-capitalized. It is very gen- 
erally believed by well-posted men—and the view received endorsement 
by the President in his Indianapolis speech, that any valuation will dis- 
close a nominal value far in excess of the present capitalization of most 
railroads. Is it to be assumed that upon this fact there can be predicated 
any increase in rates upon those lines? 

But let us grant for the moment that the danger of affecting senti- 
ment and undermining confidence will be worth risking in view of the 
results to be obtained—is it possible to reach any conclusion at all that 
can command the confidence of thoughtful men? And let us never forget 
that any valuation of railway properties by the Government, although 
its conclusions might be regarded as preposterous by experts, must have 
weight with multitudes of the undiscerning who would be apt to regard 
the worth of properties as fixed more or less by the Government stamp. 


Various Meruops or DETERMINING VALUES. 


What is to be the basis of the proposed valuation? There are now 
four methods seriously discussed: Determining the cost of reproducing 
the property; by ascertaining earning capacity and capitalizing this; 
by finding out the original cost, and by accepting the combined market 
values of all stocks and bonds of the property concerned. 

It is generally conceded that in any plan of valuation which should be 
made, Professor Henry C. Adams, Statistician to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, would be an important factor. Not long since he 
made this statement of his idea of a fair method of valuation: 
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“Railroad valuation must be based on the physical inventory and the 
earning capacity, and there must be a Federal valuation free from the 
speculative element except by the use of market prices in determining the 
rate of capitalization to the extent that earnings are accepted as a basis 
of valuation.” 

Professor Adams here speaks of “physical inventory” and “earning 
capacity” as though they were two individual factors which could be 
balanced up. Indeed it is quite common to hear arguments in favor of a 
“physical valuation,” which Professor Adams describes as “inventory by 
a competent engineer, which would result in a classification of the physi- 
cal elements of railway properties and an assignment to each element of 
its appropriate present value.” 

In order to analyze this declaration of Professor Adams, we must 
find out what is value. Professor Adams reasons as though value was an 
intrinsic quality of physical things—like weight or hardness or length 
and breadth-—although it is a familiar economic principle that value is not 
a quality but a relationship—a relationship in the case of railroads be- 
tween earning capacity and property. With a change in rates the earn- 
ing capacity may vary so materially that physical valuation as a basis 
of rates would substitute a condition for a cause, and would be therefore 
altogether erroneous and misleading. A thousand miles of track, a 
locomotive or a freight car cannot be isolated and declared to have value 
inherent in itself. The value of either is dependent upon the use to 
which it is put and the service that it renders to the community. This 
value is measured in money according to the relation which the service 
rendered bears to many other conditions. Suppose, for example, one 
road built in a fertile valley with easy grades and curves, and another 
across a mountain range. One may have been built for $25,000 a mile, 
and the other for $100,000 a mile, yet the first might easily earn several 
times as much as the second, and of course, would be worth proportion- 
ately more. 

A case in point is a small railroad in Pennsylvania which in 1905 
showed net earnings of $25,000. In 1906, owing to special factors, the 
line showed a loss of $10,000, because a new road was built to parallel 
it, and turned real value into an actual burden or loss. The value of the 
property based upon the original cost, cost of maintenance and operation, 
improvements, or of reproduction, was greater in 1906 than it was in 
1905, and yet the value of the property as a railroad was less. 

Another suggestive case is that of a small road in Cincinnati, known 
as the Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern Railway, now owned by the 
Pennsylvania interests. This line was less than forty miles in length 
with heavy grades and with little or no local travel, but built through a 
section of Cincinnati that covered a growing development of manufac- 
turing and other industries. The road went through bankruptcy and was 
purchased by several men who maintained the property for several years 
but realized nothing from it. Realizing its strategic location, the Penn- 
sylvania purchased it. In a few years they turned a heavy traffic upon 
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it, built up its local business and put it on a dividend-paying basis. The 
mileage was not increased, although some property was added. Its 
physical condition was somewhat improved, both as to track and im- 
provements. The company’s real physical valuation, however, as it ex- 
isted prior to its purchase by the Pennsylvania, and since that time, would 
show but little difference comparatively, though its actual valuation was 
enormously increased. 

“The value of the property results from the use to which it is put,” 
says the Supreme Court in the case of Railroad, etc., vs. Backus, 154 
U. S., “and varies with the profitableness of that use, present and pros- 
pective, actual and anticipated. There is no pecuniary value outside of 
that which results from such use.” 

It is, furthermore, illogical to attempt a valuation of railroad prop- 
erty piecemeal. It is as though a man should take a machine apart and 
then try to determine its value by appraising each part, forgetting that 
the value of the machine depends entirely upon its productiveness as 
whole. 

The value of a railroad, then, depends upon the degree of efficiency 
with which it is able to serve its purpose of affording safe, regular, expe- 
ditious and cheap means of communication, and more especially upon the 
volume and character of traffic which it has been able to develop in the 
course of years. 


No DrepeNnrENCE ON ORIGINAL Cost. 


But little light could be shed upon this value by ascertaining original 
cost. A railroad, according to any hypothesis, is private property, and 
private property is certainly entitled to the major portion of the incre- 
ment which may arise from fortunate location, foresight, or economic 
management. The value of a railroad, like that of any cther business 
property, may be a matter of growth, while its location, good will, and 
established business are elements to be considered in determining its 
value. It would be absolutely impossible to reproduce a large number of 
the railroads. If the terminals of any well-established railroad company 
were to be wiped out of existence to-day, it would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive to reproduce them to-morrow, if the property where they are 
located should maintain its present value. 

The question has frequently been asked, What would it cost to replace 
the terminals in the large cities, not to count the real estate owned by the 
railroads in the smaller towns elsewhere along their lines? If another 
railroad were to undertake to-day to gain entrance into New York city 
and to duplicate, say, the terminals. of the New York Central and its line 
into the city, what would it cost? An indication of the cost of such an 
undertaking is found in the money which the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
devoted to the accomplishment of this very purpose, which is estimated at 
about $90,000,000—the equivalent of an expenditure of $40,000 a mile 
for the entire length of a line more than 2,000 miles long. 
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It could be clearly shown that millions of dollars have gone into the 
development of a well-established road like the Pennsylvania which are 
not represented by stocks and bonds. It also could be shown that a 
physical valuation of that property would result in a “valuation” far 
beyond that represented by the capitalization, because of the enormous 
increase in the market price of property alone, since the road was built. 
And yet, after all, this “value” would be fictitious, so far as the rail- 
road is concerned, because the value of the real estate—say its termi- 
nals, for example—in a great many cases must be estimated on the basis 
of the value of the surrounding real estate, whereas it would by no means 
be of the same value to the company for railroad purposes. From this 
standpoint it would be unjust, even if a company could put such a practice 
in force, to base its fares and rates upon such value. Take Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. The company’s elevated track, with the station 
terminal, east of the Schuylkill River, is worth millions of dollars more 
than was paid for it, based upon the value of the surrounding real estate, 
but it has by no means so greatly enhanced in value for the purpose for 
which it is intended, namely, as a railroad—because the company cannot 
erect twenty-story office buildings upon it and charge rentals the same as 
if it were purely an office building of a bank or trust company. 

But even were it possible to arrive at the valuation of a railroad by 
taking the sum of its parts, it cannot be forgotten that it is of the es- 
sential nature of value that its accurate measurement must forever elude 
the most intelligent work and inquiry, and that if once discovered its 
rapid variations would make the discovery worthless for the end sug- 
gested. Value, as before stated, is a relation between one commodity and 
another commodity or group of commodities. The real value of a rail- 
road is, therefore, an outcome from its earnings. It obviously cannot be 
possible to derive rates from value, when value itself is actually the final 
consequence of rates. 

As to the matter of construction and equipment: with most rail- 
roads this has been a gradual process. Changes have been made through 
a series of years with the element of cost differing from time to time. 
It would be impossible to figure out what any one important railroad, to 
say nothing of the large systems that have been formed partly by gradual 
extension and partly by consolidations, has cost in actual capital. 

As a matter of fact, a railroad could not be replaced within a genera- 
tion of time if it were to be wiped out. It has cost more in one year than 
another to construct any railroad, according to the prevailing expense for 
labor and material and the current value of money. The true value at 
one time, according to this measure, would be a false one at another time. 
It would not be a real value, but a hypothetical one. Earning capacity 
does not depend upon what the property cost, or what it would cost to 
replace it, nor upon the amount of capital invested. It depends, to re- 
peat, upon the volume of business and the net earnings that are made 
in conducting it. 
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It can be postulated, then, that to base a “physical valuation” upon 
these derived values would be reasoning in a circle. A physical valuation 
of railway property is the next thing to an impossibility. The property 
would have little value, except as old iron, if it did not have present or 
potential earning power. The earning power of railways under present 
conditions is based upon their passenger and freight rates. If these 
rates were reduced, the value of the property would decline. Any at- 
tempt to determine the physical value by a set of arbitrary rules based 
upon present value would be no index of what the value would be found 
to be if the earning power of the property were impaired by the reduction 
of rates. If physical valuation were based upon earning power at pres- 
ent rates, and rates were to be reduced because they were deemed too 
high, then the physical value would fall by the ratio of the diminution 
of net earning power. 

It is true that some crude approximation of the value of one property 
might be found by comparing it with the value of similar miles of track- 
age and similar equipment in another property. But this means of de- 
termining value would be as vague as the shifting sands or the waves of 
the sea. The condition and the earning power of each road are deter- 
mined by its environment. It cannot be arbitrarily said that, because one 
hundred miles of trackage in New York have a certain value, then one 
hundred miles of equally good rails, equally well ballasted and with an 
equally good signal system, have the same value in Oklahoma. It would 
be as difficult to reach a common standard of comparison, beyond the 
bare weight of rails and equipment as scrap iron, as it would be to under- 
take to measure on the ever-changing sea the length and height of one 
wave by the length and height of another. 

What a railroad may rightly charge, or can charge with advantage 
to itself for carrying a particular class of commodities, or all commodities 
entering into its traffic, does not depend upon what its property has cost, 
what it would cost to replace it, or what may be the volume at par or 
value in the market of its securities. The market value of the property 
may be affected by what it is able to charge or is permitted to charge, but 
it furnishes no fair criterion of what would be just and reasonable. 


Factors Upon Wuicu Rates DEPEND. 


Commercial conditions, the exigencies of business, the competition of 
one product with another product, the competition of one market with 
another market, the necessity, as well as the privilege of developing the 
latent resources of the territory through which the lines run, or of pro- 
moting new industries and thereby increasing the wealth of several com- 
munities—these factors make the rates. So strong, indeed, is the force 
of these elements that a railroad is generally compelled to charge very 
low rates and, in many cases, unreasonably low rates. Rates that will 
attract traffic and that will enable producers in the territory contiguous 
to a railroad to reach their markets and increase their production must be 
accepted or the business will not move. 
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That economic laws make railroad rates would be a matter of com- 
mon knowledge if well-known facts were applied. A rate, for example, 
is made on Oregon lumber coming to the Middle West that enables the 
Pacific Coast producer to compete with Michigan. Without a rate sub- 
stantially the same as that paid by nearer producers, Oregon lumber 
would have no eastern market. This situation is duplicated in scores of 
instances throughout the country, and in the first contest decided by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the Hepburn law, the practice 
was specifically upheld. 

With proper consideration then, for the business of the country or of 
the carriers, rates cannot be made independent of economic laws—neither 
by legislation arbitrarily fixing the rate nor by capitalization of the car- 
rier likewise arbitrarily fixing the rate. The management of a railway 
is, in a broad sense, therefore, powerless to fix its rates. It must accept 
the rates that are the resultant of those economic and commercial forces 
which are as absolutely beyond the control of its managers as are the 
orbits of the planets. 

That this is true is further shown by the fact that many railroads 
have never been able to pay dividends on all of their capital stock, while 
others are unable to pay any dividends on any part of it, and still others 
are not able to pay interest on their bonded indebtedness. If a railway 
could adjust its rates to its capitalization, there could be no reason why 
any toad should not earn dividends on its capitalization and thus forever 
abolish receiverships and bankruptcy. 

The traffic of a railroad fluctuates. There are long periods of de- 
pression of business when rates have to be reduced in order to enable 
shippers to send their commodities to the markets and when many rail- 
roads can barely earn interest charges and the shareholders can receive 
no dividends. 

With the diverse and conflicting theories now presented, it is obvious 
that an appraisal of the railroads will not rise above the dignity of an 
arbitrary guess. Which way would the valuation commission guess? If 
it guessed unduly high and rates were made in accordance therewith, 
shippers would suffer. If it guessed unduly low the railroad would lose 
the property so confiscated. To assess the value of so stable and as tangi- 
ble a property as a school site in a town usually requires the deliberations 
of a board of experts, and a long period of discussion, often ending in dis- 
agreement. Compare the insignificance of this transaction and its at- 
tending difficulties with the valuation of the railroads, and some idea of 
the proportions of the latter task is obtained. 


Errect or VALUATION vpon Future CAPITALIZATION. 


But, it is argued, that such a valuation as that proposed will prevent 
innocent investors from being cheated in the future and prevent stock- 
watering and over-capitalization. But would any such arbitrary action 
furnish any basis whatever for determining new capitalization in the 
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future? This would always depend upon circumstances and conditions, 
altogether apart from physical values existing at the time. The prac- 
tical means for preventing excesses and abuses in capital issues is a reg- 
ulation and supervision which will subject each case to a judgment rep- 
resenting the public interest and public rights instead of leaving it to 
the discretion of promoters and financiers. Public authority should 
have a voice, and a decisive voice, in the matter, but what is proper 
capitalization cannot be determined by any fixed rule of arithmetic. 

Could a valuation be used as a basis for declaring that there shall be no 
stock-watering in the future? Anyone familiar with investment conditions 
understands that unless the smaller competitive roads are permitted to 
finance their extensions by giving bonuses to capital in the form of 
junior securities or stocks to represent the future of the property, they 
simply cannot build. If in issuing new securities railroad corporations 
should be restricted to the naked cost of their improvements, the smaller 
roads would have to stop building, and only a few big roads with im- 
mense surplus funds and high credit could go on building and finance 
their work at cost. 

It is doubtful if the Western Pacific Railroad could have been 
financed at all if the promoters had been prohibited from giving a large 
bonus in stock over and above the original cost of construction. The 
undertaking is to cost $50,000,000 and bonds io that amount were cre- 
ated and placed. In addition there was created $75,000,000 of stock, 
two-thirds of which was turned over to the Denver & Rio Grande, which 
guarantees interest on the $50,000,000 bonds after the completion of the 
road. This stock represents the Western Pacific’s prospects. All rail- 
road building has been financed in this way, with few exceptions, save 
in the case of new construction by one of several very powerful rail- 
road corporations with almost unlimited means and credit. 

To prevent men from capitalizing the future would vastly reduce 
the employment of capital in ventures depending for their success upon 
the future development of the country. It would check, if not stop 
entirely, the construction of competitive railroads. Why should a man 
risk his capital in the construction of a new competitive railroad if he 
be limited in his profit to a moderate return on its actual cost when he 
can invest that same capital in the securities of the existing road on 
almost equal terms and take no risk whatever? 

If capital in the past had been limited to interest on the actual cost 
of things, our development would have proceeded much more slowly. 
There was great financial risk in the building of the Pacific railroads, 
or at least capital considered it a great risk, which comes to the same 
thing. About half the promoters of the Union Pacific were convinced 
that the road would never be a fine cial success, that the money invested 
in the construction would sink out of sight, and expected to get their 
profit out of the construction contracts. 

In any circumstances it is not fair to compare investments in railroad 
properties with investments in entirely dissimilar properties. Some of 
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the risks which are peculiar to and inseparable from railroad invest- 
ments are: Construction of parallel and competing lines, losses from 
accident, whether avoidable or not, losses by floods, danger from hostile 
legislation by state and Federal governments, long depressions in busi- 
ness when rates have to be reduced in order to enable shippers to send 
their commodities to the markets, although many railroads can barely 
earn their interest charges. Unlike an industrial establishment, which 
can be closed during periods of depression, the railroads must continue in 
operation during all times, and submit to losses. They cannot “shut 
down” when business is poor. If times are bad or crops fail, they are 
expected to reduce their rates no matter what else is going up, and if 
times are good it is expected that the rates should go down to prevent 
too large returns on railroad investment. 

On the subject of capitalization what shall we say for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which raised the money to construct its rail- 
road across the state sixty-one years ago, but to-day scarcely any part of 
its route remains on the original location, and in that time a substan- 
tial part of its income has been spent for its improvement and extension? 
Who is to decide what is the proper capitalization for it, and what its 
proper value is after sixty-one years? 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad enter 
Pittsburgh by natural valleys, while the Wabash enters the same city by 
a triumph over nature. It is easy to ascertain the original cost, but what 
value shall we fix for these properties, and shall we fix the rates on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the Wabash costs, and shall we say that the 
Wabash capitalization was fair in such a situation? 


Tue Proper Basis or VALUATION. 


If we are correct, then, in concluding that it is impossible to fix 
future capitalization or rates on the basis of a physical valuation, it is 
of interest now to inquire as to what is the proper basis for any valuation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Smith vs. 
Ames, 169 U. S. 466, said: 


“We hold, however, that the basis of all calculation as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintaining a highway 
under legislative sanction must be the fair value of the property being 
used by it for the convenience of the public. And, in order to ascertain 
that value, the original cost of construction, the amount expended in 
permanent improvements, the amount and market value of its bonds and 
stock, the present as compared with the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity of the property under particular rates pre- 
scribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating expenses, are 
all matters for consideration, and are to be given such weight as may be 
just and right in each case. We do not say that there may not be other 
matters to be regarded in estimating the value of the property. What 
the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value of that 
Which it employs for the public convenience.” 
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The mere statement of these elements must be, in itself, a com- 
plete demonstration of the enormous difficulties of ever arriving at a sat- 
isfactory adjustment and computation of the diverse elements which con- 
stitute the value of a railroad. Yet these elements must all be consid- 
ered. 

Professor Adams more than a year ago fixed a “commercial” valua- 
tion of the railroads of the country, which was then placed as in excess 
of $11,000,000,000. In fixing that “commercial” valuation he took the 
annual net earnings of each railroad for a period of years, fixed by an 
arbitrary rate of interest, and then capitalized the road to show its com- 
mercial value. 

This he checked with the valuation put upon the road by the invest- 
ing public, as shown by the market quotations of its stock and other 
securities. Eastern roads were regarded as doing well when they paid 
four per cent., those of the Middle West when they earned five per cent., 
and for Western roads six per cent. was regarded as the proper figure 
on which to base the “commercial” valuation, although according to pres- 
ent rates for money the returns would not be satisfactory to investors 
either East or West. 

There was some reason in this method, for the “commercial valua- 
tion” is the only real valuation. This is, in fact, the actual commercial 
valuation or appraisal of the railroads which is now made daily by people 
who are willing to buy. As Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson expressed the 
truth, in testifying before the Industrial Commission, “Value is always 
a question of opinion and not of fact.” Each individual is likely to 
have a different opinion of the value of so complex a property as a 
railroad, and it is but natural that mankind in its normal progress 
should have developed a means of registering the general concensus of 
these diverse opinions. 

This is that method of valuing railroad properties which already 
cbtains in the investment markets of the world. There, in the course of 
transactions from year to year, a consensus, not of any board of “ex- 
perts,” but of the buyers and sellers of all the nations, is secured. Here 
all railroads are already valued in the prices of the securities which rep- 
resent them, “and the danger,” says the “New York Tribune,” “of any 
attempt to effect a revaluation by states, and still more by the National 
Government, ostensibly undertaken for the purpose of fixing rates, is 
that it would inevitably be regarded as an attempt to fix the prices of 
those securities.” 

The gradual evolution of generations of competition has settled upon 
this means of valuing railway property as well as most other forms 
of property. This method is based upon present earning power, as modi- 
fied by prospective earning power. Into these two essential factors 
naturally enter many elements, involving safety of the investment, allow- 
ance for deterioration and prospects of growth in volume of business. 
From these multiple elements there results the element of price expressed 
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in money for any given piece of property or any given investment. In 
the case of those great properties which are divided into shares, the 
price is reached by the most delicate and sensitive mechanism that human 
ingenuity has devised—the public quotation of these shares upon a com- 
mon market, where every man may buy and sell upon equal terms and 
every man may measure his judgment against that of any other man or 
against the combined judgments of all, those as reflected in existing 
prices. 

If the marginal supply of stock that is dealt with in a single day 
fluctuates radically in value, it is because influences come into play that 
threaten to impair or increase present or prospective earning power and 
the protection of future earnings. If crops are bad or if any contingency 
threatens to lessen the earning value of a property, the investment mar- 
ket through the medium of the stock exchanges registers an immediate 
reappraisal. Value, as expressed in dollars, is an ever-varying kaleido- 
scope, depending to-day upon the outcome of the “threatened uprising 
in the Punjab, the strike in South Africa, the suggestion of war between 
the United States and Japan, or the state of the crops in Siberia. The 
development of great gold deposits within the last ten years has raised 
the entire level of the world’s prices. The stock exchange alone—in 
its broad and fundamental sense—is the proper register of values. 

Under existing conditions the physical valuation of properties is 
determined in the stock market. If a new physical valuation is to be 
realized by reducing earning power, either directly or by the threat of 
hostile legislation, then that reduced earning power is reflected—is some- 
times, perhaps, unduly exaggerated for a moment—by the quotations on 
the stock market. If any individual expert or group of experts were to 
sit down and declare that they would make a new valuation different from 
that of the combined judgments of all men who deal in securities, it would 
either mean that they proposed deliberately to alter the value of the 
properties, or that they were setting their judgment up as superior to 
that of all the remainder of the business world. 

Mr. Bryan and some members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion claim that market value is no proper criterion, as they claim it is 
constantly fluctuating, is readily and often manipulated and depends 
much more upon earning capacity than upon the value of the property 
employed. The market price does indeed fluctuate from day to day, and 
is occasionally subject to manipulation for a time, and yet the average 
market price, over a period long enough to remove the element of manip- 
ulation, is unquestionably a nearer approach to ascertaining actual value 
than anything else that has been devised. 

We cannot, then, but conclude that the proposal to make an official 
valuation by the Federal Government of the railroad properties of this 
country will be futile and productive of misleading results. The pro- 
posed policy is both dangerous in its possibilities and destined to failure 
so fur as accomplishing any beneficial result is concerned. The plan, in 
its last analysis, is like many another scheme which has been proposed 
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in the history of industry. Yet the experience of man is that all attempts 
of government to interfere by fiat or rule-of-three with the laws which 
underlie commerce and trade have been failures. The plan to value the 
railroads of the United States demands no more serious endorsement 
than would a proposal to appraise the value of the governments of the 
world for the purpose of assisting investors to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion regarding their funded obligations. 


NEW RUSSIAN BANK. 
ONSUL-GENERAL RICHARD GUENTHER, of Frankfort, sup- 


plies the following concerning the opening of a banking institu- 
tion to aid agriculture in Russia: “ 


German papers state that a national agricultural bank is to be estab- 
lished in Russia, with a working capital of $77,250,000, of which $25,- 
750,000 is to be raised by loans and $51,500,000 by the issue of shares. 
Half of the share capital will be furnished by the Russian Government, 
the other half to be subscribed by the agricultural associations and rural 
landowners. 

The projected bank is to promote to the widest extent the interests 
of Russian agriculture by the following methods: The discounting of 
notes which are based on agricultural transactions; purchase and sale 
of agricultural products for account of the bank; to act as broker, agent, 
or commission firm for the exportation of such products; to advance 
money on such, especially on grain; to advance money as loans to farm- 
ers for the improvement of the soil, crops, etc.; loans to workingmen and 
mechanics residing in rural districts; credit transactions of all sorts 
which relate to agriculture; to receive deposits of money. Furthermore, 
the institution shall promote the transportation of agricultural products 
by river, railroad and sea, and issue warrants for grain and other prod- 
ucts taken in storage. 

The members forming the managing board of directors are to be 
chosen partly by the Russian Government and partly by the stockholders. 
The bank is privileged to establish branches and agencies at home and 
in foreign countries. The agencies in Russia are to be given to the agri- 
cultural co-operative societies and loan associations already in existence. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF SUCCESSFUL BANKING. 


N June 10 the Merchants Loan and Trust Company of Chicago 
completed a half-century of successful banking, with a showing 
that must have been gratifying to the management. Its capital is 

$3,000,000; surplus, $4,273,851, and deposits just a little short of 
$50,000,000. 

The Merchants Loan and Trust Company was established in 1857, 
and is the oldest bank in Chicago, and also one of the staunchest. It 
began business with $500,000 capital, which was successively increased to 
$1,000,000, $1,500,000, $2,000,000, and is now $3,000,000. The surplus 
has grown from $100,000 in 1877 to over $4,000,000 at the present time. 
Deposits have increased from $18,445,000 in 1897 to $49,857,016. 





NEW YORK REAL ESTATE AS A FIELD FOR 
INVESTMENT. 


BY FRANCIS H. SISSON, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY. 


HERE is a physical law to the effect that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time, but this law comes as near to 
being permanently transgressed in the city of New York as 

anywhere in the world. The unending stream of population which has 
poured into New York in ever-increasing volume since its founding has 
made sections of Manhattan Island the most densely populated districts 
in the world; but old New York, Manhattan, long imprisoned by its wide 
rivers, is at last glad to burst its bounds, and the overflowing tides of 
population are spreading in every direction like the resistless waters 
of the sea. 

The continuous pouring in of an ever-increasing stream of popula- 
tion must perforce ever increase the circumference of the city’s circle, 
and as rapidly as the transit problems of the city are faced and solved 
the city spreads and grows. The tremendous operations now projected 
and under way for the transportation of people in and out of the city 
will be double and perhaps treble the cost of the Panama Canal. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad terminal and tunnels under both rivers and across 
Manhattan Island, the McAdoo tubes under the Hudson, the new 
terminal of the New York Central and the electrification of its lines, the 
Belmont tunnels under the East River to’ Long Island City and the 
city’s subway tunnels and bridges, will entail an expenditure of nearly 
half a billion dollars—a sum almost too stupendous for conception. All 
this marvelous work of transportation improvement means no decrease in 
the value of Manhattan real estate, vet carries a tremendous increase along 
the line of the proposed improvements in every direction. All the signs 
of the times indicate that Manhattan Island will ultimately be given 
over entirely to business, hotel and apartment house purposes, and the 
real home-seekers, among its millions, must seek their residence else- 
where. Not only is this true of Manhattan proper, but it will be, in 
large measure, true also of the Bronx and of a considerable portion of 
Brooklyn. The upper Bronx and Westchester county, the outlying por- 
tions of Long Island, Staten Island and New Jersey, will be brought 
within such easy reach of the business centres of the city that there the 
future homes will logically be built; and, for that matter, are now being 
built in large numbers. 


Tne Basis or LAnp VALUEs. 


Along the lines of this rapid and impressive growth real estate values 
rise as the demands of population increase inevitably and proportion- 
ately, and this is the problem which the superficial student finds it hard 
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to solve and whose significance he almost invariably fails to appreciate. 
Land values are not in the last analysis the creatures of chance, specu- 
lation or promotion; they are based on the fixed principle of use and 
demand. Land is worth what its rental return will warrant in the way 
of capitalization and the constant out-reaching of the city creates the 
demand, establishes the use and brings the return which makes value. 

The skeptic has said in his heart since Manhattan Island was first 
settled that “this sort of thing cannot go on forever,” and “we will see 
the bottom drop out some day,” and “the city cannot grow much more,” 
and “the future has been discounted too far; the city’s growth will never 
warrant it,” and so on, failing to read the lesson of history, to profit by 
the experience of the past or to study the situation as a plain economic 
problem subject to fixed laws and fundamental principles in much more 
marked degree than most business problems. 

It may be idle to recall the past, yet it seems ever necessary to im- 
press upon many the fact that the Dutch Burghers once built a wall at 
the northernmost limit of their city to keep out beast and savage from 
their settlement, and when their rapidly-growing colony overreached the 
rampart, the path it marked was named Wall Street. Again, with the 
city’s growth northward, the colonists built their City Hall, marble on 
its south front but common brick behind, because they did not anticipate 
that anyone would ever go so far north as to observe its unattractive 
rear. And so, step by step, the city has marched onward, relentlessly 
making the suburb of to-day the business centre of to-morrow. 

Many was the jibe and joke and jeer thrust upon the shrewd founder 
of the Astor fortune when in his far-seeing wisdom he began his first 
purchases of New York real estate “‘on the fringe” of the city. Marsh 
and rock, hill and farm, were bought with apparent utter disregard of 
business principles, and many a seller exchanged his outlying holdings 
for Astor dollars with tongue in cheek and sneer of triumph ill concealed. 
John Jacob Astor was begged by his friends not to waste the fortune 
which he had accumulated in legitimate business in such wild folly: 
but, wiser than they, he listened to their advice and then bought more 
land. The Astor purchases were unanimously condemned by the cou- 
servative business men of New York; he bought nothing which seemed 
worth while or to have any immediate or future value. How well the 
future justified his foresight, we do not need to say. He saw what so 
few of the business men of his day saw and what so comparatively few 
of the so-called conservative business men of to-day see in New York: the 
absolutely assured future of New York city, its inevitable growth and the 
consequent rise in the price of Jand bought in the line of that growth. 


Sustainep Vatvues or New York Reat Estate. 


This is a story which has been repeated decade after decade for nearly 
300 years and yet the amazing fact remains that men, keen in finance, 
trained in the school of Wall Street, will tell you solemnly that “New 
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York real estate is speculative,” failing to realize that in the light of 
the past, and in the certainty of the future, New York real estate, prop- 
erly bought and properly handled, is the least speculative commodity there 
is in the world. These uninformed and ill-considered judgments are fre- 
quently met, and it is hard for one who is familiar with the real elements 
of the equation to listen to them patiently or to treat them seriously. 
The sustained values of New York real estate in the face of unfavor- 
able market conditions have again and again proved its fundamental 
stability. The reason for all this is simple enough, viz., that real estate 
values are constantly regulated by fundamental economic laws, which 
can never be said of Stock Exchange values, often fictitious, usually 
speculative, subject to all sorts of manipulation and misdirection. 

Many influences and conditions may agitate and affect the stock mar- 
ket, but the real estate market is subject only to the operation of the 
eternal law of supply and demand, and the growth and increase in New 
York’s real estate values is not a story that is told to-day any more than 
it was told ten years ago or one hundred years ago. This is a story 
which is being repeated every decade, and all the economic and social 
forces which have made New York the metropolis of the Western 
Hemisphere are operating to-day with ever-increasing power. The timid 
may halt and the doubters scoff, but this giant city marches on. To-day 
New York represents one-twentieth of the entire population of the coun- 
try, and if there could be included within its population figures what 
rightfully belong to the city within the metropolitan district, which 
includes the eastern shore of New Jersey as well as the five boroughs 
of the city proper, New York would to-day be the largest city of the 
world. Even within its own limits, statisticians figure that the city will 
pass London in population by the year 1915 and will double its own 
population in twenty-five years. This city is destined unquestionably 
within the life of this generation to be the world’s metropolis. 

On the basis of this assured growth, land values in and around New 
York are as fixed and certain as anything which men buy and sell can 
ever be. Whatever industrial and social revolutions may upturn and 
alter, the land itself must be eternally useful and its value must ever 
depend upon the value of such use. How little the New York resident of 
half a century ago in the comparatively quiet little city of half a million 
inhabitants appreciated what the future of New York might be. What 
right have we to-day to suppose that our grasp of a half-century’s 
growth is any more accurate or comprehensive? May we not believe that 
the passage of another fifty years will see even greater progress and 
more wonderful changes? 

The assessed real estate valuation of Manhattan Island in the hun- 
dred years between 1806 and 1906 increased over 15,000 per cent. Many 
things that a century ago seemed like the weird dreams of the insane 
have: long since been realized and forgotten. There is good reason to 
believe that the next century will show developments even more remark- 
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able, for any cycle of real estate history in the past will show that the 
march to higher levels has been steady and consistent. 


Sources oF THE City’s GrowTH. 


There are three great sources of population in New York which con- 
tribute to this constantly increasing growth. First, births: The birth 
rate in New York exceeds the death rate by many thousands a year. 
Second, foreign immigration: More than 1,000,000 immigrants landed 
in New York last year, of whom a large proportion stopped right here 
‘and found employment on the great public and private enterprises under 
way. Third, domestic immigration: New York draws upon every com- 
munity in the country for new population. The newcomers, attracted 
by New York’s desirability as a residence centre or as a market for 
labor, outnumber the removals many times. 

New York’s location and position fix it for all time as the business 
and residence centre of the country, and back of New York is a great 
nation growing in prosperity by leaps and bounds and forcing the growth 
of the city naturally with it. Back of the country is the activity of the 
civilized world pouring its products in and out through this great sea- 
port in ever-increasing volume. This is not imagination; these are not 
dreams; they are the inevitable conclusions of the forced acceptance 
of the minor and major premises laid down. 

As a matter of fact, any ordinary grasp of the sound economic prin- 
ciples underlying New York real estate values can form a basis for 
scientific operation more accurate and certain than is possible in any 
other business. The clement of risk in such a business properly conduct- 
ed is almost entirely obliterated; the only problem is the extent of the 
assured advance; when to sell or how to improve. In this absolute cer- 
tainty of ultimate value, New York real estate is unique; it always pays 
and does not hazard the money invested in it. Throughout the history of 
the city, it has constantly increased in value, paying large profits on 
and constantly increasing the safety of any investment based upon it. 
Since the tax books of the city were first opened there has never been 
a decade when its real estate values have not averaged an increase of 
more than six per cent. per annum. 

The population of New York is to-day increasing more than a quar- 
ter of a million a year, and the mere providing of homes for this “city 
within itself” offers an investment for a large amount of capital on a 
safe and profitable basis. The constant growth of the city’s business 
interests and the crowding out of its residential districts by the ever- 
enlarging requirements of commerce, also increases the demand for homes 
in the outlying districts and opens up new channels for good investment. 
The marvelous development of the Borough of the Bronx within the last 
decade offers a marked illustration of this tendency and opportunity. The 
onward sweep of the skyscrapers has driven the residential districts fur- 
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ther and further out, and the encroaching city is sweeping over the 
country about it like the waves of a rising tide on the beach. 


Purtic Distrust or Wau STREET, 


The present public distrust in Wall Street and its securities, super-. 
induced by the revelations and exposures of the past two years, has. 
brought the country’s bond and stock market thoroughly into discredit. 
among conservative investors. ‘The inability and unwillingness of the 
Wall Street operators themselves to distinguish between gambling and 
investment has convinced a very respectable portion of the public that 
Wall Street and all that it implies is a good thing to let alone. A thor- 
ough understanding of the manner in which many securities are manu- 
factured and marketed has been all that is necessary to disgust and repel’ 
the average investor. We are now observing the far swing of the 
pendulum away from the days of over-speculation and frenzied finance, 
and this must in turn, of course, adjust itself normally to actual condi-: 
tions. [ri the meantime, there is a tremendous volume of money eager 
and ready for investment, in savings banks or elsewhere at low interest 
rates, which might well find profitable use in the development of the 
needs and possibilities of this great city. 

It is the growing realization of this fact which has brought to New- 
York within recent years a constantly increasing volume of money from, 
outside of its borders, used both in the purchase of real estate direct, 
mortgages based on real estate or stocks and bonds issued against same. 
Successful real estate operating companies of demonstrated standing: 
and ability have found a constantly increasing market for securities: 
based on New York real estate and the enduring soundness behind such, 
obligations makes them peculiarly attractive to the conservative investor: 
who has grown weary of seeing his fortune rise or fall in the daily 
papers. 

There are few Wall Street men who will not advise you eentidnattella 
not to play the market. The proportion of those who actually profit 
by its operations is pitiably small. Over against this almost unanimous: 
condemnation is the chorus of advice arising from economists, students; 
and practical observers of all sorts to invest in well selected real estate 
near to and in the line of a large city’s growth. In the ordinary mer- 
cantile and industrial pursuits, there are more than ninety per cent. of, 
failures. In the ownership of New York real estate near to, in the line 
of and based upon the growth of the city, not one failure has ever oc- 
curred in the city’s‘history. These are the hard and significant facts, 
which many wise ‘men to-day are considering. With the evils of over- 
capitalization and financial exploitation exposed before them, the public 
is seeking real value and actual substance in investment. The agitation 
against Wall Street, its methods and what it exemplifies, which has been’ 
sweeping the country, is not a spasmodic wave of reform, but simply a 
clearing of the atmosphere permitting an insight into and a return to the. 
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fundamental and finally. essential principles of common sense and com- 
mon honesty. The investor demands and deserves actual value for his 
money, as well as reasonable return therefrom. He is searching more 
keenly the propositions placed before him with these clear standards 
in mind, and it is to such a mental attitude that New York real estate 
would present its claims and ask for a fair hearing, with judgment and 
action based on demonstrated results, actual conditions and fundamentally 
sound business principles. 


Pusuicity or Reaut Estate TRANSACTIONS. 


There is one other important fact in connection with investment 
either in New York real estate direct or in securities based thereon which 
bears upon the case, and that is in the laws governing real estate opera- 
tion of all sorts. We hear much these days concerning the panacea of 
publicity and the desirability of introducing the methods of publicity 
into all businesses. The real estate business has it. No holder of real 
estate, whether individual or corporation, in the city of New York, can 
buy, sell, mortgage, lease, build upon or in any manner handle a piece of 
real estate without having this operation made a matter of immediate 
public record and published in many of the public prints immediately, 
where he who runs may read. By reason of this fact, every detail of 
a given operation may be known to every interested party whether inti- 
mately concerned in the management or not. In view of all these facts, 
it may be said that wise investment in New York real estate, particularly 
along the lines of the city’s greatest growth, offers the unusual attrac- 
tions of being legally safeguarded, morally proven, time-tested and 
economically sound. For how many investments, either direct or indi- 
rect, can so much be said? 

President Roosevelt, that great interpreter of public opinion, the 
opinions of “the man on the street,” has given expression to progressive 
thought on this subject in his advice: “Every person who invests in 
well-selected real estate in a growing section of a prosperous community, 
adopts the surest and safest method for becoming independent, for real 
estate is the basis of all wealth.” . 

One of the most conservative and most successful of Wall Street’s 
operators, shrewd and far-sighted Russell Sage, paid his tribute to the 
city of his choice and its possibilities in this comment: “I do not think 
the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The 
most fanciful writers cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. The 
man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs (of course, exercis- 
ing good average judgment) has a fortune before him.” 

Canny Andrew Carnegie voices this sound judgment: “There is no 
doubt that real estate is the very best investment for small savings. It 
is bound to grow and grow into money. More fortunes are accumulated 
from the rise in real estate values than all other causes combined. To 
speculate in stocks is risky and even dangerous, but when you buy real 
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estate, you are buying an inheritance. The wise young man or wage- 
earner of to-day invests his money in real estate—suburban real estate. 
Buy land, put your savings into land, that’s my advice. Land is the 
only real wealth; land will not burn; it cannot be stolen and carried 
away. Wise is the man who makes his investment in good land.” 

These are the judgments of the wise, the lessons of history, the un- 
avoidable conclusions of observation and experience. 

There are many good investments in the world of business, but there 
are few that can point to a sustained record of splendid profits and abso- 
lute security through two and one-half centuries of history. There are 
many possibilities in the world of investment, but few certainties. In 
the latter class, well-selected New York real estate stands unique. Cer- 
tain because the growth of the city is certain; certain because the lines 
of that growth are clearly marked and definitely ascertainable; certain 
because the law of supply and demand is certain; certain because land 
is the basis of all values and the best security on earth is earth itself. 


GETTING AHEAD OF THE EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


N an address before the last annual convention of the Texas Bankers’ 
Association, W. F. Woods, cashier of the Woods National Bank of 
San Antonio, said: 


“I would suggest that as an association of bankers some plan be 
devised by which all paper issued in small amounts, and therefore in com- 
petition with express money orders, be cashed at par. An arrangement 
might be made whereby the banks in the smaller places in a certain dis- 
trict would forward the paper to the correspondents in some central 
point, which in turn would forward it to the center against which it was 
drawn. This could be so arranged that the burden of handling it would 
not rest upon any one bank, but by agreement, say in a district associa- 
tion, it could be handled through the different banks in the central city, 
and thus keep the burden from being excessive upon any one institution. 
This business belongs to us, and if we are expecting to receive it, we 
must take steps to protect our interests in the premises, and it certainly 
appears to me that the paper of an association banker is entitled to the 
same, or more, consideration than that of the express companies which 
are working against all banks. 

To sum up, then, we find that the issue before us is one which can 
be met not so much by fighting the express companies arbitrarily as by 
working through proper publicity methods to secure the business of 
those ordinarily purchasing the express money orders. Let us issue 
our drafts at the same, or less cost, than the express companies and 
then accord our brother bankers the same courtesy in the matter of cash- 
ing these drafts which we give to the paper of the express companies. 

We have the facilities and are prepared to do this business, and there 
is no reason why intelligent, conservative co-operation cannot secure the 
bulk of it for our banking institutions.” 





CURRENCY REDEMPTION. 
BY H. M. P. ECKARDT. 


HAT part of the report of the Comptroller of the Currency which 
deals with the national banks placed in the hands of receivers af- 
fords a striking illustration of the need of a tax, or some other 

compelling force, to drive in for redemption such extra supplies of cur- 
rency as may be put in circulation for special purposes, such as the 
autumnal movement of the crops. The following table shows the ex- 
ceedingly sluggish retirement of the notes of failed and closed banks: 


Receiver Appointed ——CIRCULATION—— 
‘between— No. cf Banks. Issued. Redeemed. Outstanding. 
Oct. '05—Oct. 8 322,210 $127,840 $194,370 
Oct. ’04—Oct. 22 1,529,750 639,709 890,041 
Oct. ’03—Oct. ’ 20 1,008,300 767,226 241,074 
Oct. ’°02—Oct. 12 1,542,303 649,484 (a) 892,819 
Oct. ’°01—Oct. 2 110,400 93,048 17,352 
Oct. ’00—Oct, 11 839,615 676,788 (b) 162,827 
Oct. ’99--Oct. 6 1,085,480 1,006,284 79,196 
Oct. ’*98—Oct. 12 238,663 210,682 27,981 
Oct. ’97—Oct. ’98 7 278,915 166,490 (c) 112,425 
Oct. ’96—Oct. 38 1,221,568 1,087,937 (d) 133,631 


$8,177,204 $5,425,488 $2,751,716 





The difference shown in the case of the two Canadian chartered 
banks that have failed in recent years is striking. 

The Bank of Yarmouth, one of the very few single-office banks in 
Canada, closed its doors in the first week of March, 1905. Its circulation 
was retired as follows: 


Notes 
Bank of Yarmouth, Canada. Outstanding. 


On 28th February, 1905 ere $50,409 
On 3lst March, 1905 sts 25,040 
On 30th April, 1905...... ; 19,950 
Gu Gist Mag, 2906... 2. .cccsiene. és 17,965 


No returns were published after May 31. The figures show that two- 
thirds of the outstanding notes were retired in less than three months 


(a) includes three banks with outstanding circulation of $791,150 restored to 
solvency; (b) includes two banks, circulation $97,955, restored; (¢c) includes one 
bank, circulation $101,230, restored; (d) includes one bank, circulation $45,000, re- 
stored. Deducting altogether the figures of the banks restored to solvency, the 
outcome is: Total amount issued $7,074,269, redeemed $5,357,888, outstanding $1,- 
716,381. In other words, taking account of all the failures during the last ten 
years, nearly twenty-five’ per cent. of the failed banks’ notes are still outstand- 
ing. 
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from thé date of suspension. The case of the Ontario Bank, which 
failed on October 12, 1906, offers a better illustration. This bank was 
more typical of the Canadian banks. It was established forty years, and 
had over thirty branches. 


Ontario Bank. Notes Notes 
1906. Outstanding. 1907. Outstanding. 


On 30th Sept. ..$1,351,402 31st Jan.... $230,766 
On 31st Oct.... 1,102,449 28th Feb... 198,011 
On 30th Nov... 479,939 3ist Mch... 169,381 
On 31st Dec.... 317,091 30th Apl... 146,701 


In this instance nearly nine-tenths of the notes outstanding were 
retired within six months cf the date of suspension. 

To make a fairer comparison with this, some five banks are taken 
from the Comptroller’s list: 


No. on Receiver ——_——_———Circulation 
List. Appointed. Issued. Redeemed. Outst’d’g. 


461 Ist Nov., 05... $6,250 $2,390 $3,860 
462 24th Nov., ’05.. 6,250 2,300 3,950 
463 27th Nov., ’05.. 200,000 110,150 89,850 
46% 27th Mch., ’06.. 6,250 2,150 4,100 
465 24th AplL, ’06.. 30,000 5,350 24,650 


In the case of No. 461 nearly a year had elapsed between the ap- 
pointment of the receiver and the date of the Comptroller’s return, and 
in the case of No. 465 six months had elapsed; yet No. 461 had con- 
siderably over half of its notes still outstanding, and No. 465 had four- 
fifths of them out. 

So far as redemption was concerned, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency stood ready to redeem the notes of the failed national banks prac- 
tically as they should be presented, and the curators of the two defunct 
Canadian institutions also stood ready to redeem theirs as they were 
presented. So there was no material difference in that respect. The 
difference in results was caused nearly altogether by the different man- 
ner in which the notes of the failed banks appealed to the bank officers 
who first handled them after the respective issuing banks had gone out 
of existence. 

When notes of a failed national bank are presented at the counter 
of a going national bank scarcely any notice is taken of them. The 
bank has nothing to gain by forwarding them for redemption, and to do 
so probably entails extra labor and expense. It is to be expected, then, 
that the notes would be paid out over and over again. But in Canada 
whenever the teller of a going bank first lays hands on notes of a failed 
bank the circulating days of the latter are ended for all time. They 
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never are paid out again, but are hurried in for redemption. Thé reason 
is that the banks find a profit in withdrawing from circulation all the 
notes of other banks. It makes a place for their own notes. Each bank 
is able to keep its own note circulation at.a fairly high level only by vig- 
orously and systemtically withdrawing its competitors’ notes at all its 
branches. If it were to stop this work its own circulation would fall, 
and with it its ability to make discounts. 

A tax on excess circulation might be expected to drive in the excess 
notes of live national banks after the urgent need for them had passed, 
but it could hardly be expected to expedite the retirement of notes of 
failed banks. A change in the practice of the banks with regard to their 
counter receipts of national bank notes would be required for that. If 
it were made compulsory or attractive for them to forward their counter 
receipts for redemption, the purpose would be effected, and the operations 
of the tax in driving in excess currency would be supplemented. It 
would of course be a source of tremendous extra work to sort out the 
notes of six thousand odd banks and find their redemption agents. That 
should not be necessary except at the place of central redemption. It 
would not be difficult to institute an arrangement whereby national banks 
could forward all national bank notes received over the counter to New 
York or Chicago without sorting them out. That work could be done 
in the centres, either by reserve agents or by a specially-constituted 
redemption agent, who could be reimbursed by arrangement. 


REFUSED A RAILROAD PASS. 


N the archives of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been found a letter 
from James Buchanan, written when he was President of the United 
States, declining an offer of a free pass on the Northern Central 

Railroad. The letter came into the possession of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road when that road acquired control of the Northern Central. It is 
as follows: 

Washington, March 24, 1859. 


Dear Sir: I return the free ticket which Mr. Gittings has directed 
to be forwarded to me for the Northern Central Railroad with as many 
thanks for his kindness as though I had accepted it. It has been the 
practice of my life not to travel free on any railroad, being opposed 
to the whole system of granting such privileges to individuals not con- 
nected with these roads. Yours very respectfully, 

James BucHanan. 

Robert S. Hollins, Esq., Secretary. 
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APPROVED FORMS OF BANK STATIONERY. 
BY JAMES P. GARDNER. 


HE principle of simplicity, which applies to such good advantage 
among other departments of commercial life, has been violated in 
this department of the work of the bank; and the pressure of work, 

due to the enormous increase in the volume of business, makes it impera- 
tive that simpler and more careful and complete methods should be fol- 
lowed. 


JOHN A. LYNCH, President. R M. McKINNEY, Cashier, ©. H. SWAN, Ad@Mataal Cashier. 
W, T. FENTON, Vice-President, R. L. CRAMPTON, Assistant Cashier, THOS. JANSER, Assistant Cashier 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1,000,000 


NATIONAL CITY BANK CHICAGO MAY 20 07 
NEW YORK N Y 


‘We enclose the following items for collection and credit, 


PROTEST ALL, ITEMS $10 AND OVER UNLESS OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED, Yours very truly, 
WIRE NON-PAYMENT OF ITEMS $200 OR OVER. 
SURRENDER DOCUMENTS ATTACAED ON PAYMENT ONLY. : RK. M. McKINNEY, Cashier. 


000 00 ILL.SEWINS MACH CO 

000 00 M PHILIPSBORN 

500 00 = 

200 00 - 

078 90 G WACKENREUTER 

500 00 STEERIN MAYER & CO 
119 45 PACIFIC CGaST BORAX CO 
615 17 NAT WASHBOARD CO 

000 00 13 N WTR & SAFE SEATTLE 
568 00 CHG PNEU TOOL CO 

020 41 JV FARWELL CO 


IMP & TRADERS: NAT BK 

@ND NAT BK 

UNION EXCH BK 

NAT 8K COM 

NAT PARK BK _ 

IMP & TRADERS NAT BK 

NAT BK COM 

UNION BK. BROOKLYN 
NAT 3K COM 

NAT CITY BK 

IMP & TRADERS NAT 


aw 
NAB OKNNAWNON 


= 


68 601 93 


SPECIMEN 


FIG. 1.—CASH REMITTANCE SHEET. 


In the first form of cash remittance sheet (Fig. 1) submitted, that of 
one of the large Chicago banks, it will be noticed that the names of the 
banks on which the checks are drawn are given, followed by the amounts 
of the checks and the indorsers. 

The simplicity and completeness of this form is at once apparent. 
The record enables the bank to whom the checks are forwarded to trace 
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the checks readily in the event of a “difference,” and should a check 
not be readily traced from the description in the letter, its history could 
be obtained from the Chicago bank. This record would relieve the 
mail tellers of the incessant annoyance of striving to trace checks not 
properly described on remittance letters. 


REMITTED 8Y 


The First National Bank of San Francisco, California 
Ce 


TT NR oss Bio ne a tne oie 


idee 
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DRAWEZ AMOUNT 


























Protest all items of $2 5.00 or ovet fisted on this sheet 
Wire non-payment of items over $500.60 


FIG. 2.-CASH REMITTANCE SHEET (Specimen). 


It might be pointed out here that these checks when received should 
be carefully compared with the letter, and any discrepancies or incom- 
plete description adjusted at the time. But the pressure under which 
this work is done in the receiving bank renders this at times impracti- 
cable. Further, it is hardly fair that this burden should be carried by 
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the receiving bank, but checks should be dispatched in a letter complete 


in descriptive detail. 

This form is written in triplicate with the adding typewriter. In the 
case of some banks, one form is dispatched with the checks, the second 
retained for office files as a permanent record, while the third can be 
used to file for the reference of the auditor of the bank or in the exam- 


inations made from time to time. 


CHAS. C. WILLSON, Asser. Casnica. 


COWARD G. LACEY, Paceivent. FRANK P. JUDGON, Casnicr. 
RALPH C. WILSON, AssT. Caswen, 


JOHN C. CRAFT, Vice-Pacsivent. 
~ Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,000,000. 


oe 


THE BANKERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. ~ 


WE ENCLOSE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS FOR COLLECTION. 
WIRE NON-PAYMENT OF ALL ITEMS $500 OR OVER. 
PROTEST ALL ITEMS OVER $10.00 UNLESS OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED BYUS. YOURS TRULY, 
DO NOT PROTEST ITEMS-$10.00 AND UNDER UNLESS SO INSTRUCTED BY US. 
DOCUMENTS ATTACHED MUST BE SURRENDERED ON PAYMENT ONLY. 


RETURN AT ONCE IF UNPAID. F. P. JUDSON, CasHiER. 


84503. 1-10-07, 25M. CHICAGO, ———.— —___ 190___ 
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FIG. 3.—COLLECTION REMITTANCE SHEET. 


In the next example (Fig. 2) the same general principle is followed. 
We have the drawer or maker of the check or draft followed by the 
drawee instead of the indorser. While some banks combine the two 
forms and describe their enclosures by giving drawer, drawee and in- 
dorser, the drawee and indorser, for general purposes, are sufficient. 

While there are endless forms in use among banks for the listing of 
checks for remittance and for credit, many of which are drawn up by 
printers entirely ignorant of the requirements, and whose chief aim 
appears to be to confuse by their ambiguous instructions, it is believed that 
the forms given, if the headings are closely followed, will answer the 
purpose satisfactorily and save many an annoying “difference.” 
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Another point which is often overlooked by banks in the transmission 
of their checks, drafts, notes and coupons, is in the manner of listing. On 
the same forms are listed cash checks, collections, and coupons. Separate 
sheets should be used for collection items and for coupons, which should 
be sent by registered mail. This would enable a bank’s correspondent 
to determine at once that such and such an item was intended for col- 
lection only and was not to be considered as “cash.” Fig. 3 will illus- 
trate a simple and complete form for such items. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF ITEMs. 


Although laws and customs in the handling of items received for col- 
lection are by no means uniform, the following are the chief points that 
banks bring to the attention of customers when making acknowledgment 
of receipt of items: 

1. Due diligence in the selection of responsible agents for the col- 
lection of items payable outside the point where the items are received. 

2. That all items received for collection involving transmission 
through other banks are received upon the condition that, while the 
receiving bank is responsible for good faith, it notifies the bank sending 
the items that it is not responsible for the negligence of its correspondent. 

8. That the bank receiving items acts only as agent for the sending 
bank and assumes no responsibility beyond due care such as its own 
paper would receive. 

4. To point out that all items received payable at points outside 
the town to whom the items are sent are credited with the proviso that 
in the event of non-payment they will be charged back and returned. 

5. Other provisions are brought forward, such as non-liability in 
case of failure or any negligence of the agent, loss in the mails, dis- 
honor of check in payment of items for which credit has been given. 
Such are the chief qualifications and reservations at present in use on 
acknowledgments, and they indicate that there is still much to clear up 
in this line of work. 


BanxkINnG By Mali. 


The possibilities of securing business in outlying sections of the 
country by the use of the mails have been overlooked. With the enor- 
mous increase in the mail order business there is no reason why banking 
facilities by this means should not be presented to every possible cus- 
tomer. In the absence of a Post-office Savings Bank in our country—a 
system in Great Britain and other European countries whereby every 
rural post office is a savings bank—the large metropolitan savings banks, 
by means of a complete and careful solicitation in this field would extend 
the scope of their operations and greatly increase their deposits. 





DISCOUNT DEPARTMENT METHODS. 
By WM. M. ROSENDALE, 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


T is a part of the chief business of a bank to loan money. All money 
] that is loaned to be paid at a certain time should pass through the 
Discount Department. 

The department the writer has in mind is quite “up to date” in all 
its methods. It loans about six million dollars, discounts about one hun- 
dred items each day and has on hand unmatured over seven thousand 
items. 


Britt Book, or Liasiiity LEepGer. 


A valuable adjunct in determining the discounting of paper is the Bill 
Book or Liability Ledger. It is best kept by a loose-leaf system, be-~ 
cause this is the only way in which the accounts can be kept together. 
The dealer’s name is placed at the top of the page, after the manner of 
business ledgers. All paper is recorded under the account for which it 
is discounted. It is ruled in columns titled as follows: Date of Discount, 
Maker’s Name, Where Payable, Indorsers, Rate, Total Amount of Dis- 
count Outstanding, and Date of Such, Amount, Due Date. Bought 
Paper Liability Book has a column for the broker’s name. 

From the notary book, in which is recorded the city notes handed to 
the notary, and from the credit book, in which the out-of-town banks 
are credited with the fees for protesting notes, a record is made on the 
dealer’s account if any of his paper is protested. In the event of a 
dealer paying an item himself, recalling it if it is out of town or 
waiving protest on it, all this is noted in red ink on his account 
beside the item. The matured items are crossed off the accounts each 
day from the ticklers or diaries, and the total amount outstanding is 
footed up when a discount is recorded, showing the total of own paper 
and the total of receivables. It is a good plan to record own paper in 
a different colored ink. This makes it stand out plainly and saves the 
trouble of an extra column for own paper. The account in the bill book 
shows at a glance how large a line has been given; whether it is increas- 
ing or not; how much is unmatured; and how the paper is taken care of. 

In addition to this a record is kept by a card system of all indorsers 
and makers that come from more than one depositor. The name of the 
maker or indorser is recorded at top of the card, then the date the note 
is discounted, amount, when due, and' for whom it is discounted. These 
are filed alphabetically. In addition to being able to tell how much the 
“offerer” owes, one can also by this plan tell if bank has this paper 
from any one else. 
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PRACTICAL BANKING. 


The loaning officer 
having passed the paper, 
the notes are carefully 
read as to dating, filling 
up, indorsement, place of 
payment, etc., and they 
are timed. The maturity 
being written on _ the 
face in colored pencil, 
and, if drawn with inter- 
est, the interest is added. 


WHEN OVE 


AMOUNT 


TimineG or Notes. 


OUTSTANDING 


Regarding the timing 
of notes the laws relative 
to holidays, Saturdays 
and Sundays differ so in 
the various states that 
the best plan is to time 
all notes on the exact day 
they are due, except those 
due on Sunday, which 
should be timed as of 
Monday. Notes payable 
in Arkansas, Delaware, 
Indiana, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada and Texas should 
be timed as of Saturday. 
_ There is a maturity 
calendar published in 
Detroit which is a great 
help in determining the 
holidays in the different 
states. There is also a 
daily calendar published 
in Syracuse which tells, 
at a glance, the number 
of days unmatured. 

In accordance with 
many rulings of the 
courts it is banking 
custom to use the 360- 
day table in figuring 
interest, thus counting 
thirty days as _ one 


DATE 


ei 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 
FIG. 2.—LIABILITY LEDGER OR BILL BOOK, 


GAKER-VAWTER CO., MANUFACTURERS NEW TORK, GHICAGO. 


DATE 
OF DISCOUNT 
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FIG. 3.—-MATURITY SHEET. 


month, and charge discount for every day, from date of credit to the 
maturity of note. 

Each customer’s notes are assorted in order of due date for entry 
on the discount register, the earliest due being entered first, and entered 
in this order on the liability ledger. This permits the unmatured ones 
to be kept together. 

The discount book is ruled in columns entitled Customer’s Name, 
Rate, Maker’s Name, Where Payable, Indorser, Date of Note, Time to 
Run, Due Date, Actual Days the Discount is to be Charged, Number 
of the Note, Discount-Exchange, Net Amount;-then tie balance of the 
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opposite page is ruled off for the various ledgers. As the bookkeepers 
post from this book the total of the credit is extended into the column 
of the ledger where the customer’s account is kept. 


Tur TIcKLer. 


Diaries are kept of the maturity of all notes, which are called “tick- 
lers,” and into these ticklers, under their due date, every note is entered, 


FORM '79-B-100-10- 
ec 
ee 


Loan @.2- eco * te. 


SHARES | COLLATERAL 


} 


FIG. 5.—COLLATERAL CARD. 


, 


using the left-hand page for city notes and the right for “out-of-town’ 
notes, having one book for each month. First is recorded the name of the 
customer for whom the note is discounted, maker’s name, where pay- 
able, number of the note and the amount. All notes are numbered con- 
secutively; this is a good plan, as one can locate and identify them 
readily. 

8 
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When a note is credited to the account it is discounted for, it is 
charged to bills discounted; so every note, as it matures, is credited to 
bills discounted; therefore, the total of these notes should agree with 
the balance in the general ledger of bills discounted account. It is a 
good rule on the last day of each month to add up all these notes on the 
“ticklers’” and prove the total with the account in the general ledger 
of the bank. 
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Received in letter of 


FIG. 6.—STATEMENT OF DISCOUNT. 


City notes as they mature should be credited by the note teller who 
gets payment for them to bills discounted. If a note is paid before it 
is due, it should be credited by the note tellers to bills discounted and 
deducted from the tickler, also deducted from the account on the liability 
ledger, by discount department. 

Out-of-town notes are charged on the day they are due, to the bank 
to which they are sent and credited to bills discounted through a record 
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known as a journal. The collection department should get these notes 
about a fortnight before due date, to forward them for collection. Occa- 
sionally a note has to be sent to a point at which the bank has no ac- 
count. These notes are charged to an account called “transit account,” 
and bills discounted is credited. When the draft in payment for the 
note is received, it offsets the charge to transit account. This plan dis- 
poses of all notes that are due and takes them from bills discounted 
account. The collection department looks after the prompt advice and 
payment of paper given to it for collection. If an out-of-town note 
is protested. it is credited back to the bank to which it has been charged 
and collected from the indorser. 


Form 96-A-1000-§-0% 


Discount Dep’t to Collection Dep't. 


Collect piten: BL el 


FIG. 7.—RECORD NOTICE. 


All notes passed should be kept in the order they are recorded on 
the discount book for comparison by the directors when they meet. A 
record telling the total each dealer owes in own paper and receivables, 
how much will be due the following week, and the average balance for 
six months, should accompany the notes. 

The notes should be all compared with the record on the ticklers, care- 
fully read and timed again, and all assorted in order of due date, the 
city notes kept separate from the out-of-town and filed away. Each note 
should be indorsed with a stamp so that the note department and collection 
department can readily distinguish a discounted note from a collection 
note. 
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Time notes having special collateral as security should be treated in 
handling just the same as the notes without collateral, but an additional 
record should be kept by a card system, which is filed alphabetically. 
On each card should be recorded the borrower’s name, amount of loan, 
due date, date of loans, and a full description of the collateral. If the 
loan is paid take the dealer’s receipt on the card for his collateral. If 
loan is renewed stamp the card “loan renewed,” file away and issue a 
new card with the new loan. 

The collateral should be placed in envelopes on which is recorded 
the borrower’s name, amount of loan, due date and full description of 
the collateral. These are filed according to the due date of the loan. By 
this system you can quickly get a full record of the time collateral loans. 

Securities frequently consist of warehouse receipts of merchandise 
upon which the insurance expires before the loan, and promissory notes 
that mature before the loan; so if there be anything in a loan that needs 
attention before the due date, record it under the proper date in a 
diary which should be kept for such matters. 

Mark the single-name paper with a large “S,” collateral notes with 
“Coll.,” and do this when recording them. To get the total of single- 
name and collateral paper, pick out the notes so marked on *he ticklers. 

It is a good custom each week to make out a maturity sheet, showing 
a list of notes due during the following week for which a part renewal 
may be asked. Record on this sheet makers and indorsers, amount, when 
due, total due on own paper and receivables, also the average balance 
for the past six months. This enables the officers to look the matter up 
before the request for renewal is made. 

Occasionally the officers or directors want to know the amount of 
unearned interest, that is the amount that would be charged to profit 
and loss if every note was rebated. First find the average rate by multi- 
plying each rate by the total discounted at that rate, add the results 
together and divide by the total amount under discount. Then find the 
average time by multiplying total of each day’s notes by number of days 
they have to run; add the results of these totals, and divide by total 
amount under discount. Having the average rate, and the average time, 
you can easily tell amount of unearned interest. 

In a book with an index, having spaces ruled off on each page, keep 
a profit and loss record of unpaid matured discounted paper. Have each 
space numbered. In these spaces record a full description of each item 
—to whom it has been turned over for collection, if any part payment is 
made, ete. 

The items themselves, or a copy, if they are out of your possession, 
should be placed in envelopes and these envelopes marked with the 
same number as the space in the profit and loss record. These envelopes 
should be filed numerically so the paper can be readily located, however 
many years it may be old. The envelopes save the items from wear 
and tear. 


agrehti 





UNITING THE WORK OF RECEIVING AND PAYING 
TELLERS. 


HAT is believed to be a novel system for a city bank.is thus 
described by Stoddard Jess, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, Cal.: 


“In compliance with your request to furnish THe Bankers’ Maaa- 
ZINE with a descriptive article covering the system, rather unique for a 
commercial bank, which we have successfully had in operation in the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles for the past two years and which 
has proved of great assistance to us in solving the problem of caring 
for our large number of depositors by our tellers, I would say: 

As each individual has his own peculiarities and differs from every 
other individual, so every business even in the same line exists under 
somewhat different conditions. To obtain the best results every business 
must be handled so as to meet the peculiar conditions under which it 
exists. This is as true in the banking business as in any other. The 
same organization or methods will not produce the best results in any 
two banks. In formulating a plan for handling the business of a bank the 
conditions should be carefully studied, that the proper means to the 
required end may be: invoked. 

In the city of Los Angeles banking is popular, and a far greater 
percentage of the people maintain checking accounts with commercial 
banks than in most other places. In the spring of 1905 the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles had about eight thousand accounts with 
individual depositors on its books, the business being handled by three 
receiving and two paying tellers in rather an unsatisfactory manner, for 
the reason that notwithstanding the fact that the work was divided 
alphabetically among the tellers, still the number of depositors present- 
ing themselves at each paying teller’s window was about four thousand— 
too large a number for the tellers to know personally. Another diffi- 
culty seemed to be that at certain hours.of the day the paying tellers 
were kept very busy while the receiving tellers had but little to do; again, 
at other times and particularly just before the closing hour, long lines 
would form before the receiving teller’s windows, and business in the 
paying teller’s cages would be slack. Just at this time, and with these 
conditions existing, it was decreed that the First National Bank should 
take over the business of two other national banks in the city, with nearly 
seven thousand additional accounts. The problem this brought was how 
to arrange to care for nearly fifteen thousand accounts requiring forty 
individual ledgers to hold them in a manner to give satisfactory service 
to the depositors. 

At some time in my life I picked up the idea that if anything was 
too large to handle as an entirety, the proper solution of the problem 
of handling it was to reduce it into perts, and recognizing the successful 
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application of this principle in the organization of the modern depart- 
ment store, which is nothing more than an aggregation of small stores 
and up to a certain point under separate control and management, I 
asked myself the question, Why not divide the bank up into a number of 
small banks, in alphabetical sub-divisions, each to have its own clientage 
and each to be under the control of one teller who should receive as well 
as pay and who should have an assistant to do such work as the teller 
might see fit to turn over to him—thus following out the methods of the 
smallest country bank. 

While this plan recommended itself theoretically, and seemed to 
offer a satisfactory solution of the problem, it was such an innovation in 
the field of commercial banking that it was with some hesitation that 
I advanced the idea. Our tellers unanimously pronounced it entirely 
impracticable for them to both pay and receive. Not believing their 
position to be well taken, having performed the same duties in a country 
bank myself, I concluded to make the innovation and give the scheme a 
trial. To do this required a change in the construction of the counter 
line. I arranged to divide the bank, as it were, into nine small banks—- 
one for lady customers exclusively, and eight according to the following 
subdivisions of the alphabet: A-B, C-D, E-G, H-K, L-M, N-R, S, T-Z. 

In carrying out the plan, eight cages were constructed on one side 
of the bank, the ladies’ department being removed for convenience to 
another location; each cage of the same size, nine feet long and six feet 
wide, with two windows in each at the counter line, one marked ‘Teller’ 
and one ‘Assistant,’ with a compartment back of each cage four and 
one-half feet wide by nine feet long, for a bookkeeper to handle the 
detailed ledger containing the accounts of the depositors whose names 
commenced with the letters on the front of the cage. 

In the working out of the system an amount of cash necessary, and 
to be adjusted from time to time, is given into the custody of each teller 
to remain in his possession and under his control, a coin truck being pro- 
vided for each, which is locked and wheeled into the coin vault at night 
and taken out each morning by the teller and placed in the cage under 
the counter in a place provided for it between the teller’s and assistant’s 
windows. Both the teller and his assistant handle the cash, and at the 
close of the day’s work both are required to count it and initial the 
teller’s sheet which is turned into the auditor. It is made the duty of the 
auditor to count the cash in the possession of each teller at irregular 
intervals, not more than six days apart, and turn in a report of his find- 
ings to the cashier. 

The object of having the bookkeeper immediately behind the cage is 
for the convenience of the teller or his assistant in securing information 
in regard to the condition of the depositor’s account. 

The objects gained by the system are: 

First.—Retaining the personal equation between the teller and his 
customer. By dividing the alphabet so that all customers whose names 
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begin with A-B, etc., transact their business at one cage, it makes a client- 
age for each cage of from 1,500 to 1,700 depositors, a number that it is 
entirely possible for the teller to know personally, giving the teller the 
advantage of being able to call his customer by name and to become 
acquainted with the standing of the depositor and the character of his 
account, allowing the teller to render better and prompter service than 
would otherwise be possible. 

Second.—The system properly handled prevents the formation of 
long lines before the tellers’ windows, thus expediting the transactions 
of business and preventing congestion in the lobby. All customers fall 
in line in front of the teller’s window. The duty of the assistant is only 
to do such things as the teller may direct and not take any business on 
his own initiative. When a customer presents himself at the teller’s 
window desiring an assortment of change to make up a payroll, or with a 
long list of items on a deposit slip to check up, transactions that take 
time and so impede the progress of the line, the teller passes the trans- 
action over to his assistant and requests the customer to fall back to the 
assistant’s window and receive his payroll or his pass-book containing 
the proper credit entry. If the teller uses discretion in handling the 
business as indicated, it results in the formation of two lines—one a fast- 
moving line in front of the teller’s window, and, when necessary, a slow- 
moving line at the assistant’s window, each customer in which, if kept 
waiting, keeps somebody else waiting in turn and consequently has no 
just cause of complaint. , 

Third.—The advantage to the customer in allowing him to transact 
all of his business with one teller at one window. The depositor that 
desires to cash a check as well as make his deposit appreciates the 
opportunity of being able to do both at one window rather than to be 
obliged to work his way up in line to a receiving teller’s window and then 
fall back and work his way up again in a line to the paying teller’s win- 
dow. 

After a trial of over a year and a half, all our tellers are convinced 
that the method is entirely feasible and say that they cannot see how 
the same volume of business could be handled by the old system of segre- 
gating the paying and receiving tellers; the ‘customers express their 
appreciation of the service rendered, and the management of the bank 
feel that the innovation has succeeded in solving the difficult problem of 
handling the large number of accounts in a manner far ahead of all 
expectations. 

To give some idea of the volume of business passing through the 
bank, I would state’ that in one day recently we handled in the various 
departments over twenty-two thousand items. 

I trust that the system outlined may offer some hints that may prove 
of assistance to some of your readers, and I shall be glad to answer any 
questions in regard to the working of the system that may be addressed 
to me.” 





RAILROAD BONDS HELD BY SAVINGS BANKS. 


N view of the agitation about public supervision of railways, the 
| holdings of railway securities by the savings banks present some 
interesting features. 

In Massachusetts the holdings of these securities have shown a marked 
increase in recent years, having risen from 8.55 per cent. of total assets 
in 1892 to 17.61 per cent. in 1906, the total in the latter year being 
$130,605,405 out of an aggregate of $242,222,494.37 invested in securi- 
ties of all kinds permitted by the savings bank law of the state. In other 
words, nearly half the securities owned by the savings banks of 
Massachusetts are railway bonds. 

Connecticut savings bank statistics also show a preponderance of 
railway stocks and bonds. In 1906 the savings banks of that state had 
invested in United States, state, town, city, school district and corpora- 
tion bonds and obligations, $55,750,069.88, while a investments in 
railroad stocks and bonds amounted to $97,421,790.2 

Maine savings banks in 1906 had $72,721,112. 36 — in securi- 
ties, of which $39,929,173.99, or over fifty per cent., is represented by 
railroad bonds and stocks. 

In New York the savings banks had, on January 1, 1907, $229,758,- 
798 invested in railroad bonds, out of a total of $644,279,426.95 stocks 
and bonds (exclusive, of course, of $688,066,201.11 “bonds and mort- 
gages” representing real estate loans). The investment in railway securi- 
ties by the savings banks of New York is less, proportionately, than in 
some of the other mutual savings bank states, owing, perhaps, to the 
strictness of the law and the opportunities for safe and profitable loans 
on New York city real estate. 

It will be seen, however, that railway bonds constitute a most import- 
ant element in the assets of the savings banks, and it will be further 
perceived that the savings banks, or rather their depositors, are vitally 
interested in any policy that might lessen the values of these securities. 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


DIME SAVINGS BANK OF WILLIAMSBURGH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EREWITH is presented an illustration of the handsome and sub- 
H stantial building of the Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently completed. 
This institution has about $7,000,000 of deposits, belonging to over 
12,000 depositors. Its officers are: President, William P. Sturgis; treas- 
urer, Clarance M. Lowes; assistant treasurer, Charles Kroeck, Jr. 





THE BANK BUILDING. 





NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 (BUFFALO) UNITED STATES NOTE. 


i of 1901; check letter D; face plate number 213; back plaice 
number indistinct, but looks like 44; J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed from photomechanical plates 
on paper of good quality, between which silk threads have been distrib- 
uted. The distribution of the silk is very poorly done, in several places 
it being lumped or massed together. The number of the only specimen 
so far received is 10485487. Aside from the poor portrait work the 
most noticeable defect is the Treasury number, the figures of which are 
too large and entirely different in formation from those of the genuine. 
The seal and large red numeral are well executed and of good color. 

The note is similar in many respects to the counterfeits of the same 
issue described in our circular letters No. 202, dated July 29, 1903, and 
No. 231, dated June 23, 1904. 





A BANK FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


N the June issue of the London “Bankers’ Magazine” W. R. Lawson 
makes some suggestions for a new kind of bank. He says: 


“A lover of violent contrasts will find them in the different kinds 
of treatment which a scientific worker receives in three such typical coun- 
tries as England. Germany and the United States. In England he may 
spend half a lifetime trying to discover a capitalist venturesome enough 
to give any of his discoveries a fair trial. In Germany he will be wel- 
comed into the research department of any large establishment, and pro- 
vided with every facility for developing his discovery. When its com- 
mercial value has been proved any large bank will, under proper guar- 
antees, advance the capital needed for its realization. 

Nowadays an American inventor or discoverer will know scores of 
offices where his idea need only be shown in order to get it carefully 
examined and tested. Capitalists on the lookout for such opportunities 
would make an offer for it on the spot. They would undertake to spend 
so many hundred thousand dollars in building a suitable plant and put- 
ting the article fairly on the market. There would be no prejudiced or 
conservative trade opposition to fear. In the United States novelty, far 
from being an objection, is a recommendation. ‘The inventor is regarded 
as a possible bonanza, and not as a mere bore. * * * 

Anyone, after comparing these three national experiences of an imag- 
inary inventor, may ask: But why are there no banks or syndicates in 
England that make a specialty of financing new industries? There are 
none, because to begin with our English banks are not built that way. 
Their object in life is to pile up deposits and to find the easiest possible 
uses for them. A certain proportion of these is put in consols and other 
gilt-edged stocks;~another portion is lent to old-fashioned firms war- 
ranted to do nothing rash with it; another portion is lent to the Stock 
Exchange from account to account; another portion is reserved for the 
one and one-half and two per cent. fine work in Lombard Street; and the 
balance is kept cither in gold or at the Bank of England. 

Thus there is nothing left for the encouragement of new industries 
or new ideas of any kind. Moreover, new ideas are always speculative, 
and the English banker never speculates, unless unconsciously; even then 
it must be in something old-established, familiar and respectable. 

My own belief is that there is a great future in England for indus- 
trial banking, meaning by that term a combination of expert banking 
with expert industrial finance. Such a bank, had it existed half a cen- 
tury ago, would have made a pile of fortunes out of coal-tar dyes, 
another out of the telephone, another out of the Welsbach light, still 
another out of the electrolytic process of refining metals. All the sci- 
entists, the technologists, the physicists and the spirit mediums in the 
country would have kept their accounts with it and given it the first 
call of their discoveries. Could a more interesting or exciting sort of 
banking than that be imagined? Neither the philosopher’s stone, nor 
Irish legislation, nor the Mexican Railway market, would be in it with 
a Bank for Scientific Research.” 





THE OVERCAPITALIZATION OF RAILROADS. » 


By HENRY CLEWS. 


HE following is a speech made by Henry Clews at the Economic 

i Club banquet on the evening of June 5, at the Hotel Astor, New 

York city; the subject selected for discussion being, “Is the Over- 
capitalization of Railroads an Evil?” 


Overcapitalization of railroads—-which is stock-watering pure and 
simple—is an evil. While in the early stage of our railroad building it 
was justifiable under the then existing conditions, it is not so to-day. 
Overcapitalization and the declaration of dividends not earned should 
be stopped by law. or else we will drift into a reorganization condition 
like that of 1893, which, to our sorrow, is memorable to most of us. 

Overproduction of any kind is a detriment to trade and leads first 
to extravagance and then to disaster; overfeeding produces disease; over- 
training of an athlete weakens him and causes his defeat; overstudy 
racks the nerves of the student and unfits him for usefulness. Over- 
work kills man and beast and ruins even our locomotives and machinery. 
Too much rain, too much wind and too much sunshine spoil our crops; 
too much confidence or too much caution prevents a business man from 
achieving success. There is a happy medium in all things which pro- 
duces good results and promotes success. Under our modern system of 
financing our railroads and industrial corporations overcapitalization has 
in many instances run riot and produced an overplus of undigested 
securities. This system of financing will surely lead to disaster if not 
curbed and conducted in a rational manner. If a company needs addi- 
tional funds for legitimate purposes, such capital is a necessity which 
stockholders will willingly provide; but the managers of corporations 
should be compelled to state exactly and definitely for what purpose 
such funds are needed and should also be compelled to make a clear and 
definite report. 

Centralization of power in the hands of an able executive is a good 
idea if he proves worthy of the trust his colleagues confide in him, but, 
on the other hand, makes him a master, and them slaves, if he be unscrup- 
ulous and crafty. 

There is no use in using the muck rake any more in connection with 
the past misdeeds of railroad reorganizations. The past mismanage- 
ment and watered securities which have been issued, enriching the few 
at the expense of the many, are already well known, so to continue to 
stir up the muddy water will be to the injury only of the innocent stock 
and bond holders. Under the old, inadequate laws the chief offenders 
cannot be made to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, as the watered proper- 
ties have drifted into the hands of innocent parties; therefore, to con- 
tinue to use the muck rake is to add to the injury of the victims, whose 
name is legion. The over-issued securities cannot be recalled and can- 
celed by law, held as they now are. The possessors of them have vested 
rights that cannot be interfered with by any process of law. The ques- 
tion now to decide is what remedies can best be adopted to prevent a repe- 
tition of stock-watering. My plan is: for the Government to appoint a 
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salaried director in each of the interstate roads, this director to be on 
the executive committee also. His duty should be to act as a watch dog, 
and he should be required to report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all crooked acts or suspicions of any; besides which the interstate 
roads should be compelled by law to issue sworn statements of their 
exact condition semi-annually. Officials of railroad companies found 


Masa flo ae 


guilty of any illegal acts whatsoever should be punished by imprison- 
ment. Money penalties are of no use in stopping wrongs of wealthy cor- 
porations. If some such methods as I have suggested were adopted, con- 
fidence would at once be restored, which is now sadly lacking, and our 
railroad securities would be sought for permanent investment by invest- 
ors in all parts of the world, and thereby reflect most favorably upon 
American credit from one end of the nation to the other. 
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Though of English birth, Mr. Clews is a thorough-going American. 
His early training was with a view to the ministry, but a_ visit 
to America while under fifteen so imbued him with the spirit of 
our institutions that he decided to stay here and enter upon a business 
career. He obtained employment in an importing house, remaining there 
several years, and in 1857 became a member of the banking firm of 
Stout, Clews & Mason (which afterwards became Livermore, Clews & 
Co.) During the Civil War the firm took an active part in securing sub- 
scriptions to the various Government loans and in selling Treasury notes. 

In 1877 the firm of Henry Clews & Co. was organized, and it has 
grown to he one of the large and well-known banking houses of the 
country. 

Mr. Clews takes a keen interest in politics and public affairs, but 
merely in the capacity of a citizen. He has been active in the cause of 
good government, and though offered important official station, he has 
been content to remain a business man. 

His two books, “Twenty-eight Years in Wall Street,” and “The Wall 
Street Point of View,” have given him quite a reputation as an author. 

Mr. Clews was one of the founders of the Union League Club, and 
is also one of the oldest members of the Union Club. 





INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN. 


ONSUL-GENERAL H. B. MILLER, of Yokohama, reports that 
C the total capital subscribed to the stock of the new companies 
organized in Japan during the month of March amounted to 
$11,995,000, while the increased capital of old companies during the 
same period amounted to $23,173,800. 

Of the new companies organized during March, the capital of the 
banks aggregated $960,000; cotton mills, $262,500; railways, electric 
and tram, $650,000; manufactures, $2,750,000; mining, $1,500,000; 
commercial and miscellaneous, $5,085,000; marine, $1,050,000, and elec- 
tric power, $100,000. During the month old banks increased their cap- 
ital by $10,861,300; manufactures, $150,000; insurance, $2,650,000; 
mining, $2,500,000, and commercial and miscellaneous, $6,650,000. 

During the twenty months ended with February, 1907, the amount 
of capital subscribed to new Japanese companies was $553,574,900, 
while the increased capital of the old companies amounted to $229,427,- 
365. Of the new companies organized, the aggregate capitalization of 
the banks amounted to $17,380,000; cotton mills, $16,676,500; electric, 
$58.992,500; mining, $30,260,000; marine, $13,862,500; railways, $159,- 
100,000; manufactures, etc., $161,903,400; navigation, $20,900,000; 
insurance, $16,850,000, and commercial, etc., $57,650,000. The increase 
of old companies during the twenty months were: Banks, $36,564,675; 
cotton mills, $20.902,715; electric, $17,680,000; mining, $9,575,000; ma- 
rine, $805,000; railways, $56,089,900; manufactures, etc., $49,298,500; 
tfavigation, $4,200,000; insurance, $9,925,000; commercial, etc., $24,- 
386,575; total subscribed and increased capital, $783,002,265. 

[Other reports have been to the effect that only a small part of this 
increase was paid up. | 








TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


RADE of the United States with her Latin-American neighbors 

aggregates more than 600 million dollars in the fiscal year ending 

June 30, against but little more than 230 million dollars a decade 

ago. The total commerce with all Latin America in the fiscal year 1897 

was but 234 million dollars in value. In the fiscal year 1907 it will 

show approximately 610 millions. In this figure is included the trade 

with Porto Rico, not now considered as foreign commerce, but entitled 

to be considered in this calculation, which compares the figures of 1907 
with those of 1897, a date when Porto Rico was a foreign country. 

Of the more than 600 million dollars which the trade with Latin 
America will aggregate in the year just ended, approximately 360 mil- 
lions will be imports and 250 millions will be exports, still including in 
these figures the trade with Porto Rico. The total imports from all Latin 
America show an increase of 132 per cent. over those from the same area 
in 1897, while the exports to those countries show an increase of 212 per 
cent. 

The growth in trade with the Latin-American countries has been 
more rapid than with many other sections of the world, and in both 
imports and exports the percentage of increase is greater than that with 
the remainder of the commercial world. Figures just compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor show 
that imports from Latin America in 1907 are, as above indicated, 132 
per cent. greater than those of a decade ago, while those from all other 
countries combined are but 78 per cent. greater than a decade ago. 
Exports to all of Latin America in 1907 are 212 per cent. more than in 
1897, while those to all other countries are but 68 per cent. greater than 
in 1897. 

In this term “Latin-American” countries are included Mexico, Central 
America, all of South America except the British and Dutch Guianas, 
and all of the West Indian Islands except those under British, Dutch, or 
Danish control. 

The principal countries with which this growth in our trade occurs 
are Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, in South America; Central America as 
a whole, Mexico, Cuba, and the island of Porto Rico, the latter not now 
included in the statistics of foreign commerce of the United States, but 
included in this statement, which compares trade conditions with Latin 
America at the present time with those of a decade ago, when the figures 
of our trade with Porto Rico were included with those of our foreign 
commerce. 
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The trade of the United States with Latin-American countries will, 
in 1907, in nearly all cases, make its highest record, both as to imports 
and exports. In the case of Mexico, imports therefrom will amount to 
about 57 million dollars, while the highest record in any earlier year was 
51 millions in 1906. The exports to that country will aggregate about 65 
million dollars, while the highest record in any earlier year was 58 
millions in 1906. In the case of Cuba, imports therefrom will aggregate 
about 97 millions, while the highest previous record was 86 millions in 
1905. The exports to Cuba will aggregate about 49 millions, while the 
highest earlier record was 47°4 millions in 1906. In the case of Brazil, 
the imports therefrom will slightly exceed 100 millions in the fiseal year 
1907, against a fraction over 99%4 millions in 1905, the only preceding 
year in which the import figures from Brazil exceeded 100 millions 
being 1892, in which year the imports were materially overvalued by 
reason of erroneous valuations of the Brazilian currency, in which the 
figures of her exports were stated. The exports to Brazil in the year 
now about to end will aggregate about 18 million dollars, while the 
highest figure in any preceding year was 15 millions in 1895. From 
Argentina the imports of 1907 will show a loss of about 1 million dol- 
lars as compared with 1906, and the exports thereto about equal to those 
of 1906. From Porto Rico the merchandise reaching the United States 
will amount to about 23 million dollars in value against 19 million in 
1906, while the value of merchandise sent to the island will aggregate 
approximately 25 millions against a little less than 20 millions in the 
preceding year. 

The increase in importations from the Latin-American countries 
occurs chiefly in a few great articles, while the increase in exportations 
thereto is distributed among a large number of articles, chiefly manu- 
factures. The growth in exports to these countries, as above indicated, 
occurs chiefly in manufactures, which are of great variety, agricultural 
implements, cotton goods, and iron and steel manufactures showing the 
principal growth. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


N a recent issue the “New York Sun” predicts the building of the 
Pan-American Railway. It says: 


“The prediction is not wild that a day will come at no very distant 
time when a continuous railway journey can be made from Cape Breton 
to Buenos Aires. We will go even beyond that and predict that a day 
will come when an all rail journey will be possible from Cape Nome to 
Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan. Just as surely as there are 
now lines from Eastport to San Diego and from Paris to Vladivostock, 
there will be a Pan-American line and a Cape to Cairo system. 

Such a prediction to-day has in it much less of the purely visionary 
element than would have been the case had one in 1880 foretold that 1907 
would see practically three-fifths of such a line between New York and 
Buenos Aires completed and in operation. Of the completed roads, ag- 
gregating approximately 6,000 miles, only a little more than one-third 
is in the United States. The distance from Laredo on the United States 
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and Mexico boundary line to Buenos Aires is practically 8,000 miles. 
Nearly one-half of that is already covered by links in the proposed Pan- 
American system. The larger part of another thousand miles is now 
under construction or is definitely projected. 

The long span which lies between Ayutla, on the northern boundary 
of Guatemala, and Rio Quiaca, on the southern boundary of Bolivia, is 
as yet marked by only a few isolated links, although their total length 
forms a considerable mileage. This is the most difficult and costly sec- 
tion of the line. Naturally it will be the last to be filled in, but it will be 
filled. The Central American States must first have their lines from sea to 
sea. These they are building. With those completed the development of 
the countries will require routes from border to border, and they will be 
built, completing the Pan-American line from New York to Panama. 

Bolivia is closing up the gap at its southern end, and there is activity 
in Peru. Of the 1,500 mile stretch through Ecuador and Colombia only 
about 200 miles is now built. This will probably be the last gap to be 
filled and the hardest to fill. But the day will come when rails will be 
laid southward from Panama, across the mountains, up the Caucus Val- 
ley, along the Andes to Cerro de Pasco in Peru.” 


ARGENTINE PROSPEROUS. 


the following telegram, received from the Minister of Finance at 
Buenos Aires: 

“The economic and financial situation of the Argentine Republic is 
very prosperous. The customs duties and other taxes are yielding more 
this year than Jast. There is at present deposited in the conversion 
office $117,000,000 gold, sent in to be exchanged for national currency 
in the regular course of business, and, in addition, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has $16,350,000 deposited in gold with the Banco de la Nacion as 
a guaranty fund for the currency circulation. 

The Government has decided to increase with its own resources the 
capital of the Banco de la Nacion by $40,000,000. The profits of the 
bank last year were over $8,000,000, and the reserve invested in gold 
amounts to $3,700,000. The funds for the service of the national debt 
for the whole of the current year are ready to be remitted to Europe 
when required. Copious rains continue, thus assuring abundant crops.” 


' ‘HE Argentine Legation requested the London“ Times” to publish 





AMERICANS SHOULD WAKE UP. 


the proposed Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle, Hon. 
John Barrett, Director of the International Bureau of American 
Republics, said: 
“TI am moved to express the hope that under the Pacific division of 
your exposition you may see fit to invite the participation of those Latin- 
American states that border on the Pacific Ocean and whose growing 


ae a at the ceremonies incident to the breaking of ground for 
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ports can be easily and directly reached by vessels sailing from Puget 
Sound, the Columbia River and San Francisco harbor. There is im- 
pending in Central and South America a new era of peace and pros- 
perity that will make us sit up, rub our eyes and wonder why we have 
always talked and dreamed of the Orient and Asia, giving hardly a 
passing thought to the resourceful and potential sister nations to the 
south and southeast of our contented selves. Already the foreign trade 
of Latin-American Republics facing upon the Pacific amounts to $500,- 
000,000 per annum, of which the United States has too small a portion, 
but which is in the merest infancy of its possibilities. If we do not 
study, exploit and master the foreign commerce of these advancing, 
ambitious nations of Latin America, Europe certainly will, and we will 
be left to our own sweet singing of the swan song, ‘It might have been.’ 
Nay, more. if we do not gird our loins to the fray the Panama Canal will 
be done before we realize it and it will become a waterway for the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic merchant fleets rather than our own.” 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN COLOMBIA. 


RADE and general conditions in the Republic of Colombia are re- 
ported as having greatly improved within the past few months. 
Banks have lowered their interest rates, following a return of 

confidence, and trade and industry are generally active. New agricul- 
tural and mining machinery is said to be needed, and the present is 
regarded as an especially favorable time for American manufacturers to 
open up new markets. 

Of the exports of Colombia passing through the port of Barranquilla, 
fifty-one per cent. comes to the United States. In 1906 there was ex- 
ported from this port coffee of a valuation of $4,373,892, of which the 
United States took $3,279,649. 

The Santa Marta Railway, which is now in course of construction, 
will facilitate the marketing of the coffee, banana and other crops. 


AMERICAN BANK NEEDED IN GUAYAQUIL. 


error HERMAN R. DIETRICH furnishes the fol- 


lowing information concerning the banks of Guayaquil, Ecuador: 


“On an aggregate capital of nearly $5,000,000 the six banks 
in Guayaquil declared dividends for 1906 averaging a little less than 14 
per cent. 

It is reported that the German Bank of Berlin, which has already 
established branches in Peru and Chile, is about to establish a similar 
institution in this city. Trade relations of this Republic with the United 
States. and the daily increase in the interchange of the products of the 
two countries seem to warrant a serious consideration of the possibilities 
in the banking business on the part of investors in the United States. I 
am of the opinion that an American bank, properly organized and suff- 
ciently capitalized, would do well in Guayaquil.” 

9 
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CONDITION OF THE MEXICAN BANKS. 
A S reported by the “Mexican Herald,” the chartered banks of Mex- 


ico had on April 30 the following resources and liabilities: 


AGGREGATE AssETs. 
Cash holdings—- 
Gold $48,643,467.01 
Silver 17,713,981.16 
6,745,973.00 


Total cash holdings $73,103,421.17 


Deposits 583,194.14 
Bills discounted 198,874,702.98 
Loans on collaterals 113,782,568.74 
Mortgage loans 22,685,381.28 
Other secured loans 2,783,074.79 
Investments 25,741,761.65 
Debtor accounts 264,005,180.65 
Bank premises 7,602,396.61 
Uncalled capital 7,350,000.00 


PE GHD 66 kcivesc i csadedines $716,511,682.01 


Acerecate LiaBILities. 
Combined capital $162,600,000.00 
Reserves-previsions 54,895,119.55 
Notes in circulation 99,072,829.50 
Bonds in circulation 18,450,400.00 
CaJl deposits 33,426,915.58 
Time deposits 31,910,131.86 
Creditor accounts 316,156,285.52 


Aggregate liabilities 716,511,682.01 
Compared with April of the three preceding years, a steady increase 
is notable: 


April, $716,511,682.01 
April, 1906 649,827,917.79 
April, 499,741 ,845.68 
April, 432,023,758.59 


SECRETARY ROOT TO VISIT MEXICO, 


this statement about Secretary Root’s forthcoming visit to Mex- 
ico: 


O* June 10 Hon. Enrique C. Creel, the Mexican Ambassador, made 


“The policy of Secretary Root to develop friendship, good will and 
commercial intercourse by the United States with all the Spanish-Amer- 
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ican countries, his views as to international arbitration, his high spirit 
of justice and his friendship to Mexico are very much appreciated and 
have developed a feeling on the part of President Diaz to invite Mr. 
Root to visit the country for which he has shown so much friendship 
and such strong sympathy. 

Secretary Root has accepted the invitation, and will make his visit 
some time in August or September. His trip to Mexico is for no political 
purpose, as there are no negotiations between Mexico and the United 
States, but it will have great importance as an expression of personal 
friendship toward Mr. Root and add to the good feeling of President 
Diaz and the people of Mexico for the Government and the people of 
the United States. 

The two countries have a great future before them, and the better 
they are known to each other and the more cordial their relations may 
be the easier it will be to solve the great problems which may arise in 
the future.” 


COOK'S TOUR TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


of South America. The itinerary includes the principal cities 

of the Atlantic coast of South America, in Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina, the Straits of Magellan to the Pacific Ocean, the historic 
cities, resorts and mountain regions of Chili, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, 
and then the Panama Canal Zone. 

The journey of a little more than three months will cover practically 
the whole of the South American continent. A unique feature will be an 
extensive railroad and steamboat trip in the Andes. An altitude of 
nearly 15,000 feet will be attained on the way to Lake Titicaca and La 
Paz, the highest capital in the world. 


O* July 3 a Cook’s Tourist Party sailed from New York for a tour 


OPENING FOR AMERICAN BANK. 


Green, the Consul for that Republic at New York, recently said: 

“Before I left for New York the President requested me to 
express his great sympathy with the United States and his strong desire 
to establish closer trade relations between the two countries. He believes 
that an American bank could be opened in Montevideo with excellent 
results. At present the principal banking business is done by a branch 
of the Banca De Espana del Rio De la Plata, of Buenos Aires, but 
there is a great need of a strong bank supported by American capital. 
This would be the means of giving America commercial supremacy in 
Uruguay. Trade in hides, ostrich feathers, and more especially wool, 
could be greatly developed with mutual advantage.” 


| eorre is said to be in need of an American bank. Alfredo M. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


—Hon. John Barrett, Director of the 
International Bureau of the American 
Republics, has a comprehensive and 
interesting article in the July “Review 
of Reviews’’ on “Resourceful Central 
America.”” The facts given in regard 
to the area, population, climate and re- 
sources of the countries of Central 
America will surprise many who have 
looked upon that region as being little 
better than a trackless jungle. 


—In “The Outlook’ of June 22, J. 
Gilbert Van Marter writes entertain- 
ingly of Chili as ‘‘The New England of 
South America.” 


—The total of declared exports from 
the Rio de Janeiro district, not includ- 
ing Victoria, for the first three months 
of 1907, is $4,637,244, as compared with 
$3,385,891 for the same quarter of 1906. 
This increase of about 40 per cent. was 
due largely to increased shipments of 
coffee, the record for 1906 ‘being $3,329,- 
295, and for this year $4,492,743. There 
were no shipments of rubber from Rio 
during the quarter this year, but there 
was a marked increase in the ship- 
ments of Manganese ore, diamonds, 
and ipecacuanha. The shipments of 
coffee may properly be credited to the 
immense coffee crop of last year, so 
that whether the increased shipments 
during the quarter mean a marked in- 
crease in the year’s exports depends 
largely upon the size of the: current 
year’s crop. At the present state of 
exchange, general trade ought to be 
stimulated considerably. 


—The Mexican Government is said to 
have offered liberal inducements to the 
Vanderbilt system of railways to route 
their transcontinental traffic over the 
National Tehuantepec Railroad. It is 
stated that the Vanderbilt interests will 
establish a line of steamships to ply 
between New York and Coatzacoalcos, 
the Atlantic terminus of the National 
Tehuantepec line, and between Salina 
Cruz, the Pacific terminus, and Cali- 
fornia and Oriental points. 


—It is reported that the Mexican 
Government will build a railway ex- 
tension from the port of Tampico to 
Matamoros, opposite Brownsville, Texas. 
This is said to have been practically de- 
cided upon, but it may be some time 


before construction is started, as finan- 
cial arrangements must first be made. 
The construction of the ‘‘cut-off’’ of 
the Mexican Central that will form a 
short and direct route between Mexico 
City and Tampico is now in progress. 
The first thirty miles will soon be grad- 
ed. It is claimed that the proposed 
Gulf coast route will shorten the dis- 
tance between the United States border 
and Mexico City more than three hun- 
dred miles. 


—On June 20 the committee selected 
to determine the design for the new 
building of the Bureau of American 
Republics accepted the design submit- 
ted by Albert Kelsey and Paul C. Creh, 
associated architects, of Philadelphia. 

The jury of architects making the 
award was composed of Charles F. Mc- 
Kim, Henry Hornbostel and Austin W. 
Lord, all of New York. Their decision 
was approved by Secretary of State 
Root and John Barrett, Director of the 
Bureau. The building is to cost $750,- 
000, including furnishings and decora- 
tions. 


—A great lake of liquid asphalt, sit- 
uated in the State of Tamaulipas near 
Tampico, Mexico, has been purchased 
by an American syndicate headed by 
W. C. Moore of San Antonio, Texas. It 
is stated that the supply of asphalt in 
the lake is practically inexhaustible. 


—President Diaz has issued a procla- 
mation proposing a great celebration to 
commemorate the centenary of the re- 
public’s independence. 

The ceremonies will 
Sept. 15, 1910. 


commence on 


—It is stated that the branch lines of 
the National Railroad of Mexico are to 
be changed to standard width as rapidly 
as the work can be done, the main line 
having been widened several years ago. 

The National is building a new 
branch from Jarita to Columbia in the 
heart of an undeveloped coal field near 
the Texas border. As soon as the road 
is finished the owners of the coal de- 
posits will proceed to develop the mines 
on a big scale and it is expected that 
a large tonnage will be afforded. 


—Complaint is made by Consul Gen- 
eral Anderson, at Rio de Janeiro, of the 
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inadequate transportation facilities be- 
tween the United States and Brazil, for 
both freight and passengers. 


—According to the Buenos Aires cor- 
respondent of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
“Times,’’ more millionaires live’ in 
Buenos Aires than in any other city of 
the world, of the same size. 


—The Hamburg-American Line has 
inaugurated a regular monthly service 
between New York and San Juan del 
Norte, Nicaragua. 


—Consul-General H. R. Dietrich, of 
Guayaquil, reports that the President 
of the Republic of Ecuador has con- 
tracted for the construction of a rail- 
road from some point (to be deter- 
mined) on the Pacific coast in the Prov- 
ince of Esmeraldas, via Ibarra and 
Otavalo, to Quito. 


—Brazil is said to offer an attractive 
market for American automobiles. 


—Mexico is reported to be a good 
field for the manufacture of salt, under 
modern methods. 


—Brazil’s foreign trade for 1906 
showed: imports, £36,167,487, compared 
with £32,739,584 in 1905; exports, £53,- 
092,230, compared with £44,653,844 in 
1905. 

The growth of shipping corresponds 
with the expansion in trade, the re- 
turns of navigation since 1903 having 
increased from a total of 11,(00,000 tons 
entered in 1903 to 14,500,000 tons in 
1906. 


—The Rothschilds have taken the 
£3,000,000 coffee valorization loan is- 
sued by the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


—Col. W. C. Green of New York and 
associates recently closed a deal for the 
purchase of two and a quarter million 
acres of land situated in the northern 
part of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
They already own 1,640,600 acres of 
timber and grazing land there. 


—Traffic through the ports of Salina 
Cruz and Coatzacoalcos has developed 
to such an extent as to cause the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Co. to adopt a new 
schedule which provides that all its 


‘boats all make Salina Cruz a regular 
stopping point hereafter. Salina Cruz 
is the Pacific terminus of the National 
Tehuantepec Railroad, and the _ in- 
creased traffic is due to the opening of 
that trans-isthmian route for through 
business. 


—Mexico’s imports from the United 
States increased from $49,788,571 in 1905 
to $72,508,956 in 1906—the total imports 
from all countries in the latter year be- 
ing $109,884,235. 

The exports to the United States 
amounted to $92,633,006 in the fiscal 
year 1906, an increase of $16,470,279 
over the previous year; to Europe, $39,- 
742,508, an increase of $14,590,022; to 
the West Indies, $2,006,440, an increase 
of $76,456; while exports in 1906 to Cen- 
tral America amounted to $508,767; to 
South America, $32,656, and to all other 
places $86,270. 

The amount of American investments 
in Mexico at the close of 1906 is con- 
servatively estimated at $750,000,000 
gold, against $500,000,000 five years ago. 
Investments have not been confined as 
formerly to a few leading enterprises, 
but are systematically distributed 
among all lines of activity in the Re- 
public. 


Spanish- American 
Book Company 


Deals exclusively in books and 
similar material relating to the 
history, customs, conditions and 
opportunities of Mexico, Central 


Scuth America and 
ee 


Catalogues on application 
Visitors always welcome 


America, 
the West Indies. 


—_————- ADDRESS ———— 


200 William Street 
New York City 


Telephone 4930 Beekman 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HIS institution opened for business January 2, 1906, in the new 
and handsome suite of banking offices shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. It took over the approved business of the German- 

American Bank of Rochester and the Flour City National Bank of Roch- 
ester, and in May, 1906, absorbed the Commercial Bank of Rochester. 
Of the three banks thus brought together only such assets were taken 
by The National Bank of Rochester as were acceptable to the merger 
committee. 


— 


EUGENE SATTERLEE, 
President National Bank of Rochester. 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROCHESTER. 
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The Flour City National Bank was organized in 1865, the Commer- 
cial Bank in 1875 and the German American Bank in 1884. At the time 
of the merger each bank had a capitalization of $300,000, $200,000 and 
$500,000, respectively. 

By the absorption of these institutions The National Bank of Roches- 
ter gained at once a large amount of business as well as the prestige 
usually attaching to banks long in existence. The union of three estab- 
lished banks and the formation of a new institution on this foundation 
afforded obvious advantages, and has resulted in that efficient service 
to the commercial community that is only possible where adequate capital 
is combined with experienced and capable management. 

Since its organization The National Bank of Rochester has materially 
increased both its deposits and loans above the totals of the banks 
absorbed, as may be seen from the following: 


Deposits of The National Bank of Rochester, 
May 20, 1907 $10,856,635.37 

Total of deposits taken over from the three 
9,826,569.07 


$1,030,066.30 
Loans of The National Bank of Rochester, 
May 20, 1907 $9,845 ,234.54 
Total of loans taken over from the three 
7,584,328.92 


$2,260,905.62 


The National Bank of Rochester has a capital of one million dollars 
and a surplus of one million dollars, with total resources of thirteen 
million three hundred thousand dollars. Its condition is more fully set 
forth in the following report, made to the Comptroller of the Currency 
on May 20: ‘ 


RESOURCES. 

$9,845,234.54 

U. S. bonds and premium 547,240.63 
Other bonds 260,980.00 
Cash and due from banks............... 2,649,555.99 


OE SEE 


LIABILITIES. 


ee ere eee $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and profits 1,099,675.79 
Circulation 346,700.00 
Deposits 10,856,635.37 


$13,303,011.16 


The bank is thoroughly organized in all its departments, and is 
especially well equipped for giving prompt and efficient service to banks 
and bankers as well as to individuals and corporations. Its large capital 
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and surplus and the character of the management assure strength and 
also the ability to render efficient service. 

The National Bank of Rochester is an authorized depository for 
funds of the United States Government, the State of New York, County 
of Monroe and City of Rochester, and is a designated depository for 
state banks and trust companies. 

Officers of the bank are: President, Eugene Satterlee; vice-presidents, 
Walter B. Duffy, Granger A. Hollister, Edward Bausch; cashier, Peter 
A. Vay; assistant cashiers, William B. Farnham and Edward F. Pillow; 
auditor, Robert Bannard. 


PETER A. VAY, 
Cashier National Bank of Rochester. 


Directors: Eugene Satterlee, president; Walter B. Duffy, president 
New York & Kentucky Co.; Granger A. Hollister, vice-president Roch- 
ester Railway & Light Co.; Edward Bausch, vice-president Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co.; George W. Aldridge, State Railroad Commission; 
Charles H. Babcock, H. H. Babcock & Co., coal; William F. Balkam. 
president The Menihan Co., shoe manufacturers; William C. Barry, 
Ellwanger & Barry, nurserymen; E. Frank Brewster, Brewster, Gordon 
& Co., wholesale grocers; Edgar N. Curtice, president Curtice Bros. Co.; 
H. Wheeler Davis, J. G. Davis Milling Co.; George L. Eaton, secretary 
Rochester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co.; Gustav Erbe, treasurer Yawman 
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NATIONAL BANK OF ROCHESTER. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF ROCHESTER.—Ladies’ Room. 


& Erbe Manufacturing Co.; John J. L. Friederich, A. Friederich & Sons 
Co., mason contractors; Jacob Gerling, president Gerling Brothers Mill- 
ing Co.; Louis Griesheimer, Union Clothing Co.; Mathias Kondolf, presi- 
dent Bartholomay and Genesee Brewing Cos.; Edward W. Peck, secre- 
tary Co-Operative Foundry Co.; James Breck Perkins, Perkins, Duffy & 
McLean, attorneys and counselors; Frank Ritter, Ritter Dental Manu- 
facturing Co.; Lewis P. Ross, boots and shoes at wholesale; Frank A. 
Stecher, president Stecher Lithographic Co.; Albrecht Vogt, president 
Vogt Manufacturing & Coach Lace Co.; Charles W. Weis, secretary 
and treasurer Rochester Carting Co. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, RACINE, WIS. 


ITH surplus and undivided profits of $292,689.53, as shown by 
the report to the Comptroller of the Currency on May 20, the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Racine, Wis., ranks among 

the strongest banks in the United States. It was established thirty-six 
years ago by Jerome I. Case, Massena B. Erskine, Stephen Bull and 
Robert H. Baker--men who were instrumental in making Racine one 
of the greatest manufacturing towns in the Northwest in proportion 
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to population. Mr. Case was president from the organization of the 
bank in 1871 to his death in 1891. He was succeeded by Mr. Erskine, 
who held the office until ‘his death in 1894. The next president was 
Stephen Bull, who served until 1904, when he retired from business, 
Ernst J. Hueffner, the vice-president, taking his place at the head of the 
institution. with which he had been connected from its organization. 
B. B. Northrop, the cashier, has also been in the service of the bank 
continuously from its establishment in 1871 until the present time—a 
period of thirty-six years. 

The statement of the Manufacturers National Bank, made to the 
Comptroller on May 20, is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............2++se+.+.+ -$1,;509,166.77 
Overdrafts 5,431.05 
U. S. bonds at Washington to secure cir- 
culation 50,000.00 
City, county and railway bonds 604,931.45 
Banking house, 440 Main street........... 37,165.55 
Other real estate owned 1,700.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, 5 
cent. redemption fund 2,500.00 
Due from nat’l and state banks .$469,371.27 
Casb on hand in vault s 173,441.19 
~——men G60 00848 


MINE eo ch a oe eee $2,853,707.28 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock $250,000.00 
Surplus fund, 80 per cent. of capital 200,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

paid 92,689.53 
Circulating notes outstanding 50,000.00 
Individual deposits 
Certificates of deposit and sav- 

ings accounts 1,671,725.56 
Due banks and bankers 27,738.27 
Certified checks 630.23 

—— 2,232,392.75 

Liabilities other than those above stated.... 28,625.00 


$2,853,707.28 


Recently the building which the bank has owned and occupied ever 
since its organization has been completely remodelled, in fact practi- 
cally rebuilt. The entire first and second stories of the building together 
with the old vault were torn out and iron and plate glass put in upon 
the south and east sides of the building with new windows and cornices. 
Four vaults were built, including one in the basement for the storage of 
completed ledgers and other books which may be needed for reference. 
On the first or main floor is the banking office with a book vault and a 
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money vault. On the mezzanine floor is a safety deposit vault holding 
over 1,000 steel boxes with booths and other conveniences for customers, 
reached by an easy stairway and affording complete privacy. The 
second story is occupied by rooms for the directors and standing com- 
mittees of the bank. The money and safety deposit vaults are marvels 
of solidity and strength, being built of steel rails interlocked and bolted. 
Upon the inside is also another heavy steel lining. The outer vault doors 
are massive structures of chrome steel some eight inches or more in 
thickness and the whole forming a fire and burglar proof protection as 
strong as it is possible to build. 

The location of the bank is one of the most prominent and central 
in Racine, and the improvements above noted give the institution a home 
in keeping with its age, strength and character, and also afford ample 
conveniences for the growth of business. 

The officers and directors of the bank are: 

President, E. J. Hueffner; vice-president, Thos. M. Kearney; cashier, 
B. B. Northrop; assistant cashier, E. C. Hueffner. Directors: William H. 
Bell, public administrator for Racine county, and member of Assembly ; 
David H. Fleet, lawyer, ex-judge municipal court; August C. Frank, 
retired manufacturer; Alexander J. Horlick, vice-president Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co.; Ernst J. Hueffner, wholesale dealer in hides and 
leather; Thomas M. Kearney, attorney, law firm, Kearney, Thompson & 
Myers; Frank J. Miller, treasurer J. Miller Co., manufacturers of boots 
and shoes; Byron B. Northrop, treasurer Racine Commandery No. 7 
Knights Templar; William Van Arsdale, manufacturer of saddlery 
hardware. 


A NEW BANKING FIRM. 


EORGE A. EYER recently resigned from the well-known firm of 
Fisk & Robinson to establish the firm of Eyer & Company, of 
37 Wall street, New York city. 

Mr. Eyer received an engineering and technical education at the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines, New York city, and for a number of years fol- 
lowed the professicn of a civil engineer in the Western States, Cuba and 
Europe. While thus engaged he acquired a wide practical knowledge 
of the physical conditions of properties through actual construction work 
on industrial plants and in connection with public service corporations, 
railroads, etc., and as a result of this training he enters the financial 
field fully equipped to determine the physical values of properties upon 
which securities are based. 

For a year and a half Mr. Eyer represented a syndicate of American 
capitalists in France and Belgium in the examination of different chem- 
ical plants, and carried on business and financial negotiations of an im- 
portant nature. 

His training in the engineering field has been supplemented by a 
knowledge of sound principles of finance, and the details of the invest- 
ment banking business gained through association with the well-known 
firm of Fisk & Robinson, of New York. 

The new firm of Eyer & Company will conduct a general bond and 
investment business, and enters upon its career with every prospect of 
success. 





SOME REMARKS ON ADVERTISING. 
By HARRISON S. COLBURN, 


TRUST OFFICER FLATBUSH TRUST COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DVERTISING is an appeal for business. It is salesmanship 
where the printed page, poster or letter is used instead of oral 
personal solicitation; its purpose is to persuade—to create busi- 

ness. 

It follows that the same psychological reactions in the mind of the 
prospective customer must be sought as in personal salesmanship. The 
same individualism may be injected into advertising as into the personal 
interview, but the advertising manager talks to hundreds while the sales- 
man talks only to a few. 

If the advertiser’s plea is unsuccessful one day he may come back 
the next and the next. New propositions are forced upon the prospective 
customer at most unexpected moments; through daily papers and car 
posters as the train carries him to business; through the daily corre- 
spondence; through the trade periodical, and so on until the weary busi- 
ness man seeks rest in the quiet of his own home. Even then the appeal 
continues through the magazines and illustrated weeklies which he 
peruscs for rest and diversion. Thus the advertiser has constant entree 
where no salesman would be tolerated, and even the most intimate friend 
would be forbidden to discuss business matters. 

That advertising may become a successful competitor of the indi- 
vidual salesman may be seen in the fact that a number of the largest 
manufacturers of foodstuffs and clothing depend almost entirely upon 
it for the sale of their goods, and even cut down the margin of profit to 
the retail dealer on the theory that general advertising sells the goods 
and that the retail store is but the delivery station. 

Someone has well said that “advertising should contain little black 
matter, more white matter, but a great deal of gray matter.” It is 
pathetic to see how some advertisers crowd their space in order to econo- 
mize, not realizing that less text, more display and selected material will 
“pull” infinitely more. 

In salesmanship the whole secret is to persuade the prospective cus- 
tomer that an article is desirable and worthy of acquisition. In adver- 
tising the same is true. The approach should be carefully planned and 
the uninterested should be compelled to take notice. Inertia and indif- 
ference are common traits-—hence the endeavor should be to overcome 
these tendencies in the first instance. The majority of people “read as 
they run,” and unless they are given a complete thought in the first line, 
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the advertisement will probably not be read. The initial attack must be 
a success. Once having the attention, any amount of terse but strongly 
written matter can be interposed. 

Successful advertising is but applied psychology and is an appeal to 
the senses, emotions and intellect. In advertising a food delicacy, the 
appeal should be made to the sense of taste until the mouth fairly waters 
from the luscious flavor; when a perfume is advertised the sense of smell 
should he appealed to, until the reader actually smells the aroma. In 
presenting a musical instrument to the public the interest of music lovers 
is sought. The “assets of the company” and the “date of organization” 
are a matter of indifference, but the purity of tone, the ease of action of 
the instrument and the approval of the eminent artists are of prime im- 
portance. 

In financial advertising the reader’s attention should first be se- 
cured, as in general advertising. He must be persuaded that the insti- 
tution is one of excellent reputation, conservative, but yet modern, and 
offers unusual facilities for the transaction of business, that money left 
in its charge is absolutely secure and that it is profitable to do business 
with the institution. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the character of financial advertising 
which has been prevalent in former years. A change is taking place, 
and the institutions which are adopting progressive methods are secur- 
ing results. 

Financial advertising should be seasonable. Different departments 
may well be given emphasis in the spring, summer, fall and winter. When 
people leave the city, the storage and safe deposit department and let- 
ters of credit are of natural interest. 

It is not unusual to hear the question asked, ““How may one test the 
productive value of an ad?” that is, how can the amount of business that 
actually accrues from any particular advertisement be measured? 

Persons do not generally deposit any large amount of money with a 
bank, simply because they have read an advertisement in some paper. 
The growth of deposits is more the result of the creating of an accumula- 
tive sentiment in favor of the institution, unless convenience is the primary 
motive. It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to obtain any exact measure 
of value of gereral financial advertising. Where specific features are 
advertised, such as the savings bank department, four per cent. money, 
safe deposit, storage or certificate of deposit, the usual mercantile meth- 
ods of keying ‘ads’ can be more or less relied upon as an index of its 
business value. Such devices as: slightly changed street numbers in the 
advertising to be noted in replies, or the request for the application of 
catalogue bearing some particular title, are more or less familiar to the 
public. In advertising “banking by mail,” it is comparatively easy to 
measure the commercial value of an ad. 

Unquestionably the cost of much advertising must be charged to 
that indeterminate asset known as “good will.” A general impression 
of security, confidence and prosperity is cumulative in value, and is 
sure to bring business. 

Newspaper publicity is seasonable at all times. Financial institutions 
too frequently neglect the composition entering into this class of adver- 
tising, and seem to think as long as they have a card inserted with a list 
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of directors, capital, surplus and deposits, that they are bound to reap 
business. 

Some banks and trust companies, however, appreciate the value of 
frequent clianges in text as well as in position, and instead of having a 
stereotyped card in with a dozen other similar notices of competing insti- 
tutions, prefer to pay an increased rate and locate their advertisement 
where it is more likely to be seen. Possibly there may be fewer inser- 
tions and less space. but if they attract attention they are worth more 
than any number of the ordinary timeworn “classics.” Some of the 
best advertising of the mercantile houses is confined to an inch or two 
of single-column space inserted every few days in good position. 

Banks have made little use of bill-board advertising, possibly because 
of the expense or a tradition against mercantile methods. Bill-boards, 
however, may be used to advantage if the psychological methods referred 
to are carefully followed. They must be aesthetic and well executed. 

It is not infrequent for good advertisers to spend more in the prepa- 
ration of a poster than is paid for some of the valuable paintings im- 
ported inte this country. Such design should be executed by an able 
commercial artist. 

Some banks have found street car posters of value. One institution 
is reported to have placed a $5,000 contract of this kind, and renewed 
it for $42,000, stating that they had received enough new business from 
the first contract to cover the expense of the second. 

Local society, church and theatre programmes may be of value to 
suburban banks. Electrotypes should generally be used, and thus save 
proofreading and inartistic typesetting. Electrotypes are inexpensive 
and of course should be frequently changed. 

A flag prominently displayed is calculated to attract attention. A 
number of banks have spent considerable on booklets giving local history, 
especially in historic neighborhoods. 

Other banking institutions have made a feature of issuing special 
booklets, giving advance information on current business topics and fur- 
nishing data relative to new laws enacted by state legislatures and Con- 
gress. Noteworthy among this class of literature is the material which 
has been distributed by New York trust companies relative to modifica- 
tions in the mortgage tax law. 

Shortly after the San Francisco disaster, one trust company issued 
a fire insurance inventory book of special design—made to fit a $5 safe 
deposit box. A letter was addressed to the people of the community, 
offering them free upon application. The aim was to increase the safe 
deposit business and generally advertise the company. 

A canister fired at random into the forest does not lay low game, but 
the carefully aimed shot makes possible the trophies of the chase. The 
present awakening in advertising methods among banks is significant. 
The attention which is now being given to the expenditure of the adver- 
tising budget, to the preparation of material for advertising, its loca- 
tion and display, to the following up of prospective new business and the 
success which results from such is indicative that, other things being 
equal, growth is bound to attend the efforts thus put forth. The day 
has passed when financial institutions can relax effort and expect to 
develop. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty;” everlasting hustle 
is essential to growth. 





ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sranparps oF Pusiic Morauity. By Arthur Twining Hadley, Presi- 
dent of Yale University. (American Social Progress Scries; price, 
$1.00.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 


At a time when the ethics of business are being studied as never 
before, President Hadley’s definitions of ethical standards will be most 
welcome. 

He declares at the outset that there is a strange contrast between our 
standards of private and public morality. In private life the American, 
on the average, is not a bad sort of fellow; in business or politics, on the 
other hand, he is capable of doing almost anything to succeed. Presi- 
dent Hadley explains this duality of character by stating that men have 
lived Jong enough to learn the evil results of bad conduct in their private 
relations, but that the modern business system is so complex and of such 
comparatively recent origin that we do not yet know what virtues are 
needed for its maintenance. 

In the chapter relating to “The Ethics of Corporate Management,” 
the author cites the influence of Charles Francis Adams, when at the 
head of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, simply by the exercise 
of common sense. We are now relying on legislative regulation to cor- 
rect the evils of railway management—a course to which we have been 
impelled by the lack of common sense of the part of some of the finan- 
cial managers of the railway corporations. President Hadley warns 
the managers of the large industrial corporations that if there is not a 
voluntary development of their sense of trusteeship, either increased 
legal regulation or government ownership of monopolies may be ex- 
pected. 

There is perhaps no feature in our political organization more menac- 
ing than that which permits the party boss to control nominations. Of 
this matter President Hadley says: : 

“If a man gets the power to control nominations both for the execu- 
tive and the legislature, he can furnish government of the kind he wants, 
good or bad.” 

Usually the political boss furnishes the kind of government that will 
benefit him and his supporters without much regard for the general wel- 
fare. The remedy is to restore the political machinery to the control of 
the people by a system of direct nominations. 

10 
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President Hadley has performed a valuable public service by his 
clear definitions of the standards of public morality, and he has outlined, 
unmistakably, what those standards are to be in the future. 

We quote his closing plea—a most timely one—for obedience to law: 


“When any nation looks upon law as a thing which the individual 
may use when it suits him, that nation is losing the main bulwarks of 
social order. To any man, whatever his position in the state, it has 
become the paramount political duty to defend the sacredness of law, not 
only against the active assaults which threaten to overthrow it, but 
against the more subtle and dangerous attacks of a selfish philosophy 
which works to undermine it. He must regard, and must persuade others 
to regard, liberty, and the privileges which go with it as trusts to be 
used only in the public interest, and in behalf of the nation as a whole.” 





“HOW TO INVEST MONEY.” 


ITH the growing tendency of banks to invest their surplus funds 
in securities, the question of how to make such investments is 
one of increasing importance. The large city banks and trust 

companies have, many of them, well equipped departments for making a 
thorough study of securities, and are well able to give information that 
is of great value to banks and investors generally. The multiplication 
of investment securities alone enhances the difficulty of making a wise 
selection in the absence of expert advice. 

Under the title of “How to Invest Money,” the bond department of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York has issued a pamphlet that 
fully discusses the relative advantages of various classes of securities 
that are proper investments for banks and other institutions desiring 
high-grade. securities. 

This pamphlet is of a character that not only reflects credit upon the 
institution issuing it, but contains much practical and helpful information 
for the use of bankers and investors. 





INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


ILLARD C. BODGE, of Waltham, Mass., writes under date of 
\¢ June 11: 

“Enclosed find draft on the Chase National Bank of New 

York city for $5, for which kindly renew my subscription to Tue 

Bankers’ Macazine for another year. 

During the past year I have found it both interesting and instructive, 

and have noticed with pleasure the improvements which have been made 
during that time.” 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT) <sisasha. 


New York, July 1, 1907. 

Dutt anp Lower Stock Market, gold exports and dearer 

money, made the month of June a trying one for financial inter- 

ests. A general condition rather than particular events con- 
trolled the situation. Gold exports began in the latter part of May and 
continued from time to time during all of June, with the net result of 
$24,800,000 gold being shipped abroad since May 27, of which $22,050,- 
000 went to France and the remainder to England. At the close of the 
month there were reports that the Bank of France had about satisfied 
its wants, and the movement might not be continued. 

One factor in the cessation of the gold-export movement began to 
make itself manifest late in the month—a sharp rise in rates for money. 
On June 27 call money advanced to 6 per cent., the highest rate reached 
in three months, but on the last business day of the month the rate was 
up to 12 per cent. With the surplus of the New York banks down to 
$2,500,000 at the close of the month, the explanation of the sudden 
flurry in money is not far to find. 

There has been a disposition in some quarters to hold the Treasury 
Department responsible to some extent for the hardening of money. On 
June 12 the Secretary of the Treasury announced that in order to pro- 
vide for the redemption of the outstanding four per cent. bouds of 1907 
on July 1 he would require the depositary banks to return to the Treas- 
ury on or before July 10 the $30,000,000 of Government deposits which 
they received on September 27, 1906. 

Although these deposits are distributed among the banks in various 
parts of the country, it is believed that upon the New York banks mainly 
will fall the burden of meeting the Secretary’s requirement, as out-of - 
town banks having money deposited in New York will call upon the 
banks in this city for funds to replace the withdrawn Government de- 
posits. 

Outside of the gold-export movement there seems to be no reason 
for anticipating any protracted stringency in money. July 1 is the date 
when extraordinary disbursements on account of interest and dividends 
are made, and for a time naturally a disturbance in the money market is 
caused. This year it is estimated that the July dividend and interest 
disbursements will amount to more than $182,000,000, as compared with 
$164,000,000 a year ago. The Government will also disburse about 
#36,000,000 for the four per cent. bonds maturing on July 1 which have: 
not been refunded. When these large sums have found final lodgment. 
in the bank deposits of their legitimate owners, the effect will ordinarily 
be favorable, and the money market ought to show signs of renewed ease. 

In both the stock and bond market there is extraordinary apathy and. 
for even the best securities there appears to be no investment demand. 
That the public are not in the stock market is the complaint heard in 
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nearly every broker’s office. On the other hand, bond houses are unable 
to sell bonds at prices which yield to investors a far larger rate of 
income than a few years ago anyone thought it possible to get upon a safe 
investment. 

No more striking illustration of a condition was ever afforded than 
the failure of New York city to place a four per cent. issue of bonds 
last month. The bonds were made as attractive as possible for the 
investor; they were to be issued as coupon bonds, interchangeable for 
registered bonds, were exempt from taxation, and had fifty years to run. 
The city offered $27,000,000 of these bonds and received bids for less 
than $2,000,000, while the average price was only 100.091, making the 
income basis about 3.994 per cent. For an issue of $2,000,000 ten-year 
bonds there were only $189,000 bids at par to 100.10. 

It was not until February, 1906, that the city of New York issued a 
4 per cent. bond. For years prior to that date it had placed 314 per 
cent. bonds, and in 1900 got as high as 111 for them. In January, 1901, 
it sold an issue of 3 per cent. bonds at about 101.50, yielding less than 
2.94 per cent. to the investor. Appended is a record of the bond sales of 
the city since January, 1900. In it may be traced the decline that has 
been taking place in bond prices during the last four years. 


New York City Bonn Issvzs. 
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In 1900 the city was selling its bonds upon a basis a little above 
8 per cent. In 1902 the basis was raised to 314 per cent., while in the 
last two years it has been practically 4 per cent., and now the city has 
failed to sell its bonds even on that basis. 

But the causes which have forced a decline in the price of New York 
city bonds are not peculiar to that corporation. All classes of bonds are 
now selling much below the prices at which they ruled a few years ago. 
Whatever may be the reason, investors are not attracted by 4 per cent. 
as a return upon their investment. The decline which has taken place in 
the last five years in securities of recognized value has caused a heavy 
depreciation in the value of the assets of all financial institutions. Here- 
with is a list of a number of railroad bonds, showing the decline which 
has occurred since 1901 and 1902: 





Highest | | 

Amount price in | Present | | x... 
Outstanding. 1901 | Price. | tion 
or 1902, | } z 








Atchison general 4’s............ 1995 | $146,000,000 | | | $10,767,500 

Central Pacific Ist 4 . 1949 2,000,000 | @& | ; | %,277,500 

Central New Jersey 5’ oll 5,000, ) 2 7,650,000 

Chesapeake & Ohio 4% oa 2 } | 4,305,000 

Chic., Bur. & Q. Li). D el 7% 7,625,000 
sa * col. te. £2... | B 


Lake Shore Ist 344’s 
x col. tr. 3's 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. Ist 4’: ¢ y lg 
New York Central 3's 000, » | 16,362,500 
Norfolk & Western Ist 4’s...... 000. } | 9 | 4,400,000 
Nor. Pacific prior lien 4’s...... 103,000,000 5 5 | §,407,500 
6 of gen. lien 3’s. 60,000,000 | BY } 53g 8,225,000 
Reading gén. mtg. 4’s.......... 70,000,000 ia 4 2,800,000 
St. Louis. I. M. & 8S. gen. 5’s....19% 37,000,000 2 | | | 8,700,000 
Southern Pacific col. tr. 4’s t 30,000,000 96 | 86% 93 2,925,000 
Southern Ry. Ist 5’s 46,000,000 | 124% | 17g | 7.762,500 
Union Pacific Ist 4’s ........... 1947 | 100,000,000 107% 1013¢ f | 
po Us eee 1939 | 33,000,000 | = L2L 107 620, 
West Shore Ist 4's ...........00 2361 | 50,000,000 116 104% 5,750,000 











It will be seen that some general cause has operated to lower the 
market value of securities, and bonds of every class have felt its influ- 
ence. In seeking the cause attention has been directed to the large in- 
crease in the supply of gold and the possible decline in the value of 
money. Estimates of the world’s production of gold in 1906, recently 
published, have invited discussion as to the influence of the increased 
supply of gold upon prices and the stimulation of industrial activity. It 
is estimated that $405,000,000 of gold was produced in the world in 1906, 
of- which over $96,000,000 came from the mines of the United States. 
For these figures there is no parallel in any of the records in the world’s 
previous history. It was nearly sixty years ago that the gold discoveries 
in California not only caused an enormous increase in the supply of that 
metal, but for a while excited apprehension that gold would become so 
cheap that its usefulness as a money standard would be impaired. Dur- 
ing that period, however, the annual output of gold in the United States 
never went above’ $65,000,000, while the maximum production in the 
world was only $155,000,000. It was in 1853 that these records were 
made, and it was not until 1893 that the world’s record went above that 
figure, and not until 1899 that the United States produced more gold in 
a single year than it did in 1853. 
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In 1906 the world’s output was $250,000,000 more than in 1853, while 
the yield in the United States was $31,000,000 more than in that year. 
During the past ten years the mines of the United States have pro- 
duced $769,000,000 of gold, and the world’s output has been $3,096,- 
000,000. A comparison of the yield in the last decade with that of the 
one immediately preceding is shown in the following table: 


Provuction oF GoLp. 








a United | 7, | United 
World, States. World. States 





$105,774,900 | $33.136,0.0 236,073,700 : 
110,196,900 | — 33,167,500 286,879,700 | 

123,489,200 32,967,000 306.724.100 | 

118,848,700 32,845,000 || 15 ..| 254,576,300 79,171,000 
130,650,000 33 175,000 § ..| 260,992,900 | 78,666,700 
146,651.500 33,015,000 | ..| 296,737,600 80,000,000 
157,494,800 35,955,000 1903 | 325,961,500 73 591,760 
181,175,600 39,500,000 || 1 347. 150,700 80,723,200 
199,304,100 46,610,000 || 18 | 376,289.2 88,180,700 
202,251,600 | 53,088,000 || ; 405,000,000 96,101,400 


Total 10 years..| $1,475,837,300 | $373,458,500 || ‘Total 10 years..| $3,096,385,100 | $769,314,100 








yh 





The increase in the world’s production in the last ten years, as com- 
pared with the previous ten years is $1,620,000,000, of which nearly 
$396,000,000 came from the United States. The supply of gold, how- 
ever, has been increasing almost continuously since 1883, when the out- 
put in this country was only $30,000,000 and for the world only about 
$95,000,000. Even in the ten years ended 1896 the world’s production 
of gold was larger than in any previous similar period. The following 
table, showing the production of gold by decades since 1800, brings out 
more clearly the extraordinary increase which has taken place in recent 
years. 


GoLp PropuctTion By DECADES. 


World. United States. 
$118, 152,000 } 
76,063,000 | 
94,479,000 | 
134,841,0C0 J 
863,928,000 104,500,000 
1,332,981,000 551,000,000 
1,263,015,000 474,250,000 
395,391,¢00 

826,785,500 

2,101,241,400 513,393,400 


$20,000,000 


Prior to 1851 the world’s production of gold did not reach $400,- 
000,000 in a single decade, a total which the United States alone is now 
doubling. From 1851 to 1860 the total was $1,332,000,000 and from 
1881 to 1890 it was only $1,060,000,000. In the ten years ended 1900 
the output reached $2,101,000,000, while in the six years that have since 
elapsed there has been added to the supply $2,012,000,000, with the 
prospect that the total for the full decade will reach nearly $4,000,- 
000,000. 

That so large an addition to the supply of gold, most of it becoming 
a part of the money in use, must have an important influence in the 
business and financial world is an irresistable conclusion. 
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Reports as to the condition of the wheat crop have taken a more 
favorable tone. The Government report as of June 1 made the average 
condition of winter wheat 77.4, as compared with 82.7 a year ago, and 
of spring wheat 88.7, compared with 93.4 last year. The probable yield, 
based on the estimates of acreage and condition, is 379,782,000 bushels 
of winter wheat and 255,192,000 bushels of spring wheat, a total of 
634,974,000 bushels. This is by no means a small crop. It is only 
78,000,000 bushels less than the indicated yield a year ago and only 
100,000,000 bushels less than the actual crop harvested in 1906. It is 
within 58,000,000 bushels of the 1905 crop and 82,000,000 bushels 
larger than the 1904 crop. 

The cotton crop presents unfavorable features, although there may 
yet be improvement. The Government estimated the acreage on May 25 
at 32,060,000 acres, which compares with 32,049,000 acres last year. The 
condition is 70.5 per cent., as compared with 84.6 per cent. in 1906 and 
77.2 per cent. in 1905, the condition in the lowest reported for May in 
any year. Estimates as to the probable yield vary from 11,500,000 to 
12,000,000 bales; Jast year’s yield was 13,500,000 bales. 

The foreign trade returns for May showed so small a balance of 
exports that they at once attracted attention. The total exports were not 
small, as they exceeded $134,600,000, the largest ever recorded for the 
month of May, and $4,000,000 larger than in May, 1906. But the 
imports were of extraordinary volume, aggregating $126,600,000, or 
nearly $21,700,000 more than in 1906 and $40,000,000 more than in 
1904. The excess of exports over imports was only $8,001,002, which 
comes near being the smallest balance reported for any month in ten 
years. 

It is a fact without parallel in the previous history of our foreign 
trade that for ten years, lacking one month, the exports have exceeded 
the imports in every month. Only three times in all that period has the 
monthly balance fallen as low as that of May this year. In August, 
1903, the net exports were $7,396,003; in August, 1904, $4,516,013, and 
in February, 1905, $3,786,369. There is a possibility that owing to the 
small export movement in cotton the month just closed will show an 
excess of imports. In that case it will be the first import balance since 
June, 1897. In the nine years and eleven months since that time the bal- 
ance of exports has amounted to $5,036,307,435, or an average of more 
than $42,000,000 per month. 

For the eleven months of the fiscal year which has just ended, how- 
ever, the exports have exceeded the imports by nearly $421,000,000. 
This is $72,000,000 less than for the corresponding period in 1906, but 
$50,000,000 more than in 1905. For the full year the balance will be 
the smallest in ten years excepting for the years 1903 and 1905. 

An investigation made by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
throws an interesting light on the relation of our wheat crops to our 
export trade. It is estimated that our exports of wheat and flour in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, amounted to 140,000,000 bushels, 
as against 98,000,000 bushels in 1906 and 44,000,000 bushels in 1905. 
The increase in the last year, the Department notes, is the natural 
sequence of the large crop of 1906. After the high crop of 1901, 
amounting to over 748,000,000 bushels, there was a continued decrease 
in wheat production until 1904, when it was only 552,000,000 bushels. 
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Wheat exports in the same time decreased from 235,000,000 bushels in 
the fiscal year 1902 to 44,000,000 bushels in 1905. The high crop of 
1905 (693,000,000 bushels) and the still larger crop of 1906 (735,000,- 
000 bushels) caused the increase in exports above noted. There is, how- 
ever, a constantly decreasing proportion of the wheat crop exported. 
Last year it was 19 per cent., while in 1898 it was over 40 per cent. 

A failure in the steel trade last month caused more or less discussion 
of the prospects of that industry. The firm of Milliken Bros., structural 
steel manufacturers, on June 10 filed a petition in bankruptcy, with lia- 
bilities estimated at $6,500,000. The firm was embarrassed by lack of 
capital for increasing their plant and the high cost of labor and mate- 
rial. It is believed that the failure has no especial significance and will 
have no bad effects. 

The production of pig iron has not increased to the extent that was 
expected. In May the production amounted to 2,294,005 tons, the larg- 
est total ever recorded. The daily output, however, was only 74,001 
tons, as compared with 73,975 tons in April, an increase of only twenty- 
six tons. The excessive rainfall in May affected the output, which was 
expected to be much larger, as the furnaces in blast on May 1 had a 
weekly capacity of 523,912 tons, as compared with 497,456 tons on 
April 1. On June 1 the weekly capacity had fallen to 522,520 tons, but 
this is larger than for any other date except May 1. 

Tue Money Marxet.—Rates for money were low until near the 
close of the month and then advanced sharply, 12 per cent. for call 
money being recorded on the last business day of the month. Not 
since 1901 has a rate as high as this been made in June. In that year 
call money touched 15 per cent. A year ago the highest rate was 6 per 
cent., but 12 per cent. was touched in the May preceding and 30 per 
cent. in April. At the close of the month call money ruled at 6@12 
per cent., with the majority of loans at 7144 per cent. Banks and trust 
companies loaned at 214 per cent. as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted as 4@41% for sixty to ninety days, 
5 per cent. for four months, 544@51% per cent. for five months, 5144@ 
534 per cent. for six months, and 534@6 per cent. for seven months, 
on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 51% 
per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 544@6 
per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 6@61 per 
cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates in New York Ciry. 
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Brokers’ ae on collateral, 90 days 
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New York Banxs.—The effect of gold exports last month is seen 
in the decrease of $21,000,000 in the specie reserves of the New York 
banks. A gain of nearly $2,000,000 in legal tenders made the net de- 
crease in total reserve about $19,000,000. The reserve is now the low- 
est since March 30 last, but is about $1,000,000 more than at the end of 
June last year. Deposits declined each week of the month, the loss 
since June 1 amounting to $36,000,000. Loans also decreased and are 
$13,000,000 less than they were a month ago. Compared with a month 
ago, loans show an increase of nearly $70,000,000 and deposits of 
$42,000,000. During the entire month the reserves have been low, the 
surplus falling below $6,000,000 in the first week and reaching $2,509,- 
000 at the end of the month. The surplus reserve is $9,500,000 less 
than it was a year ago, and is the lowest for the year except on March 
9, when it was $2,051,000. 


New York City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE oF EacH WEEK. 





Legat Surplus | Circula- 


| Specie. | tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve.| tion, | Clearings. 


| 


DATES. Loans. 





| 
June 1... |$1,139,931,100 $221,928,000 | $72,903,100 $1,128,194,600 $12,782,450 $50,628, 90 
* 8...) 1,141,445,400) 213,574,200 | 72,191,700 | 1,119,141,500| 5,880,525 | 50,565, 
15...) 1,189,755,900 210,056,200 73,026,500 | 1,114,272,800 | 4,514,625 | 50,477, 
** 22...) 1,134,352,800) 208.290.200 | 74,081,600) 1,106,982,000 | 5,626,600 | 50 


29...| 1,126,539, 100) 200,792,500 | 74,724,700 | 1,092,031,700 | 2,509,275 | é 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1905. 1906, 1907. 








i Surplus i; Surplus - Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. . Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. 


| 

7,651,300 $4,292,575 | $981.301,100 $5,369,225 

3. 11,127,625 | 1,076,720,000 2,634,100 
5,008,755 | 1,038,431,800 3,857,650 
5,131,270 | 1,019,817,300 13,181,275 
10,367,400 | 1, 12,346,775 
6,816,025 | 1,128,194,600 12,782,450 
12,055,750 | 1,092,081.700 2,509,275 





2 


$1,104,049,100} $13,683,425 | $ 
1,189 828,600 26,979,550 
14,646,075 

3,664,575 

16,665,250 

6,050,275 | 

58,875 


Seees 
2B 

a2 

= 


1 
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1 
1 
1 
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1,449,125 
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© 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MemsBer BAnkS—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUvSE. 





| Deposi 
| Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in|. 
Dares, | Loans and | Deposits. . | derand \with Clear-lother N.Y.| Surplus 
nvestments. lbank notes. —" banks. Reserve. 
agents. 


| 


$117.829,700 $126,665,700 $6,489,400 | $13,925,000} $4,130,100 
118,872,100 | 128,578,400 . b 15,727,500} 4,135,000 
119,706,800 | 129,179,400 j 14,400,200| 3,740,700 
119,293,000 | 126.541,700 12,283,400} 3,716,200 
119,499,600 | 125,990,000 ,000| 11,892,500} 3,657,600 
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Boston BANKS. 





Loans. | Deposits. | Specie. | ——. | Circulation. Clearings. 





| 
Hee. | $213,387,000 | $16,641,000 S $ 17,161,800 
215,782,000 | 16,475,000 ¥ 168,192,300 
‘320. 000 | 217,165,000 | 17,648,000 x 160,734,000 
187,865,000 | 214,461,000 | 17,841,000 8,208 141,582,600 


192,954,000 | 218,912,000 17,486,000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





; Lawful Money | 
| Loans. Deposits. Reserve. Circulation.| Clearings 





| $226,647,000 | $266,117,000 $60,019,000 | $14,055,000 $136,154,100 
226,703,000 | 261,442,090 58,127,000 14,070,000 148,548,800 
225,765,000 | 261,675,000 58,291,000 | 14,103,000 136,902,400 
224,670,000 | 261,935,000 59,548,000 | 14,104,000 142,357,800 








Forvicn Banxs.—-The Bank of France gained $22,000,000 gold in 
June, but still holds $37,000,000 less than it had a year ago. The Bank 
of England gained $1,500,000 in June, and is still $10,000,000 behind 
the record of a year ago. The Bank of Germany lost $3,000,000, and is 
also $10,000,000 poorer in gold than it was in 1906. Russia gained 
$2,000,000, making a total gain of $40,000,000 for the year. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANks. 





May 1, 1907. June 1, 1907. July 1, 1907. 





Gold. Silver. Gold. i Gold. 





England.... «++| £35,757,974 £35,237,110 £35,544,221 
France.. -| 103,634,780 105,964,857 553, 110,492,867 | £39,695,821 
33,692,000 i 36,930,000 2 36, 260,000 12,097,000 

117,391,000 116,071,000 6. 295, 0 116, 437, ‘000 6,582,000 
no —tahtamcentede 45,595,000 45,644,000 45, 700, 00 12,628, 000 
Spain.. 15, 25,388, 15,499,000 5,528, ‘000 15, 540, "000 25,825,000 
Ital ° 22/337,000 82,319,000 32,383,000 4,911,700 
Netherlands... = 5,184,600 5,667,000 5,829,800 5,357,700 5,747,100 
Nat. Belgium. é 3,208,333 1,601,667 8,254,000 3,224,333 1,612,000 
4,145,000 ry 141.000 




















Totals | £396,412,687 |£106,727,319 £400,398,767 | £108,591,799 £405,109, 188 £109,098,621 
| ! 


Forriegn Excuance.—The sterling exchange market was strong until 
the last week of the month and the highest rates for the year were 
recorded. Both the Bank of France and the Bank of England offered 
special inducements for the export of gold from New York, and a total 
of $24,900,000 was shipped since May 28, of which $3,750,000 went to 
London and $21,150,000 to Paris. Easier money abroad and the higher 
rates in New York caused a decline in exchange in the last week of the 
month, which brought it below the gold-exporting point. 


Rates FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable | Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. transfers. commercial, Sterling, 


60 days. Sight. Long. 60 days. 
bet Gyo on - 126 @ 4. 82! @ om 











8436 
96 
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Foreign ExcoancgE—AcTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eaco MOnTas. 





oo “ 


Commercial long 


cry 
“ 


Paris—Cable transfers. 
Bankers’ 60 days. 
Bankers’ sight. . 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight.. 
Berlin— Bankers’ 60 day 
” Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight. 


Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight... : 


Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight. 


Docu’ tary for pay m’t. 


| 5.2114— 





Mar. 1, 





April 1, 


May 1. 


June 1, 


July 1, 





4,82 
5.164%— 
5.2056 - 20 
5.17}6— 
5.1844—17 


te— 


948 





4.83144— 14 | 
4\ 4.8644 — 
| 4'8636— 4 | Kee 3 
4,82%— 83 | 4.8338 


a 


‘4 
1554— fh | 
.1934— 1854 | 
16144-1554 


%, | 51694-1696 | 
ts | 
— 95 | 
5.1834—17% B.18h5—I17be 
40 04— 


2654— % | 
5.1834 — % | 5.16%— M4 | 5.1554— 15 


94,%5— 
95% — i 


2634—27 


“B05e-- 34 


5.1644—1554 
5.20 —19 
| 3.16%6— : 
5.16%— 
i| 94,.%— 
| HYy— 
5.18%— 
| 40,5 
2634— —21 


5% 





Money Rates Anroap.—The posted rates of discount of the Euro- 
pean banks were not changed during the month. 
were higher until late in the month, when discount conditions became 


easier. 


the month were 35% per cent., against 33 per cent. a month ago. 


Open market rates 


Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of 


The 


open market rate at Paris was 33 per cent., against 314 per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 444@45% per cent., against 45g per 


cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) 


Public deposits 

Other deposits 
Government securities 
Otber securities 

Reserve of notés and coin 
Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 
Bank rate of discount 


Price of Consols (2% per cents,)......... ‘| 


Price of silver per ounce 


£29, 165,000 


9,288,000 
45,005,000 
15, 321,000 | 
32.844, 000 | 
25,042,000 | 
35,757,974 

45.218 

suit 

307,d. 


|Mar. 31, 1907. Apr. 30, 1907.| May 31, 1967.| June 30, 1907. 





228,822,000 | | 
10,689,600 
42, 352. 000 


| 


| 
| 





£29, 269,000 
11,019,(00 
46,874,000 
15,085,000 
35,980,000 
24,784,000 
85,544,221 

42.75% 
4% 


8446 
31d. 





S1rver.—The market for silver in London was weaker last month, 
the price declining to 305gd. and subsequently recovering to 31d., at 
which price the market closed, a net advance for the month of 1-16d. 


Montaiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LonpoN—1905, 1906, 1907. 





1905. 


1906. 





MONTH. 


High| Low. 


| High| Low.| 





January.. pf 


2836 
February 


| ai | 3s 
|S 


2746 | 2684 


3014 
B048 
3078 
30 


31 
Bly. 








a 
2954 
bt 4 





aS Rare 


"$55 


= 





MonrTH. 


Novemb’r! 30¥% |- 
|Decemb'r| 30,5 


1905, 


High| Low 


1906. 


High| Low.| 


1907. 
High| Low. 





26% 
27% 


° "| bet 


28 


= 


| 








NavtionaL Bank Circutation.—The volume of bank circulation was 


increased $1,848,140 in June, making the increase for the year ended 


June 30 $42,676,330. Of this increase $37,723,132 is represented- by 
circulation based on Government bonds and $4,953,198 secured by the 
deposit of lawful money. The circulation now in process of retirement 
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amounts to $48,217,809, or about 8 per cent. of the total circulation. 
The entire amount of national bank notes outstanding now exceeds 


$603,000,000. 


ForREIGN AND Domestic CoIn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid, Asked. 


$4.89 
Hr 


Sovereigns 

Bank of England notes 
Twenty francs. 

Twenty marks 

Twenty-five pesetas...... geese \e " 
Spanish doubloons ‘ 15. 


Bid. Asked. 


$15.50 $15.65 
. 19.65 
4.00 

54% 


Mexican doubloons 
Mexican 20 pesos 
Ten guilders 
Mexican dollars 
Peruvian soles 
Chilian pesos 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 31d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 674 @685%c. Fime silver (Government 
assay), 6734 @ 6834c. The official price was 674c. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








|Mar. $1, 1907.| Apr. 30, 1907.|May 31, 1907.| June 30,1907. 


$597,212,063 | $599,913,e40 | $601,940, 550 | $603,758,690 
547,633,063 | 550,204,771 | — 553,614.574 | | 655.570, 681 
49,579, "060 48, 825, al 48,217,809 


27, 471, 750 626,750 415,000 
7.546. 546,900 7,658,900 i. 859, 400 7,956,900 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918 4,460, 220 4,272,*20 


4,362,420 | 4,817,180 
Two per cents. of 1930 493, 839,950 055,200 | 


527,128,150 | 528,458,250 
Panama Canal 2 per cents 16,828,080 16, ‘921, "580 16, 950, 580 | 16, 95,580 
$553,199, 050 


$556,937,3(6 | $558,442,910 








Total amount outstanding 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds .. 
Circulation secured by lawful mone 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 


1,290,650 
Four per cents. of 1925 





| 


| $550,187,900 | | 














The National banks have also on Te the following bonds to secure public See: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $565,600: 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,790,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $7,- 
000; 2 per cents. of 1930, $66,236,400: Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,858,800; District of 


602 
Columbia. 65’s, 1924, $1,113, 600: Hawatian [Islands bonds, $1,713,000; Philippine loan. $9,644,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, 336, 990,000; Porto Rico, $730,000; a total of $193,244,050. 


GoveRNMENT ReveNnvuts AND DispurseEMENTS.—The June statement 
of the United States Treasury shows the extraordinary surplus of near- 
ly $22,000,000, as compared with $8,000,000 in May. In June last year 
there was a surplus of about $20,000,000. For the full fiscal year ended 
June 30 the receipts exceeded the disbursements by nearly $87,000,000, 
as compared with $26,000,000 in 1906. The receipts were $70,000,000 
more than in the previous year, while the disbursements increased about 
$10,000,000. 


UnitTepD States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES, 


June, 
1907. 


RECEIPTS. 


June, 
1907, 


$28,312,448 
24,512,706 
9,886,308 


Since 
July 1, 1906, 
$124.117,119 
101,671,881 
97, 1606, 595 
15.140.292 
139,290,910 
76,051,271 
24,482,524 


$578,360,592 


Since 
July 1, 1906. 


$333,280,126 
270,309,388 
61,766,620 


$665,306, 134 
$86,945,542 


Source. 
Civil and mis..... easne 


Source. 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


palcmpiieiaan eesee $62,711,462 
Excess of receipts.. $21,894,579 


217,441 
$40,816,883 





Univep States Pustic Desr.—The public debt statement for the 
month of June shows a decrease in the net debt of $16,000,000, the 
cash balance in the Treasury increasing $11,000,000. . The bonded debt 
was reduced $5,000,000 by the retirement of that amount of 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1907. There were $36,000,000 of this issue outstanding at 
the close of the month and they will all be retired in July. 
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April 1, 1907.) 


May 1, 1907. | 


June 1, 1907.) 


July 1, 1907. 








Interest-bearing debt : 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... 
Funded loan of 1907,4 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per esse 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 


Total interest-bearing debt........... 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency.........+++ oeneeee 


Total non-interest bearing debt...... 
Total interest and non-interest debt. | 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in} 
the Treasury : 
- Gold certificates, 
Silver certificates..........sseses veseuanl 
Treasury notes of 1890....... asandenkwee 


Total certificates and notes........... | 
Aggregate debt 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets .......+..+++ cccccccccce| 
Demand liabilities..........c.ececcccecee| 


PN ciciacecebinunacaawananetceeeus 
GONE FERETVG, .ccccccvcccecce ieeesanes acne 
Net cash balance 





|$1,130,146,869 


$595,942,350 
99,830,800 | 
25,150 
118,489,900 | 
63,945,460 
30,000,000 





| 
| 


$635,609, 050 | $645,761,€50 | $646,250,150 


st 


118,489,900 | 
63,945,460 
30,000,0C0 


41,752,400 
23,370 
118,489,900 | 
63, 945, 460 | 
30,000,000 





$908,233, 660 
1,095,365 | 


346,734,298 | 
49,046,767 
6,864,477 | 


$901,568,630 
1,095,135 | 


346,734,298 
48,463,418 
6,864,477 


$899, 972, 780 
1,086,925 


346,734,298 
47,753,708 
6,864,477 


36,126,150 
22,620 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
30,600,000 


~ $894, 834,280 
1,086,815 


| 346,734,298 
47,658,804 
6,863,924 





$402,645, 542 | 


652,191,869 
471,673,000 
6,282,000 


23442,121,437 


1,648,790.810 
1,246, 922,807 
$12,818,002 
150,000.000 
252,868,002 


$402,868,002 
909, 106,566 





$402 062, 193 | $401 R52, 483, $401, 257 097 
1,311, 974, 568) 1, 304, 725,959 | 1 302,412 W189 | 1 297.178, 192 


672,336,869 | 
476,150,000 | 
6,182,000 


681,249,869 | 
475,734,000 | 


6,078,000 


$1.15 154, 668, £69 $1. 163,061,869 


2:459,394.828 
1,672,151, 086 | 
1,270.762.744 


$401,388,342 
150,000,000 
251,388,342 


2,465,474, 1058 


1,682.641,381 | 
1,215,011,716 
$407,629, 664 | 
150,000,000 
257,629,664 


678,244,869 
475,777,000 
5,988,000 

‘$1, 160, 009,869 
2,457,188, C61 


1,688,027,086 
1,269, 445, 649 


$418, Bal, 437 
150,000.00 
268,581,437 





"$401, 388,342 | $407,629,664 $418,581, 437 


903,337, 617 


894,782,525 | 


| 878,596,755 








Foreign Trape.—The exports of merchandise in May were valued at 
$134,607,000 and imports at $126,606,000, making the net balance of 


exports and imports $8,001,000, an exceptionally small amount. 


A year 


ago the net exports were over $25,000,000, but an increase in imports 
this year of nearly $22,000,000, while exports increased only $4,000,000, 
Both exports and imports are in larger 


caused a decline in the ag 


volume than for any previous corresponding month. 


For the eleven 


months of the current fiscal year the exports were $1,742,000,000, an 
increase over the previous year of $124,000,000, and the imports were 
$1,322,000,000, an increase of $196,000,000. The net balance of exports 


was $420,000,000, a decrease of $72,000,000. 


ExPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF 


MERCHANDISE. 


Gold 





May. 


Exports. Impor 


ts. Bala 


| 


nee. 





$ 102,321,531 


ELEVEN MONTHS. 


1905 
1908 
1907 


943,719, 
909,930. 


eeeeeee 


see eeereeereseeees 


$75,689, 
035,137 
80,698, 
92,425, 
104,909,197 
126,606,328 


136 


087 | Exp. 


“ 


161 
424 


+ 


460 





Or, are 269 | 
870, 342,354 ‘Exp., 87, 
mp., 58 
120" 953, 


, $26,652,444 Exp., 


-894, 454 
PTS 764 


“ 


31,268,145 Imp., 
25.639, 
8,001,002 Exp., 


190 


830,205,894 |Exp., -. ay 024 Exp., 


99'378 Imp., 


048,142 J 
78 | 


“ 


Balance. 


$471,354 
13,025,428 
32,596,471 
2,175,573 
188, 


29, 


1,863,565 


242,628 
7,631 467 
14,231,698 
282 
5,451 
587 





84,777, 


Gold to the amount of 


Silver Balance. 


Exp., $1,838,494 
= 535,831 


8,114,653 
1,684,477 
1,133,587 

829,758 


iy 
“ 
“ 


\Exp., } bo 923 


581, 168 
3 045,655 
18,975,400 
20,668,149 
11,975,084 
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$1,863,000 was exported in May, reducing the net imports for the eleven 
months to $84,777,000. 

Money IN CircuLaTION IN THE Unitep States.—There was a de- 
crease in the money in circulation last month of $25,000,000. Gold ex- 
ports caused the greater part of the reduction, although the Treasury 
also absorbed a considerable sum. Gold certificates were reduced $27,- 


000,000, but there was an increase of $3,000,000 in gold coin. 


changes were small. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Other 





ae 1, 1907. 


May 1, 1907. | 


June 1, 1907. 





Gold coin 

Silver dollars. 

Subsidiary silv 

Gold certificates. . 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890. 
United States notes. 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 


$2,006, 899,868 


| $690, 439,279 
82:923,706 
121,059,533 
610,173,479 
466,962,033 
6,271,741 
341,746,454 
586,823,643 


. 


85, —h. 000 
$33.9 








$691,481 469 
121.349,701 





oo 
$84.16 


630, 635, 409 
i76, "459.252 

066,780 
343" 00: 193 
590. 080,208 


July 1, 1907. 


$698,762,929 
81,6. 4,518 
121,755,976 


J ’ 
470,375,262 . 

975,545 
342,713,692 
590,090,835 





|$2,939,7%2,5€9 


$34.20 





$2,914,342,256 
86,074,000 
$33.86 


Money 1N tHe Unitep States Treasury.—The total money in the 
Treasury was reduced $18,000,000, but outstanding certificates were re- 
duced $28,000,000, and the net cash in the Treasury was thus increased 
nearly $10,000,000. The net holdings of gold increased $8,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





April 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion...... eccccee 
Silver dollars 


Subsidiary silver..... Secccccccccocess® voce | 


United States notes 


tal 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 


outstanding 
Net cash in Treasury... 


| $920,984.471 
"327,824 
7,375,520 
4°934,562 
10,388,420 | 


May 1, 1907. 


June 1, 1907. 


July 1,1907, 





$926,412,272 
85,723,226 
8,419,788 | 


4.701.774 | 
11,516,291 


$923,455,633 
486,167,588 
052,491 


3.580.823 
11,910,342 


$903,251,713 
486,557,012 
8,804,401 
3,967,324 
13,697,855 





|$1,428,960,797 


| 1,088,407,253 | 


|$1,436,773,351 





1,106,369, 760 | 











| | $845, 553, 544 | $330,403,591 | | $327, 006, 436 


|$1,484,167,877 


1,107,161,441 





|$1,416,278,505 


1,079,324,306 
$336,953,999 


Suprty or Money 1n tHe Unitep States.—A decrease of nearly 
$15,500,000 in the total stock of money was reported in June. 
crease in gold was $17,000,000, but there was an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000 in national bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Gold coin and bullion 
GRGPSr SOMA. .2ccccccccéccce eececccsecooes 
Subsidiary silver....... Seeveescosoesose oe 
United States notes........ Soccsegondesens 
National bank notes 


+ + {$3,251,953,412 ‘i202 500.616 


April 1, 1907. 


«+ {$1,611,378,750 |$1,617,898,741 
ei 7 


p2OL, 

128,435,053 
346,681,016 
597,212, 063 | 


May 1, 1907. 


120,769,489 | 
346,681,016 
599,913,840 





| June 1, 1907. 


| 
|$1,619,136,891 | 
508 


251,580 
130,779,018 
346,681,016 
601,940,550 


| $3,266,789,005 


The de- 


July 1, 1907. 


$1,602,014,642 
251,530 
130,560,377 
346,681,016 
608,788,690 


$8,251,296,255 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL [| 
, NOTES ; 


NEW YORK CITY 


—Hereafter the Riverside Bank. 
which has been clearing through the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, will 
clear its checks over its own counters. 
Although the deposits of this bank have 
increased in the last six months from 
$1,800,000 to $2,600,000, the directors 
have thought that inasmuch as _ the 
bank has few down-town accounts, it 
was unnecessary to continue the clear- 
ing-house privilege. 


—Messrs. Plympton, Gardiner & Com- 
pany of New York city issue an attrac- 
tive descriptive list of railway securi- 
ties suitable for bank and trust com- 
pany investments and yielding a very 
satisfactory return. 


—Following their recent annual con- 
vention, a number of the bankers of 
Texas made an excursion to Boston, 
New York and other Eastern cities. 
While here they were entertained by 
the National Park Bank, Hanover Na- 
tional, Oriental, National City, Seaboard 
and Mercantile National banks. 


—The Greenpoint Savings Bank, now 
located at Manhattan avenue and Noble 
street, Brooklyn, has accepted plans for 
a new building in the Greek Doric style 
of architecture to be constructed of 
white granite and surmounted by a 
handsome dome. This ‘bank commenced 
business in 1869, and has grown steadily 
until its deposits now amount to over 
$5,000,000. 


—Messrs. Eyer & Company, the New 
York banking and investment firm, 
have issued a circular describing the 
thirty-year collateral trust five per 
cent. gold bonds of the Northern West- 
chester Securities Company. This com- 
pany owns a large amount of railway 
and lighting property in Westchester 
county, including a number of valuable 
franchises. The circular fully describes 
these properties, the territory served by 
the various companies, their present 
‘earnings, future prospects, ete. An is- 
sue of $600,000 of these bonds is of- 
fered at a price to yield about 5.15 per 
cent. income. 


—The Bankers’ Trust Company, in its 
recent report to the State Banking De- 


Wa 


partment, shows deposits of over $25,- 
000,000, and undivided profits $888,500, 
an increase in the latter item since Feb- 
ruary 26 of over $60,000, after the dis- 
bursement of $40,000 in dividends. 


—The first semi-annual dividend on 
the increased capitalization of the Chase 
National Bank was recently declared at 
the annual rate of 6 per cent. Last 
December a dividend of 400 per cent. 
was declared by which the capital of 
the bank was increased from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000. The annual dividend paid 
on the $1,000,000 capitalization was 
twenty per cent., and the recent dec- 
laration of a three per cent. semi- 
annual dividend is therefore an increase 
of one per cent. over the old semi-an- 
nual disbursements and of two per 
cent. in the annual rate. 


—Following its custom of dividing 
among the stockholders the accumulated 
profits of periods of unusual prosperity, 
the «ifth Avenue Bank has declared an 
extra dividend of 150 per cent. in addi- 
tion to the usual quarterly disburse- 
ment of twenty-five per cent. The 
bank’s capital is $100,000, and the reg- 
ular and extra dividends therefore call 
for a disbursement of $175,000. Two 
years ago the bank paid an extra divi- 
dend of 120 per cent., and in 1903 an 
extra dividend of 100 per cent. Since 
1891 it has regularly paid 100 per cent. 
a@ year. 


—The Oriental Bank has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 
cent. and an extra dividend of one per 
cent. out of earnings in the last three 
months. 


—Pending a trial of certain issues, 
the merger of the Equitable and Mer- 
cantile Trust Companies has been en- 
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joined as a result of a suit brought 
by a stockholder of the first-named 
company. 


—The reports of the condition of New 
York city trust companies, in the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, shows the total 
stock and bond investments, loans on 
collaterals, cash on hand, and individual 
deposits subject to check on June 4, 
1907, compared with February 26, 1907, 
and May 16, 1906, as follows: 


June 4,’07. Feb. 26, °07. May 16, ’07. 

Stk. & 

bond 
inv. 
Loans 
on 
coll... 
Cash 
on 
hand. 
Indi- 
vidual 
dep.. 


The total statement of June 4, 1907, 
compares as follows with that of Feb- 


-$235,999,513 $219,367,121 $210,174,396 
575,569,566 593,627,009 568,721,050 
50,354,267 


47,877,890 28,956,042 


654,511,412 646,153,341 616,025,646 
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ruary 26, 1907: Stock and bond invest- 
ments increased $16,632,392, loans on 
collateral decreased $18,057,443, cash on 
hand increased $2,476,377, and indi- 
vidual deposits subject to check in- 
creased $8,357,571. 

Compared with the total statement of 
May 16, 1906, stock and bond invest- 
ments increased $25,825,117, loans on 
collateral increased $6,848,516, cash on 
hand increased $21,398,225, and indi- 
vidual deposits increased $38,485,766. 


—The Thirty-fourth Street National 
Bank, it is reported, will go into liqui- 
dation as a National bank, and will be 
succeeded by the New Netherlands 
Pank, a State institution. 


—The Carnegie Trust Company’s 
statement at the end of six months of 
business shows approximate total re- 
sources of $8,500,000, of which $6,250,000 
represent the deposits of over 1,100 de- 
positors. 
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—Announcement is made that the 
Cosmopolitan Bank, near the junction 
of Westchester and Prospect avenues 
in the Bronx, has passed to the control 
of the Bronx Borough Bank interests, 
located on Tremont avenue. The Cos- 
mopolitan Bank was organized over a 
year ago with a capital of $100,000, and 
has deposits aggregating about $200,000. 
The president is Jesse Lantz, of Mount 
Vernon. 

The Bronx Borough Bank has a capi- 
tal of $100,000 and an earned surplus of 
$100,000. Its deposits run over $1,600,- 
000. It was formerly capitalized at $50,- 
000, but recently doubled the amount, 
all the new stock being taken by the 
stockholders. C. Adelbert Becker is 
president. 

It is considered probable that changes 
will be made in the directorate of the 
Cosmopolitan Bank in order to admit 
representatives of the new controlling 
interests. 


—On June 12 the directors of the 
Nassau Bank presented to R. M. Matte- 
son a gold watch and $500 in gold as a 
reward for fifty years’ faithful service. 
During these fifty years of Mr. Matte- 
son’s career an error has never been 
found in his cash. Every time it has 
been absolutely correct. In making the 
presentation Mr. Weed said: 


“The directors have learned with 
great satisfaction that your service has 
been marked not only by fidelity, but 
by an unusual degree of care and ac- 
curacy, and that there has never been 
occasion for either censure or correc- 
tion. Such faithfulness is your great- 
est reward, and your example should be 
an inspiration to all your associates. 
We are thankful to find such a man as 
yourself in our employ. May the pos- 
session of these tokens of regard and 
friendship ever be to you an inspiration 


ll 
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to continue in the path which has 
marked your service for the past fifty 
years, and may the memory of this day 
and these expressions be a satisfaction 
to you in after years.” 


—Plans have been filed with Building 
Superintendent Murphy for remodeling 
the four-story and basement building of 
the Fifth National Bank at the south- 
west corner of Third avenue and Twen- 
ty-third street. The two floors above 
the banking quarters will be made over 
into offices and the top floor into a flat. 
George M. Walgrove is the architect. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—At the annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Bankers’ Association, 
held in Boston on June 20, after the 
annual address of President Francis B. 
Sears, addresses were made by Con- 
gressman Samuel W. McCall and John 
Perrin, president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. Mr. Perrin 
spoke on the bank currency question, 
and ably advocated a system of notes 
based on the credit of the issuing 
banks. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Francis A. Shove, Malden; 
vice-president, Joseph W. Stevens, 
Greenfield; treasurer, Edward H. Low- 
ell, Chelsea. Executive council, for two 
years, George E. Brock, Boston; far 
three years, William G. Twing, Hol- 
yoke; Walter W. Johnson, Lynn; W. 
H. Pritchard, North Adams. 


—The Dime Savings Bank of Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently took possession of 
{ts new building, which is described as 
one of the best equipped bank offices 
in the city. The Dime Savings Bank 
was incorporated in 1870 and now has 
on deposit about $3,000,000 belonging to 
12,000 depositors. The officers are: 
President, P. Henry Woodward; vice- 
president, W. O. Burr; secretary and 
treasurer, Robert W. Dwyer. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The new Ossining (N. Y.) National 
Bank, which opened on June 3, reports 
$100,000 capital, $39,000 surplus and 
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profits, and $571,687 deposits. George 
F. Secor is president; H. M. Carpenter, 
vice-president, and George F. Hoag, 
cashier. The bank has a substantial 
and attractive building, and its quarters 
are fitted up with fire «and ‘burglar- 
proof vaults, and all the other appoint- 
ments of a modern banking institution. 


—Plans have been completed for a 
new building for the Union National 
Bank of Scranton, Pa. It will be 25 by 
100 feet, and will be constructed of 
brick and stone and cost about $25,000. 


—The Germantown (Pa.) National 
Bank will have a new two-story gran- 
ite addition to its building, and exten- 
sive alterations will be made in the 
present structure. The remodeled build- 


semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 
deposits in our savings department. 
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ing will take the place of the ‘old one 
erected in 1814. 


—The 14th annual convention of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Frontenac, 
Thousand Islands, June 27 and 28. A 
notable address. was delivered by 
President Elliott C. McDougal, which 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Ad- 
dresses were also made by William D. 
Murphy of New York city, and by Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler, John R. Van 
Wormer and S. Wexler, vice-president 
of the Whitney-Central National Bank, 
New Orleans, and member of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

In addition to the ‘interesting reports 
and addresses, the entertainment pro- 
gramme was exceptionally attractive, 
and the convention on the whole was 
a marked success. The following officers 
were elected: Charles Elliot Warren, 
president; E. 8S. Tefft, vice-president; 
M. S. Sandford, treasurer; E. O. Eld- 
redge, secretary, and W. T: Henry, as- 
sistant secretary. 


—New Jersey has enacted a law pro- 
viding that no person shall engage in 
the business of -transmitting money to 
foreign lands, or buying or selling for- 
eign money, or receiving money on de- 
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posit to be sent abroad, without first 
obtaining a certificate from the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, 
and must also furnish a bond in the 
sum of $20,000. The law was passed to 
protect those remitting money abroad 
from irresponsible persons’ holding 
themselves out as “foreign bankers.” 


—Nathan J. Eyster, who has been 
connected with the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, from the time 
of its organization, was recently elected 
assistant secretary. 

This company in its statement of May 
28 reported $11,315,758 deposits, and 
total resources of $21,645,356. 

John §S. Wilson is a new director of 
the company. 


—The People’s Bank of Somerset 
County, located at Princess Anne, Md., 
now occupies its new home, which is 
built of brick with a granite base, and 
with Indiana limestone trimmings. The 
bank is a most substantial structure 
and is also very handsome. The officers 
of the bank are: President, Benjamin 
F. Lankford; cashier, John E. Holland; 
assistant cashier, Frederick T. Adams. 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST CoMPANY 
Plainfield, N. J. i 


—The Plainfield (N. J.) Trust Com- 
pany celebrated its fifth anniversary on 
June 4. This institution has experi- 
enced a very satisfactory growth, its 
deposits now amounting to $2,250,000, 
while the number of depositors is 4,000, 
or about two in every six of the popu- 
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lation. Depositors have received $150,- 
000 in interest, the surplus and undi- 
vided profits have been increased to 
$150,000, and a_ substantial fireproof 
building erected wherein every con- 
venience has ‘been provided for both 
men and women patrons. 

The officers of this enterprising com- 
pany are: President, O. T. Waring; 
vice-president, A. V. Heely; second 
vice-president, Henry A. McGee; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. Herbert Case; 
assistant secretary and treasurer, Ed- 
ward F. Feickert. 


—Pennsylvania bankers will hold their 
annual convention at Pittsburgh Sep- 
tember 5 and 6. 


—Stockholders of the Commercial and 
Farmers’ National Bank of Baltimore 
have voted to add $150,000 to the capi- 
tal of the bank, making the total $659,- 
000. 


—Directors of the New York State 
National Bank, Albany, have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of three 
per cent. This is the same dividend as 
was paid in the previous quarter, al- 
though the bank’s capital was doubled 
within the year. 


—Following is a comparative state- 
ment of the items contained in the 
summary of the condition of state 
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banks of New York for June 4, 1907, 
and May 16, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 


June 4, 07. May 16, ’06. 


Loans and dis....$327,163,004 $304,751,955 
Liability of direc- 
tors 
Overdrafts 
Due from _ trust 
cos., banks, etc. 
Real estate 13,856,026 
Mortgages owned 7,207,371 
Stocks and bonds 37,964,681 
Specie 47,663,346 
Legal tenders ... 23,806,193 
Cash items 55,709,615 
Other assets .... 1,411,572 


10,835,127 
358,677 


9,032,235 

318,235 
47,986,789 47,219,420 
12,992,715 

6,558,229 
36,453,662 
37,573,792 
21,889,949 
61,772,158 

1,344,892 


$573,963,013 $539,907,308 


LIABILITIES. 


$35,203,000 
29,969,428 
14,866,160 


Total 


$31,735,700 
26,740,616 
13,596,269 


Capital 

Surplus fund .... 

Undivided profits. 

Due depositors on 
demand 

Due trust compa- 
nies, banks, etc. 

Due sav’gs banks 

Due building and 
loan assoc’tions 

Deposits preferred 400,000 

Other liabilities... 1,219,441 


$537,963,013 $539,907,308 


418,877,104 399,814,050 


53,720,611 
19,163,659 


50,067,141 
16,108,133 
541,296 593,231 

150,000 
1,102,168 


Total 


Number of banks 
reported 192 189 


—At a recent meeting of the Balti- 
more Clearing-house Association there 
was passed a resolution to the effect 
that after July 1 clearing-house banks 
shall charge non-member banks ex- 
change on all checks presented to them 
for deposit. In addition, another amend- 
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ment was passed permitting members 
to clear for non-members. The asso- 
ciation for some time has been working 
on the problem of a readjustment of 
the relationship between the clearing- 
house and non-members, particularly 
trust companies, and it was claimed by 
bankers who are members that this ac- 
tion is to the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 


—The Pittsburgh ‘‘Gazette-Times” of 
July.3 has the following to say of bank- 
ing activity in that city: 


“Nearly $9,000,000 has been put 
through the clearing-house of Pitts- 
burgh in the past three days by one 
bank, making a new record for every 
day, and coupled with this fact comes 
the announcement that every known 
record of the clearing-house had also 
‘been broken yesterday. 

‘This certainly ought to put a stop 
to the talk of business reaction,’ said 
one of the leading bankers of the city. 

The total of exchanges at the clear- 
ing-house yesterday morning was $13,- 
315,444.72. 

The highest previous mark for one 
day was $13,239,938.72, on January 3, 
1906. 

Amounts paid through the clearing- 
house by individual banks are seldom 
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made public, at least not by the clear- 
ing-house association. There was talk 
on the street yesterday, however, that 
the Mellon National Bank had that 
morning made the highest known rec- 
ord for clearings in a single day. 

On June 29, the Mellon National Bank 
took to the clearing-house $2,853,613.07. 
Checks against the institution amount- 
ed to $1,355,813, leaving it a credit of 
$1,497,800.07. 

On July 1 the same bank took to the 
clearing-house $2,916,157. Amounts 
against it aggregated $2,014,571, leaving 
a credit of $901,586. 

Yesterday the Mellon National Bank 
took to the clearing-house $2,948,120.90. 
Checks against this aggregated $2,421,- 
000, leaving a credit of $527,120.90. 

An official of the Mellon bank said 
yesterday that the spurt in business 
was due to preparation for the July 
payments, dividends and bond maturi- 
ties. All of the principal trust compa- 
nies, it was explained, have accounts 
with the Mellon bank, as well as trus- 
tees of a large amount of bonds.” 


—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia shows the 
following increase of deposits: 

Jan. 28, 1907 $13,713,285.84 
March 22, 1907 14,627,234.24 
May 20, 1907 15,787,431.60 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Virginia bankers held their 14th 
annual convention at the Auditorium 
Building on the Jamestown Exposition 
grounds on June 20, A. B. Schwarzkopf, 
eashier of the Norfolk National Bank, 
presiding. Harry St. George Tucker, 
president of the Exposition Company, 
delivered an address of welcome to the 
bankers, which was responded to by 
Judge John W. Woods, president of the 
City National Bank of Roanoke. 


—The matter of making New Orleans 
a central reserve city has lately ‘been 
discussed by the leading bankers there. 
The city already has a sub-Treasury 
and a United States Mint. Some di- 
vision of sentiment exists as to the de- 
sirability of becoming a central reserve 
city. At present there are only three 
such cities in the country—New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis,—the banks of 
these cities being required to keep 
their reserves entirely in their own 
vaults, and are not allowed to re- 
deposit any portion of them as may be 
done by banks in the other reserve 
cities, and also by what are styled 
“country banks.” 


—At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Commercial Bank, Brookhaven, 
Miss., $22,000 was added to the surplus, 
making the total of that account $100,- 
000, and giving the bank a working 
capital of $182,000. 

This bank was organized in 1887 with 
$20,000 capital. John McGrath was the 
first president, and on his death, a few 
years ago, was succeeded by his son, 
J. W. McGrath. F. F. Becker has been 
cashier from the time the bank was 
organized. L. H. Baggett and N. T. 
Tull are assistant cashiers. 

The large proportion of capital to 
surplus places the Commercial Bank 
among the strongest in Mississippi, and 
indicates that the management is in 
capable hands. 


—The Lowry National Bank, of At- 
lanta, Ga., has bought the entire bank- 
ing ‘business of the Trust Company of 
Georgia and has increased its capital +o 
$800,000, thus becoming the largest bank 
in Georgia. Its surplus and profits are 
$680,000, and an extraordinary stock 
dividend of $180,000, or twenty per 
cent., was paid on July 1. 

New stock has been sold to the ex- 
tent of $200,000, making the total stock 
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increase $300,000. The trust company 
will do a strictly trust and investment 
business. 


—The latest figures on banking in 
Birmingham, Ala., shows nine clearing- 
house banks with a combined capitali- 
zation of $2,300,000, deposits of $20,- 
000,000, and clearings at the rate of 
$10,000,000 per month, or $120,000,000 per 
annum. These figures do not include 
the two Bessemer, two Ensley and 
North Birmingham banks. 


—At the close of business, June 29, 
the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Company 
of Tampa, Fla., made the following sat- 
isfactory statement to the State Comp- 
troller: 

Loans and discounts, $1,501,491.37; 
overdrafts, $3.37; stocks, bonds and se- 
curities, $78,662.97; banking-house furn- 
iture and fixtures, $30,000.00; due from 
banks and cash in vaults, $350,795.30. 

Capital stock paid in, $200,000.00; sur- 
plus and profits earned, $216,369.12; re- 
discounts, $134,300.00; due depositors, 
$1,410,283.89; grand total, $1,960,953.01. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Citizens’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany it was decided that the earnings 
of the bank entitled the stockholders to 
an increase in the dividend rate from 
eight per cent. per annum to six per 
cent. semi-annually. 

Officers of the bank are: John Trice, 
president; Ed. M. Hendry, vice-presi- 
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EVER TRY 
JAVA COFFEE ? 


E are direct receivers and can supply 

you with “straight goods” in small 
sacks at a minimum price. To introduce 
our specialty we are offering an exception- 
ally fine-drinking, roasted JAVA coffec 
at 209¢ per lb.; in original half-mats con- 
taining 30 lbs. ($6.15). This is about two. 
thirds of the usual price charged for coffee 
of ordinary quality. 


Sample and full particulars will be gladly 
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dent; C. E. Allen, cashier; D. H. Laney 
and W. W. Trice, assistant cashiers. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—On May 20 the Dime Savings Bank 
of Detroit reported $5,936,397 deposits 
as compared with $4,509,406 on May 1, 
1905. The capital stock of this bank 
was increased recently from $250,000 to 
$500,000. It also has a surplus of $257,- 


357. 


—The First National Bank of St. 
Mary’s, Ohio, is to have a new brick 
and stone building, three stories high. 
The first floor will be occupied by the 
‘bank, with two storerooms in the rear. 
The entire building will be modern and 
equipped with all the latest devices for 
insuring convenience and safety. 


—At the 17th annual convention of 
the Ohio Bankers’ Association, held at 
Cincinnati on June 26 and 27, addresses 
were made by President Thomas H. 
Wilson, Hon. Milton E. Ailes, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
now vice-president of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank of Washington. Mr. Ailes 
spoke on “The Treasury and _ the 
Banks.”” Former Governor Myron T. 
Herrick made an address devoted large- 
ly to railway securities. Speaking of 
the disclosures which had been made in 
regard to railways, he said: ‘‘The fact 
that a few pigs have gotten in the 
trough is not sufficient reason for poi- 
soning the food on which they fatten.”’ 

At the conclusion of the convention, 
E. Bixby of Ironton, Ohio, was elected 
president, A. E. Rice of Fremont, vice- 
president, W. J. Winters of Dayton, 
treasurer, and S. B. Rankin of South 
Charleston, secretary. 


—The Terre Haute (Ind.) Trust Com- 
pany, of which I. H. C. Royse is presi- 
dent, has decided to put up a new bank 
and office building to cost about $150,- 
000. 


—The Carthage (Mo.) National Bank 
will remodel the property which it re- 
cently purchased, and adapt it to the 
requirements of a modern banking in- 
stitution. The improvements include a 
new front of brick and stone and in- 
terior fittings in accordance with the 
best standards of taste and convenience. 
A special feature of the new banking 
rooms will be a room set apart for the 
use of the women patrons of the bank. 


—The Union National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has recently increased 
its surplus from $6,000 to $25,000, and 
the capital from $200,000 to $300,000, and 
deposits from $777,000 to $1,000,000. 
These additions to the bank’s capital, 
equipment and ‘deposits have taken 
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place since April 1 of the present year, 
when J. M. McIntosh was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. McIntosh served for eight 
years as National Bank Examiner for 
the district comprising Indiana and 
Kentucky. This bank will shortly en- 
large its quarters to double the present 
size, and will also install new fixtures, 
safety deposit boxes and modern equip- 
ment generally. 


—The Franklin (Ind.) National Bank, 
which has been in business since 1856 
in a direct line of succession, is making 
extensive improvements, and enlarging 
its quarters to about twice the present 
size. Besides providing additional room 
for its growing business the new quar- 
ters will be fitted up with modern 
vaults and other equipment. The pres- 
ent officers of the bank are: President, 
W. H. LaGrange; vice-president, E. C. 
Miller; cashier, C. A. Overstreet. 


—M. V. Gross, heretofore assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Stevens Point, Wis., has resigned and 
will locate at Portland, Ore., and en- 
gage in the lumber business. He will 
be succeeded as assistant cashier by 
Cc. 8. Orthman, who has heretofore been 
a bookkeeper of the bank. 


—As an example of what an Ameri- 
can agricultural state is capable of, the 
following facts in regard to the State 
of Kansas from a recent issue of the 
“Wall Street Journal’ will be of in- 
terest: 

Five Years 
1902—1906. 
$354,233,321 

319,947,537 
242,043,178 

68,909,505 

50,025,940 

40,625,014 


Products. 
Live stock products 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bank & Trust 
Co. Stocks 


Complete facilities for pur- 
chase and sale of Bank and 
Trust Co. Stocks anywhere 
in U. S. Our current Lists 
present unusual opportuni- 
ties for investment in new 
banks in growing towns as 


High-class 
Industrials 


We specialize securities 
depending entirely on public 
demand for stability, and 
on business operations for 
profits. Our customers may 
invest in moderate amounts 
and pay in convenient in- 


well as in established divi-]stallments. The largest in- 
dend-paying banks. Lowest] vestment business of this 
Prices. Write for booklet,]character in the world. 
**Bank Stocks as an Invest-| Write for our descriptive 
ment,’’ and latest List. booklet. 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
Brunswick Building, Madison Square 
NEW YORK 





The value of all farm products in 
1906 from Kansas alone amounted to 
$246,905,051, of which there came from 
crops alone $163,150,189 and from animal 
products $83,754,862. 

But Kansas is not purely agricultural, 
because nearly $200,000,000 of her in- 
come represents the products of manu- 
factures, fully half of which is derived 
from the meat industry. With excel- 
lent grain at hand the flour and grist 
mills turn out a product of more than 
$40,000,000 in value. The coal mines of 
the state have an annual output of up- 
wards of $10,000,000. The salt springs 
of Kansas produce 2,000,000 barrels of 
salt each year. The state has 11,100 
miles of railroads, whose trade within 
the limits of the state overtaxes their 
capacity to handle it. 


—According to the report of the State 
Banking Department there were in the 
state of Wisconsin on May 20 last, 413 
state and mutual savings banks, with 
resources amounting to $124,609,073. 


Home Trust Company of New York 


With offices in both New York and Brooklyn has exceptional facilities for 
handling collections for out of town correspondents. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $1,150,000 


OFFICES 


20 VESEY STREET, 
184 MONTAGUE STREET, 
HAMBURG-MYRTLE AVES., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN 
BROOKLYN 


OFFICERS 
J. EDWARD SWANSTROM, President 
THO 


WM. C. REDFIELD, Vice President 
JAMES N. BROWN, Vice-President 
HAROLD A. DAVIDSON, Secretary 


HOMAS W. HYNES, Treasurer 
E. WILTON LYON, Asst. Secretary 
WM. K. SWARTZ, Asst. Secretary 
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—Abstract of reports of the state 
banks in the Territory of Oklahoma at 
the close of business June 1, 1907, and 
comparison with report of May 24, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 


June 1, May 24, 
1907. 1906. 


Loans and disc’nts.$10,020,473 $8,316,992 

Overdrafts 384,373 324,184 

Bonds, warrants and 
securities 

Bank’g house, furn- 
iture and fixtures. 

Other real estate 
owned 

Due from banks.... 

Exchanges for clear- 
ing-house 

Checks and 
cash items 

Cash in bank 


367,926 305,128 


703,682 647,723 


66,290 
3,705,996 


58,180 
5,334,658 


78,393 


202,373 
936,181 


93,144 
1,010,330 


cocees «+ $18,051,162 $14,505,371 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.$3,152,200 $2,934,790 

Surplus fund 384,313 361,266 

Undivided profits... 601,932 480,016 

Due to banks 290,815 247,429 

Individual deposits.. 13,329,418 10,273,242 

Cashiers’ and certi- 
fied checks 

Bills payable 

Notes and bills re- 
discounted 


139,789 
70,559 


72,846 
110,880 


82,132 24,990 


$18,051,162 $14,505,371 
Number of banks... 293 283 


46% 47% 


—Wisconsin bankers hold their annual 
convention at Milwaukee July 24 and 
25. 


Average reserve held 


—Detroit will have the convention of 
the American Institute of Banking on 
August 22, 23 and 24. 


—The First National Bank of Engle- 
wood, Iil., declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% per cent., payable 
on July 1. The board has determined 
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By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself ful'y with the duties 
and resnonsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 
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to increase the bank’s capital stock 
from $100,000 to $150,000, such new stock 
to be sold to stockholders of record 
June 24 at par in the ratio of one share 
to each two shares of the present hold- 
ings. 


—The latest statements of the various 
state banks of Cincinnati show an ag- 
gregate capital of $4,597,550; surplus and 
undivided profits, $5,321,266; cash re- 
serves, $7,018,600; deposits, $50,054,626; 
loans, $31,206,107; stocks and bonds, 
$16,545,187. 


—According to the _ recapitulation 
made by State Auditor McCullough of 
the reports forwarded by the state 
banks of Illinois to show their condition 
as of May 21, the savings deposits were 
$3,636,000 larger than on March 23 and 
the individual deposits were up $15,862,- 
000. The total savings May 21 were 
$194,668,000, and the individual demand 
deposits $185,391,000. Of the savings 
the Chicago banks hold about $155,000,- 
000. 

Between March 23 and May 21 there 
was an increase of eleven in the num- 
ber of state ‘banks in Illinois, the total 
on the latter date being 389. Their total 
resources and liabilities were $571,- 
821,000. 


—Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the Mint, was unanimously elected 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, at a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the bank held on July 5. 

Mr. Roberts was appointed Director 
of the Mint at the beginning of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s administration and has 
made an excellent record. He attracted 
the attention of President McKinley by 
his writings in favor of the gold stand- 
ard. As an authority on finance and a 
writer on financial subjects he ranks 
high. 


—The reports of the State Banking 
Board, issued on July 1, show Nebras- 
ka’s banks to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. During the last year their num- 
ber has increased by thirty-five. Ab- 
stracts of the condition of the incorpo- 
rated, private and savings banks show 
the following: Resources, $79,485,947; 
loans and discounts, $52,943,388; general 
deposits, $65,302,409. 


—Holders of securities in John R. 
Walsh’s three Chicago banks are as- 
sured of recovering the book value of 
their securities. The stockholders have 
ratified the acts of the directors of the 
Chicago National, Equitable Trust and 
Home Savings ‘banks, the holders of 
7,650 shares out of 7,780 voting in the 
affirmative. 

The clearing-house committee of the 
associated banks accepted the securities 
for the bank’s collateral turned over to 
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it to indemnify depositors against loss. 
John R. Walsh in addition staked his 
entire fortune in order to obtain this 
indemnification and finance his future 
operations as a railroad man. 


—N. W. Harris & Co. of New York 
city have joined with the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago in the purchase 
of the $6,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
cent. twenty-year bonds of the Chicago 
City Railway, which were recently is- 
sued by that road to permit it to under- 
take improvement work planned in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of the 
Chicago traction system. It is expected 
that these bonds will be offered to in- 
vestors at a price a little under par. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Announcement is made of the trans- 
fer of the banking business heretofore 
conducted by the Citizens’ National 
Bank of San Francisco to the Bank of 
San Francisco, which will continue the 
business. The Bank of San Francisco 
has a capital of $200,000. Its officers 
are: President, W. R. Pierce; vice- 
presidents, James J. Fagan and John E. 
Quinn; cashier, W. W. Douglas. 


—John G. Morony, president of the 
First National Bank of Great Falls, 
Montana, was recently elected president 
and managing officer of the Daly Bank 
& Trust Company of Butte, Montana. 
Mr. Morony is well known in Montana 
banking circles. Besides being presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Great Falls, he was for some years 
State Bank Examiner, and has also 
been for some time a director of the 
Daly Bank & Trust Company. 

John C. Lalor, the business manager 
of the estate of Marcus Daly, is now 
vice-president of the latter bank, hav- 
ing succeeded Charles F. Booth, who 
resigned on account of ill health. 


—The twelfth annual convention of 
the Washington Bankers’ Association 
was held on June 20, 21 and 22, at the 
Masonic Temple, Spokane, Wash. The 
convention was called to order at 10 
a. m., Thursday, June 20, when the 
mayor of Spokane, Hon. C. Herbert 
Moore, delivered an address of wel- 
come, followed by an address of wel- 
come on ‘behalf of the associated banks 
of Spokane by George S. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity National Bank, to 
which response was made by S. M. 
Jackson, manager of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Tacoma. The president then de- 
livered his annual address, which was 
followed by the reports of the officers 
and committees. Hon. A. E. Mead ad- 
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dressed the convention on 
Legislation.” 

The afternoon session was opened by 
an address by Hon. A. W. Engle, State 
Bank Examiner, after which W. L. 
Steinweg, cashier of the First National 
Bank, North Yakima, spoke on “‘Irriga- 
tion in Central Washington,” and A. L. 
Mills, president of the First National 
Bank, Portland, delivered an address 
on “Doubtful Banking.” 


On June 21, the following addresses 
were made: “Ethics of Banks and 
Trust Companies,’ by John Schram, 
treasurer Washington Trust Company, 
Seattle; “Old Fashioned Banking,’’ by 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., cashier North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis. 
The programme for Saturday, June 22, 
was as follows: “The Man of the 
Hour,’”’ Hon. Miles C. Moore, president 
Baker-Boyer National Bank, Walla- 
Walla; Gen. Geo. N. O’Brien, cashier 
American National Bank, San Francis- 
co, spoke on “‘Overs and Shorts.”’ 


“Recent 


CANADA. 


—A new building is to be put up by 
the Merchants’ Bank at Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


—The Home Bank of Canada has 
authorized an increase in its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 








Berlitz School 
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MADISON SQ,, 1122 BROADWAY 
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cor. 126th St. 
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BANK FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 


The Aetna Cabinet Co., manufactur- 
ers of bank and office furniture and 
fittings, located at 321 West Maryland 
street, Indianapolis, Ind., started busi- 
ness in 1895 in a modest way with a 
limited capital of $2,000. They now op- 
erate one of the best equipped plants 
in the country, and are prepared and 
in fact are now installing their work 
with the majority of the ‘banks in the 
territory contiguous to Indianapolis, 
especially within a radius of 500 miles. 
They have equipped in Indiana alone 
300 banks, to any and all of which they 
can refer with a commendable degree 
of pride. This enviable record has been 
attained by a conscientious endeavor to 
please, and it is a point worthy of note 
that all the principals of the company 
are practiced mechanics, each having 
personal supervision of a special de- 
partment, and it is a pleasure to add 
that the writer has in numerous in- 
stances been advised by customers :f 
this concern that various ‘‘extras’’ have 
been added in order to make a better 


job, without extra cost to the bank. 
Correspondence is invited at all times 
by the management relative to the 
equipment of new banks, or the remod- 
eling of old ones, including the instal- 
lation of the furniture which they als} 


manufacture, which insures a _ strict 
conformity with the fixtures. The same 
principals are at the head now as at 
first, viz.: President and general man- 
ager, V. H. Rothley; vice-president, 
George Siebert; secretary, Edward Dit- 
trich; treasurer, Harry Miller. 


OPTIMISTicC DREAMS WERE FUL- 
FILLED. 


On April 20, 1907, the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company celebrated 
the sale of the Fifty-thousandth Bur- 
roughs adding and listing machine. 

The purchaser was the Mechanics & 
Traders’ Bank of Brooklyn, which re- 
ceived machine No. 50,000 as one of the 
22 Burroughs Machines it purchased in 
one order on that day. The machine 
yas decorated with a handsome silver 
plate, suitably engraved. 

On the same day, it is interesting to 
note, the Standard Oil Company pur- 
chased its thirty-eighth machine, and 
among the 79 machines which made up 
the day’s sales, one was purchased by 
Albert Todd, a grain dealer at Owosso, 
Michigan, who discovered that he re- 
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quired a Burroughs to help him extract 
the maximum of profit from his busi- 
ness. 

That was on April 29. The day this 
is written, June 24, machine No. 53,216 
had been officially recorded. By the 
time it appears in print some hustling 
Burroughs salesman may be writing an 
order for No. 55,000. And so it goes. 
Production so far outruns all predic- 
tions that the Burroughs erganization 
is regularly awakened from its big 
dreams of the distant future to find 
them already realized, and no one can 
foresee the possible limit of the ma- 
chine’s field of usefulness. 


By way of example, a year or two 
before his death, William Seward Bur- 
roughs was rash enough to predict in 
the hearing of President Boyer of the 
Burroughs Company that some day 
there would be 8,000 Burroughs ma- 
chines in use. This was said, however, 
in a fine burst of enthusiasm, which 
Mr. Boyer promptly set down to a nat- 
urally optimistic disposition, and 
thought no more about it. 

But it was only two or three years 
until the prediction was completely ful- 
filled. In the first quarter of 1902 the 
number of machines in use went into 
five figures, and at the close of that 
year it stood at 12,537 Burroughs actu- 
ally in use. In 1903, the figures jumped 
to 16,982, in 1904, 22,070, in 1905, 29,874, 
in 1906, 41,874; while the lowest esti- 
mate for 1907 is 56,000 machines in use. 

Mr. Burroughs’ ‘“optimistic’’ predic- 
tion was to the effect that some day 
there would be 8,000 Burroughs ma- 
chines in use. Between Jan. 1 and Dec- 
oration Day of this year the factory 
produced considerably over 8,000 ma- 
chines, and was still a long way behind 
orders. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Englewood, Kans.; 
by J. W. Berryman, et al. 

Benton County National Bank, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg.; by A. J. Johnson, et al. 

City National Bank, Metropolis, Ill.; by 
J. M. Choat, et al. 

First National Bank, Pleasanton, Kans.; 
by C. G. Dobie, et al. 

First National Bank, Mansfield, Pa.; by 
Chas. S. Ross, et al. 

First National Bank, Lakewood, N. M.; 
by L. W. Holt, et al. 

Lynbrook National Bank, Lynbrook, N. 
Y.; by J. P. Niemann, et ul. 

First National Bank, Nebo., Ill.; by T. 
L. Minier, et al. 

First National Bank, Marlboro, N. Y.; 
by George A. Badmer, et al. 

First National Bank, Aspinwall, 
by L. A. Burnett, et al. 

First National Bank, Warner, I.,T.; by 
H. C. Wynne, et al. 

Rath County National Bank, Hot 
Springs, Va.; by W. H. McConihay, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Wray, 
M. B. Holland, et al. 

First National Bank, Crossville, Ill.; by 
A. M. Stum, et al, 

National .Bank, Toronto, O.; by L. H. 
Hilsinger, et al. 

First National Bank, Asheboro, N. C.; 
by J. S. Lewis, et al. 
Lynnville National Bank, 
Ind.; by Joel Bailey, et al. 
First National Bank, Marion, Wis.; by 

A. T. Hennig, et al. 

Clyde. National Bank, Clyde, 
Fred Lane, et al, 

First National Bank, Westwood, N. J.; 
by Robt. Le Couver, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Woodlawn, 
Pa.; by E. W. S. Engle, et al. 

Arkansas National Bank, Fayetteville, 
Ark.; by A. L. Trent, et al. 

National Bank of the Republic, Kan- 
sas City, Mio.; by C. A. Loomis, et al. 


Pa.; 


Colo.;. by 


Lynnville, 


Tex.; by 


Grange National Bank, Mansfield, Pa.; 
by E. B. Dorsett, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Union City, 
Pa.; by D. G. Smiley, et al. 

First National Bank, Selma, Tenn.; by 
P. H. Thrasher, et al. 
First National Bank, Seminole, 
by R. H. Matthews, et al. 
First National Bank, Milford, N. J.; by 
W. Egbert Thomas, et al. 

First National Bank, Converse, 
by C. W. Hunt, et al. 

First National Bank, Carlisle, 
by De Laskie J. Mathes, et al. 

First National Bank, Riley, N. M.; by 
B. D. Oldham, et al. 

First National Bank, Chico, Cal.; by W. 
J. Costar, et al. 

Lakewood National Bank, Lakewood, N. 
M.; by B. F. Pearman, et al. 

Little Falls National Bank, Little Falls, 
N, J.; by Jno, Jacobus, et al. 

First National Bank, Liberty, 
Fred’k B. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, St. John, 
by O. J. Bolstad, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Jefferson, 
Tex.; by W. J. Sedberry, et al. 

First National Bank, Elk River, Minn.; 
by W. H. Houlton, et al. 

Hinton National Bank, Hinton, Okla.; 
by Harrison W. Miller, et al. 

First National Bank, Fleetwood, Pa.; 
by D. F. Kelchner, et al. 

Exchange National Bank, Waco, Tex.; 
by A. P. Duncan, et al. 

First National Bank, Nauvoo, 
Fred Salm, Jr., et al. 

Horner City National Bank, Horner 
City, Pa.; by J. A. Klingensmith, et 
al. 

Moore National Bank, Moore, Tex.; by 
H. E. Johnson, et al. 

Poolesville National Bank, Poolesville, 
Md.; by H. W. Spurrier, et al. 

Birdseye National Bank, Birdseye, Ind.; 
by Joel Bailey, et al. 

First National Bank, West Coshohocken, 
Pa.; by Victor Mauck, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Seattle, Wash.; 
by H. O. Shuey, et al. 

Ochiltree National Bank, Ochiltree, 
Tex.; by J. H. Whippo, et al. 


i, Gs 


Ind. ; 


Ind.; 


Pa.; by 


MN. The 


I.;: by 
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First National Bank, Brooksville, Ky.; 
by Y. Alexander, et al. 

Witherspoon National Bank, Lawrence- 
burg, Ky.; by W. G. Witherspoon, et 
al. 

Peoples’ National Bank, Aspen, Colo.; 
by W. C. Tagert, et al. 

First National Bank, Lindenhurst, N. 
Y.; by D. Bendheim, et al. 

First National Bank, Bernville, Pa.; by 
Ges. Moll, et al. 

First National Bank, Oakville, 
by D. T. Blair, et al. 

City National Bank, Long Beach, Cal.; 
by F. M. Douglass, et al. 

City National Bank, East St. Louis, IIL; 
by M. M, Stephens, et al. 

Norwood National Bank, Greenville, S. 
C.; by J. W. Norwood, et al. 

First National Bank, Corona, 
by A. G. Dimmerling, et al. 

First National Bank, Spiro, I. T.; by R. 
E. Patrick, et al. 

First National Bank, Fruita, Colo.; by 
I. H. Whittemore, et al. 

First National Bank, American Falls; 
by D. W. Davis, et al. 

First National Bank, Ogden, Ia.; by J. 
H. Herman, et al. 

First National Bank, Sharonville, O.; by 
Thos. Anderson, et al. 


Tex.; 


N. ¥.5 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Citizens’ State Bank, Creighton, Neb.; 
into Creighton National Bank. 

Utica Bank, Utica, Neb.; into First 
National Bank. 

Commercial Bank, Hendersonville, N. 
C.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Randlectt, Randlett, Okla.; into 
First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Evansburg, Evans City, 
Pa.; into Citizens’ National Bank. 
Pend d'Oreille Valley State Bank, New- 
port, Wash.; into First National Bank. 
Thurmond Bank, Thurmond, W. Va.; 

into Thurmond National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


£700—First National Bank, Mays, Ind.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., M. L. McBride; 
Vice-Pres., O. E. Rich; Cashier, B. B. 
Benner; Asst. Cashier, Ralph H. Miles. 

8701—Old National Bank, Lima, O.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., J. C. Thomp- 
son; Vice-Pres., F. W. Holmes; Cash- 
ier, L. H. Kfbby; Asst. Cashier, A, C. 
Feltz. 

$702—First National Bank, Blanchard, 
I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres. W. B. 
Crump; Cashier, F. J. Stafford. 

3703—National Bank of Commerce, De- 
troit, Mich.; capital, $750,000; Pres., 
R. P. Joy; Vice-Pres., Wm. P. Ham- 
ilton; Cashier, Hy. H. Sanger. 

$704—-First National Bank, Beverly, N. 
J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. R. H. 
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Levin; Vice-Pres’s., Wm. <A. Cort- 
right and M. B. Perkins; Cashier, R. 
W. D. Albury. 

8705—First National Bank, Toronto, O.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. B. Stratton; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Goucher; Cashier, 
T. J. Collins. 

§706—First National Bank, Burkburnett, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
Kemp; Vice-Pres., J. G. Hardin; 
Cashier, H. D. Creath. 

8707—First National Bank, Sierra Madre, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Alfred 
Cooper; Vice-Pres’s., C. S. Kersting 
and A. D. Hawks; Cashier, H. I. 
Thomas, 

8708—Peoples’ National Bank, Elk City, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. E. 
Cox; Vice-Pres., J. A. Brown; Cash- 
ier, J. M. Cox. 

§709—First National Bank, Morrow, O.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. Evans; Vice- 
Pres’s., P. Whitacre and P. K. Urton; 
Cashier, W. E. Knapp. 

8710—First National Bank, Manawa, 
Wis.; capital, $25,000; Pres. L. 
Choate; Vice-Pres., J. B. Jensen; 
Cashier, C. D. Dick. 

§711—First National Bank, Fairfax, S. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., Jno. N. Ellerman; 
Cashier, U. G. Stevenson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Chester Johnson; Conversion of 
Fairfax State Bank. 

8712—First National Bank, Monroe, N. 
C.; capital, $100,000; Pres., O. P. 
Heath; Vice-Pres., J. R. English; 
Cashier, R. Phifer; Asst. Cashier, 
W. C. Crowell; Conversion of Peoples’ 
Bank. 

8713—First National Bank, Manhattan, 
Ill.; capital, $40,000; Pres., A. Green- 
wood; Vice-Pres., Chas. Ingraham; 
Cashier, Edw. L. Wilson; Asst. Cash- 
jer, Benj. J. Baskerville. 

8714—Lebanon National Bank, Lebanon, 
Tenn.; capital, $30,000; Pres., S. G. 
Stratton; Vice-Pres’s. H. F. Hearn 
and D. J. Shipp; Cashier, F. C. Strat- 
ton. 

8715—Citizens’ National Bank, Waurika, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. V. 
Cummins; Vice-Pres’s., W. P. Har- 
per and A, A. Brenneman; Cashier, 
O. EB. Heacock; Asst. Cashier, A. C. 
Heacock. 

$716—Citizens’ Nationa] Bank, Laurel, 
Mont.; capital, $35,000; Pres., L. A. 
Nutting; Vice-Pres., B. G. Brockway; 
Cashier, R. S. Fudge. 

8717—Ontario National Bank, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Moorhead; Vice-Pres., R. L. 
Leland; Cashier, D. D. Merryman. 

8718—Union National Bank, Fresno, 
Cal.; capital, $150,000; Pres., W. O. 
Miles; Vice-Pres., C. R. Puckhaber; 
Cashier, W. R. Price. 

$719—National Bank, Poplarville, Miss.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., N. Batson; 
Vice-Pres., J. O. Bilbo; Cashier, D. L. 
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Batson; Asst. Cashiers, M. N. McCoy 
and J. J. Scarborough, Jr.; Conver- 
sion of Bank of Poplarville with 
Branch at Sandersville. 

&720—Security National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., 
F. A. Chamberlain; Vice-Pres., Perry 
Harrison; Cashier, J. S. Pomeroy; 
Asst. Cashiers, Fred Spafford and 
Geo. Lawther; Conversion of Security 
Bank of Minnesota, 

8721—First National Bank, Sheridan, 
Oreg.; capital, $25,000; Pres., S. L. 
Scroggin; Cashier, H. H. Winslow. 

8722—Bath County National Bank, Hot 
Springs, Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Hy. S. Pole; Vice-Pres., J. L. Blakey; 
Cashier, W. H. McConihay. 

8723—Vassar National Bank, Vassar, 
Mich.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Frank 
Hellerick; Vice-Pres., E. H. Knight; 
Cashier, Geo, D. Clarke; Asst. Cashier, 
R. C. Wixson. 

8724—Citizens’ National Bank, Slippery 
Rock, Pa.; capital, $35,000; Pres., W. 
M. Humphrey; Vice-Pres., Benj. Pear- 
eon, Sr, 

8725—Okey-Vernon National Bank, 
Corning, Ia.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
A. F. Okey; Vice-Pres., C. H. Ver- 
non; Cashier, C. E. Okey; Asst. Cash- 
iers, E. M. Vernon and F. C. Okey. 

8726—First National Bank, Mahnomen, 
Minn.; capital,$25,000; Pres., Hy. Bir- 
kett; Cashier, H. S. Frazer; conver- 
sion of Mahnomen State Bank. 

8727—First National Bank, Custer City, 
Okla. (Post Office, Custer); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., O. E. McCartney; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Pyeatt; Cashier, Leon L. 
Hoyt. 

8728—De Sota National Bank, Arcadia, 
Fla.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Wm. G. 
Welles; Vice-Pres., Jno. W. Whidden; 
Cashier, Benj. F. Welles; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Leon A. Stroud. 

8729—First National Bank, Grey Eagle, 
Minn.; capital $25,000; Pres., R. F. 
Wilke; Vice-Pres’s., M. Harstad, D. 
Miller and Jno. O. Carter. ° 

8730—Farmers’ National Bank, Cushing, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., P. H. 
Mayginnes; Vice-Pres., F. W. Rotter- 
man; Cashier, Milby E. Whipple. 

8731—First National Bank, Bridgeport, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. M. 
Willson; Vice-Pres., J. M. Slover; 
Cashier, H. G. Leonard; Asst. Cashier, 
Frank Turner. 

8732—First National Bank, Mackinaw, 
Ill.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. Whis- 
ler; Vice-Pres., S. S. Smith; Cashier, 
Thos. Viemont. 

8733—First National 
Ill.; .capital, 


Bank, Altamont, 
$25,000; Pres., W. H. 
Shubert; Vice-Pres.. H. Schwerdtfe- 
ger; Cashier, L. B. Osborne; Asst. 
Cashier, J. L. Brummerstedt. 

8734—New Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, La.; capital, $400,000; 
Pres., Jno. J. Gannon; Vice-Pres’s., G. 
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R. Westfeldt and Hugh McCloskey; 
Cashier, Chas. Palfray; Asst. Cashier, 
W. C. Dwyer. 

8735—First National Bank, Buena Vista, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., ,A. C. 
Wallace; conversion of Bank of Buena 
Vista. 

8736—United State National Bank, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Chas. Gilchrist; Vice-Pres’s., C. S. 
Gilchrist and Geo. E. Birge; Cashier, 
J. W. Daubney; Asst. Cashier, Ross 
W. Daubney. 

8737—Union National 
Pa.; capital, $500,000; Pres., W. L. 
Connell; Vice-Pres’s., D. W. Mears 
and F. W. Wollerton; Cashier, F. W. 
Wollerton; Asst. Cashier, Wm. W. 
McCulloch. 

8738—National Bank of the Republic, 
Kansas City, Mo.; capital $500,000; 
Pres., Wm. Huttig; Vice-Pres’s., Jno. 
Worthington and Willis Wood; Cash- 
ier, Jno. C. Hughes. 

8739—Grange National Bank of Potter 
County, Ulysses, Pa.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. S. Ladd; Vice-Pres., P. H. 
Miller; Cashier, Art. §S. Burt; Asst. 
Cashier, Hazel Young. 

8740—First National Bank, Geneva, IIl.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. B. Fargo; 
Vice-Pres., E. F. Gorton and H. R. 
Dow; Cashier, A. R. Dow. 

8741—Morrow National Bank, Morrow, 
O.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. N. Cou- 
den; Vice-Pres., W. T. Mounts; Cash- 
ier, E. C. Dunham. 

8742—First National Bank, Lovelady, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. W. 
West; Vice-Pres., J. O. Monday; 
Cashier, Clem F. Corley. 

8743—Pioneer National Bank. Ritzville, 
Wash.; capital, $75,000; Pres., O. H. 
Greene; Vice-Pres., C. E. Shipman; 
Cashier, W. H. Martin; conversion of 
Pioneer State Bank. 

8744—-First National Bank, Waurika, 
Okla.; capital $25,000; Pres., Geo. M. 
Paschal; Vice-Pres., Guy C. Robert- 
son and Wm. M. Anderson; Cashier, 
E. B. Ellis; conversion of Bank of 
Waurika. 

8745—City National Bank, Metropolis, 
Ill:; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. P. Treat; 
Vice-Pres., Eugene Lafont; Cashier, 
J. M. Choat; Asst. Cashier, S. M. 
‘Stewart. 

8746—People’s National Bank, Stras- 
burg, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
A. Copp; Vice-Pres., W. F. Bowman; 
Cashier, Fred D. Maphis. 

8747—Citizens’ National Bank, Wina- 
mac, Ind.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Wm. 
Sabel; Vice-Pres., M. A. Dilts; Cash- 
ier, S. A. March; Asst. Cashier, C. L. 
Bader. 

8748—First National Bank, Belmond, Ia.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., G. H. Hhichard- 
son; Vice-Pres., T. B. Kaufman; Cash- 
ier, W. I. Rosecrans; Asst. Cashier, 
B. Mennenga; conversion of Iowa 
Valley State Bank. 


Bank, Scranton, 
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8749—Citizens’ National Bank, Pineville, 
W. Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. 
Ball; Vice-Pres., Jas. H. George; 
Cashier, R. A. Keller. 

8750—Benton County National Bank, 
Corvallis, Oreg.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
A. J. Johnson; Cash., Jno. F. Allen; 
Asst. Cashier, C. A. Dobell. 

$751—First National Bank, Gormania, 
W. Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. 
Vossler; Vice-Pres., M. A. Patrick; 
Cashier, A. F. Schwartz. 

8752—First National Bank, Wray, Colo.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., M. B. Holland; 
Vice-Pres., W. T. Auld; Cashier, P. 
J. Sullivan; Asst. Cashier, M. Finch. 

8753—Massanuten National Bank, Stras- 
burg, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. 
D. Newman; Vice-Pres., R. S. Wright; 
Cashier, J. W. Eberly; Asst. Cashier, 
S. M. Zea. 

8754—-Farmers’ National. Bank, Olustee, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. 
Dunlap; Vice-Pres’s., N. T. Gilbert 
and I. W. Satterfield; Cashier, B. E. 
Kelly. 

8755—First National Bank, Platteville, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. J. 
Macarthy; Vice-Pres., J. F. Dawson; 
Cashier, Jno. Jepson. 
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8756—First National Bank, Battle Lake, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. Ol- 
son; Vice-Pres., O. T. Langen; Cash- 
ier, Knud Hansen. 

8757—First National Bank, Elk River, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. 
Houlton; Vice-Pres., R. E. Dare; 
Cashier, Geo. C. Hill; Asst. Cashier, 
Chas. Houlton. 

8758—First National Bank, Sesser, IIl.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Evan Fitzger- 
rell; Vice-Pres., C. B. Lewis; Cashier, 
R. D. Webb. 

8759—First National Bank, Verden, 
Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ed. F. 
Johns; Vice-Pres., R. L. Strausberry; 
Cashier, W. S. Yeager. 

8760—First National Bank, Hay Springs, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. H. 
Griswold; Vice-Pres., C. F. Coffee; 
Cashier, W. C. Brown; Asst. Cashier, 
J. E. Plummer. 

8761—-Citizens’ National Bank, Bellevue, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., D. C. 
Wills; Vice-Pres., Marshall Johnston; 
Cashier, T. A. McNary. 

8762—First National Bank, Ackley, Ia.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. C. Lusch; 
Cashier, S. Y. Eggert; Asst. Cashier, 
S. S. Trainer. 
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ALABAMA. 


Thomasville—Farmers’ Bank & Trust 
Co. (successor to First National and 
Citizens’ banks); capital, $100,000; 
Pres., J. W. Tucker; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
MeNider; Cashier, J. G. Cunningham; 
Asst. Cashiers, J. H. Roan and J. E. 
Richett. 

ARIZONA. 


Superior—Superior Commercial & Trust 
Co.; Pres., A. W. Crawford; Vice- 
Pres., W. D. Fisk; Sec’y and Treas., 
E. F. Kreener, Jr. 

Tuscon—Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., A. Rebeil; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Mets; Cashier, Byrd 
Brooks. 

ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs—Arkansas Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $65,000; Pres., M. J. Henderson; 
Vice-Pres., S. H. Stitt; Cashier, F. L. 
Stitt. 

St. Paul—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. P. Salyer, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
J. M. Stewart; Cashier, Chas. E. 
Crawford. 

Tyronza—Bank of Tyronza; capital $10,- 
000; Pres., W. A. Beasly; Vice-Pres., 
W. H. Hoskins; Cashier, H. C. Cover- 
turf. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Columbia Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to Merchants’ Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., L. L. Elliott; Vice- 
Pres’s., W. R. Hervey and E. D. Si- 
lent; Treas., H. M. Binford; Asst. 


Treas., L. D. Williams.—Western 
State Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Geo. B. Epstein; ‘Vice-Pres., O. M. 

- Souden; Cashier, E. Cohen. 

Pasadena—State Bank of Pasadena; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. M. Eason; 
Vice-Pres., M. D. Painter; Cashier, C. 
McLain; Asst. Cashier, Frank W. Hill. 
—Bank of Commerce; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., H. W. Chynoweth; Vice- 
Pres’s., T. J. Ashby and M. D. Snow- 
ball. 

Riverside—Security Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., S. H. Herrick; 
Vice-Pres., W. G. Fraser; Cashier, 
W. B. Clancy; Asst. Cashier, W. T. 
Dinsmore. 

COLORADO. 


Del Norte—Rio Grande State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., A. J. Weiss; Vice- 
Pres., Marx Lorig; Cashier, W. S. 
Johnson. 

Holly—Holly State Bank; capital $30,000; 
Pres., F. W. Montgomery; Vice-Pres., 
J. A. Pierce; Cashier, G. W. Stevens. 

lliff—First Bank of Iliff; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., J. P. Dillion; Vice-?’res., 
F. E. Frost; Cashier, J. M. Sanders. 

Wiley—Wiley State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. C. Gould; Vice-Pres., 
B. B. Brown; Cashier, H. G. Samson. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain—New Britain Trust Co. 
(successor to Mechanics’ National 
Bank and Hardware City Trust Co.); 
capital, $200,000; Pres., Wm. E. At- 
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wood; Vice-Pres’s., L. H. Pease and 

Chas. M. Jarvis; Treas., k G. Vib- 

berts; Sec’y, H. B. Boardman 
Waterbury—Waterbury Trust Co.; cap- 

ital, $200,000; Pres., C. L. Holmes; 

Vice-Pres., M. L. Sperry; Treas., H. 

Seeley. 

DELAWARE. 


Wilmington—Equitable Guarantee and 
Trust Co.; capital, $500,000; Pres., O. 
Nowland; Vice-Pres., E. Bringhurst, 
Jr.; Sec’y, J. T. Pennypacker; Treas., 
R. Reese. 

FLORIDA. 


Arcadia—State Bank of Arcadia; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. J. Heard; Vice- 
Pres., E. Holtsinger; Cashier, David 
H. Scott. 

Fort Myers—Lee County Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Towles; Cashier, G. W. 
McWhorter. 

Jennings—Bank of Jennings; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., B. F. McCall, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., Jas. J. Beaty; Cashier, S. E. 
Hewett. 

St. Andrews—Bank of St. Andrews; 
capital, $1,500; Pres., J. H. Drum- 
mond; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Marthus; 
Cashier, F. Bullock. , 

Tampa—Bank of Tampa; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Geo. A. McLeod; Vice- 
Pres., J. L. Greer; Cashier, P. S. 
Cooper; Asst. Cashier, N. W. Hensley. 
—Cosmopolitan Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., O. R. Swain; 
Vice-Pres., R. Fernandez and J. W. 
Douglas; Cashier, E. Holtsinger. 


GEORGIA. 


Brooks—Brooks Bank; capital, $2,500; 
Pres., Sam Boykin; Vice-Pres., A. 
Steinheimer; Cashier, Arthur Digby. 

Cecil—Bank of Cecil (Branch of Citi- 
zens’ Bank); Pres., M. W. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., A. A. Parrish; Cashier, 
D. A. Graddy. 

Colbert—Bank of Colbert; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., N. H. Toole; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Colbert; Cashier, Miles Collier. 

Leesburg—Bank of Leesburg (successor 
to Leesburg Exchange Bank); capital, 
$15,000; Pres., E. B. Martin; Cashier, 
D. D. Hall. 


IDAHO. 

Buhl—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. D. Albred; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Lorenz; Cashier, R. W. 
Albred. 

ILLINOIS. 

Canton—First State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., -W:- Hf. Boyer; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Wilcoxen; Cashier, Geo. 
Wilson. 

Danville—American Bank and _ Trust 
Co.; capital $150,000; Pres., A. M. 
Bushnell; Vice-Pres., Jno. L. Hamil- 
ton; Cashier, Jas. A. Foster. 

Hettick—Bank of Hettick; capital, $11,- 
000; Pres., J. Ribble; Vice-Pres., J. A. 
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Patterson; Cashier, H. G. Fansler; 
Asst. Cashier, W. B. Killam. 

Maunie—Maunie Banking Co.; 
$10,000; Pres., D. E. Rose; 
A. R. Pumphrey. 

Silvis—Cox Bros. Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., H. R. Cox; Cashier, A. B. Cox; 
Asst. Cashier, Ethel Cox. 

Virden—State Bank of Virden (succes- 
sor to Bank of Virden); capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. P. Henderson; Vice- 
Pres., H. T. Willson; Cashier, J. W. 
Everts; Asst. Cashier, H. E. Hill. 


INDIANA. 


Columbia City—Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., B. E. 
Gates; Vice-Pres., A. B. Tucker; 
Sec’y, C. H. Foust; Asst. Sec’y, H. A. 
Beeson. 

Converse—Farmers’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Mark Tullys Exchange 
Pank)); capital, $25,000; Pres., Fred 
Green; Vice-Pres., Chas. W. Hunt; 
Cashier, Jos. Rich. 

Farmland—Farmland State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers and Citizens’ Bank) 
capital, $32,000; Pres., Jno. W. Clay- 
ton; Vice-Pres., L. N. Davis; Cashier, 
I. M. Branson; Asst. Cashier, G. G. 
Bales. 

Hammond—Hammond Savings and 
Trust Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., A. 
R. Eberts; Vice-Pres., Fred R. Motts: 
Cashier, Frank Hammond. 

Waynestown—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $18,000; Pres., H. M. 
Bonnell; Vice-Pres., R. H. Green; 
Cashier, E. Wilkinson; Asst. Cashier, 
C. R. Owen. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Long—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,500; 
Pres., L. L. Bragg; Vice-Pres., J. W. 
West; Cashier, A. W. Brownfield; 
Asst. Cashier, V. R. Brownfield. 

Pryor Creek—Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Co. (successor ta Citizens’ Bank); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. N. Wilkin- 
son; Vice-Pres., T. H. Hayden; Cash- 
ier, E. W. Bowers. 

Wewoka—Western Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. E. Kanaga; 
Vice-Pres., Saml. W. Lane; Cashier, 
E. Witt. 


capital, 
Cashier, 


IOWA. 
Atlantic—Messenger Loan and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. H. 
Messenger; Vice-Pres., E. L. Butler; 
Sec’y, C. M. Cole; Treas., G. A. ‘Lee. 
Parkersburg—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., H. J. 
Merlien; Vice-Pres., G. Ludeman; 

Cashier, H. R. Merlien. 
Walker—Walker Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., P. H. Burke; Vice- 
Pres., M. McAllen; Cashier, F. Simon. 


KANSAS. 


Cambridge—Cambridge State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., C. V. Brooks; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Cropp; Cashier, J. 
J. Benjamin. 
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Derby—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., S. T. 
Townsdin; Vice-Pres., A. W. Palmer; 
Cashier, T. A. Wilson. 

Lone Elm—Lone Elm State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., G. O. Reeve; Vice- 
Pres., D. V. Stoll; Cashier, J. D. Wil- 
son. 

Paradise—Paradise State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. P. O’Brien; Vice- 
Pres., D. O. Miller; Cashier, W. H. 
Brady. 

Paxico—State Bank of Paxico; capital, 
$16,000; Pres.. Wm. Muckenthaler; 
Vice-Pres., A. W. Strowig; Cashier, 
A. R. Strowig. 

Purcell—State Bank of Purcell; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. M. Morley; Vice- 
Pres., M. T. Purcell. 

Russell Springs—Russell Springs State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., James 
Bowie; Cashier, H. J. Harwi. 


KENTUCKY. 


Albany—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., W. M. 
Johnson; Vice-Pres., J. A. Warinner; 
Cashier, H. L. Wallace. 

Casey Creek—Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., McC. Goode; Vice-Pres., 
F. C. Land; Cashier, R. C. Jones; 
Asst. Cashier, C. O. Walker. 

Fairfield—Bank of Fairfield (successor 
to People’s Bank); capital $18,000; 
Pres., J. S. McKenna; Vice-Pres., S. 
H. Simpson; Cashier, W. D. Jolly; 
Asst. Cashier, S. E. McKenna. 

Henderson—People’s Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., F. C. Klutey; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Wearer; Cashier, M. L. 
Katterjohn. 


LOUISIANA. 


Monroe—Bank of Monroe (successor to 
Merchants and Farmers’ Bank); cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., A. A. Forsythe; 
Vice-Pres., R. B. Blanks, Sr.; Cash- 
ier, W. S. Kilpatric; Asst. Cashier, 
R. B. Blanks, Jr. 


MAINE. 


Mars Hill—Mars Hill Trust Co.; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., H. W. Safford; Vice- 
Pres., E. M. Smith; Cashier, A. O. 
Nutter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Winthrop—Winthrop Co-operative Bank; 
Pres., E. B. Newton; Vice-Pres., F. 
F. Cook; Sec’y and Treas., A. E. 
Whittemore. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids—Madison Square Bank; 
capital, $13,000; Pres., Chas. A. 
Spears; Vice-Pres., F. §S. Coleman; 
Cashier, F. J. Cook. 

Harrison—People’s Bank; Pres., M. 
Fanning; Vice-Pres., A. W. Tibbits; 
Cashier, C. R. Giddings. 

Marcellus—First State Savings Bank; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., S. Stern; Vice- 
Pres., E. Shillits; Cashier, S. N. 
Lowry. 
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Roscommon—Roscommon State Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., W. B. Orcutt; 
Vice-Pres., H. L. Cox; Cashier, H. J. 
Cox. 

MINNESOTA. 


Braham—Farmers and Citizens’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., S. P. Crosby; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. Runquist; Vice-Pres., 
L. V. Skoglund. 

Elizabeth—Merchants’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Peter Maurin; 
Vice-Pres., Chas. Bradford; Cashier, 
W. S. Lee. 

Evansville—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., C. H. Raiter; Vice- 
Pres., O. Amundson; Cashier, J. 
Mathison; Asst. Cashier, C. T. Paul- 
son. 

Minneapolis—Metropolitan State Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Geo. C. Mer- 
rill; Vice-Pres., M. R. Waters; Cash- 
ier, V. H. Van Slyke; Asst. Cashier, 
Chas. F. Wyant. 

Pine River—First State Bank (successor 
to First Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Chas. W. La Du; Vice-Pres., Frank 
L. Hill; Cashier, J. E. Geary. 

St. Cloud—Stearns County State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., H. J. Has- 
kamp; Cashier, F. Staugl. 

Swanville—Bank of Swanville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. Siems; Vice-Pres., 
B. M. Siems; Cashier, Olga Siems. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Jackson—Central Bank of Mississippi; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., N. T. Anders; 
Cashier, W. J. Rice.—Century Bank- 
ing Co. (successor to Security Trust 
and Banking Co.); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., V.-O. Robertson; Vice-Pres., 
J. V. Leitch; Cashier, C. Dabney. 


MISSOURI. 


Chadwick—Chadwick State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., M. L. Atkinson; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. St. John; Cashier, 
A. S. White. 

Oak Grove—Commercial Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., F. M. Frick; Vice- 
Pres., N. S. Campbell; Cashier, N. H. 
Barron. 

MONTANA. 


Drummond—Drummond 
capital, $25,000; Cashier, 
Bran. 


State Bank; 
Hugh E. 


NEBRASKA. 


Axtell—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. D. England; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Larson; Cashier, C. 
B. Pfrimmer. 

Farrel—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. A. C. Johnson; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. Jevine; Cashier, Ed. Lar- 
kowski. 

Hazard—Hazard State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., D. W. Titus; Vice-Pres., 
F. L. Grammer; Cashier, E. H. Rob- 
inson. 

Maskell—Maskell State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. H. Maskell; Vice- 
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Pres., N. C. Johnson; Cashier, A. G. 
Rahn. 

Odell—State Bank of Odell; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. O. Burket; Vice-Pres., 
BE. Loemker; Cashier, D. D. McGuire. 


NEVADA. 


Wonder—Nye & Omsby, County Bank; 
capital, $500,000; Pres., J. Golden; 
Cashier, A. J. Raycroft; Asst. Cash- 
ier, G. A. Macpherson. 


NEW MEXICo. 


Kenna—Kenna Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Chas. H. Sims; 
Vice-Pres., H. S. Halloway; Cashier, 
W. B. Scott. 

Portales—Portales Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. G. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., C. W. Morris; Cashier, J. 
A. Fairly; Asst. Cashier, Ben Smith. 

Taiban—Savings Bank of Taiban; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., M. Rolinck; Vice- 
Pres., Joe Sherman; Cashier, J. C. 
Leavelle. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden—Broadway Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jno. J. Burleigh; Vice- 
Pres., R. H. Corney and A. Robus; 
Treas., B. B. Draper. 

Passaic—Merchants’ Bank of Passaic; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Robt. D. Kent; 
Cashier, Chas. M. Applegate. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo—American Savings Bank; Pres., 
H. A. Meldrum; Vice-Pres., Jno. M. 
Satterfield and Chas. J. Fix; Sec’y, 
Clarence F. Powell. 

Corning—State Bank of Corning; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., Chas. H. Almy; 
Vice-Pres., J. H.. Brown; Cashier, W. 
Jones. 

Spencerport—Bank of Spencerport; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. M. Cole; Vice- 
Pres., J. P. Jones; Cashier, M. T. 
Page. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Burlington—Piedmont Bank; °- capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Muncy; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Cook; Cashier, H. L. 
Fowler. 

Creswell—Bank of Creswell; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., T. W. Blount; Vice-Pres., 
H. A. Litchfield; Cashier, L. H. Har- 
rison. 

Greensboro—Greensboro Commercial and 
Savings Bank; Pres., F. B. Ricks; 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Stafford; Cashier, 
F. C. Boyles; Asst. Cashier, I. F. 
Peebles. 

Zebulon—Bank of Zebulon; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., T. J. Horton; Vice-Pres., 
H. R. Hales; Cashier, F. E. Bunn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Expansion—Security State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., N. P. McGregor; 
Vice-Pres., W. F. Halliday; Cashier, 
P. S. Chaffee; Asst. Cashier, W. C. 
Kees. 
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Geneseo—Geneseo State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. L. Mathews; Vice- 
Pres., James Dougherty; Cashier, Geo. 
Brooks; Asst. Cashier, A. C. Kotchian. 

McKinock—McKinock State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., A. I. Widlund; 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Jones; Cashier, A. 
C. Goldtrap. 

Monango—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., E. E. 
Crisp; Vice-Pres., E. Magoffin; Cash- 
ier, P. Z. Mowry. 

Stanley—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. L. Alger; Vice-Pres., 
G. H. Miller; Cashier, F. C. Alger; 
Asst. Cashier, H. Alger. 


OHIO. 


Brink Haven—Brink Haven Banking 
Co.; capital, $12,600; Pres., F. J. 
Southard; Vice-Pres., H. J. Andrews, 

Oakley—Oakley Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jno. Rempe; Vice-Pres., E. H. 
M. Atkins; Cashier, R. Ruzicka. 

Reily—Bank of Reily; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Jos. A. Urmston. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Britton—North Oklahoma State Bank; 
Pres., W. L. Bradford; Vice-Pres., 
E. M. Christopher; Cashier, C. KE. 
Christopher. 

Clinton—Winne State Bank; 
$25,000; Pres., S. E. Winne; 
Pres., E. H. Shumate. 

Edmund—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. H. Tuttle; Vice- 
Pres., J. N. Brandt; Cashier, G. H. 
Fink. 

Fairview—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. B. 
Ward; Vice-Pres., E. Studeman; 
Cashier, P. Welhausen. 

Luther—Luther State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Arthur; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Arnett; Cashier, Wm. 
Campbell; Asst. Cashier, Jno. Bedner. 

McLoud—Bank of Commerce (successor 
to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. G. Boggs; Vice-Pres., E 
Craddock; Cashier, A. H. Young. 

Texhoma—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Ben F. Davis; 
Vice-Pres., R. D. Stratten; Cashier, 
A. F. Bailey. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lewisburg—Lewisburg Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., 
A. W. Brown; Vice-Pres., Chas 
Steele; Treas., Danl. F. Green. 

Scranton—Providence Bank; _ capital, 
$75,000; Pres., C. H. Von Storch; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. W. Beemer; Cashier, R. 
B. Carr. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Spartanburg—Ravadson Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., H. E. Ravenel; 
Vice-Pres., A. M. Adger; Treas., E. 
W. Johnson. 


capital, 
Vice- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Java—German State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Jno. Bieber; Vice-Pres., 
Fred Spiry; Cashier, P. Spiry; Asst. 
Cashier, H. Thielen. 

Kadoka—Kadoka State Bank; capital, 
$6,500; Pres., F. H. Meyer; Vice-Pres., 
C. A. Cravin; Cashier, W. C. Meyer; 
Asst. Cashier, G. A. Bailey. 


TENNESSEE. 


McKenzie—First State Bank; Pres., C. 
E. Larde; Cashier, J. E. Moseley. 
Mosheim—Mosheim Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., H. J. Wesicarver; 

Cashier, J. Bowles. 

Mt. Joliet—Smith & Grigg (Branch of 
Wilson County Bank of Lebanon); 
Mnegrs., Smith & Gregg. 

Ooltewah—Bank of Ooltewah; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. Newton; Vice- Pres., 
P. M. Cate; Cashier, T. H. Stokes. 

Saulsbury—Bank of Saulsbury; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. T. Durden; Vice- 
Pres., G. W. Dowdy; Cashier, Capp 
Richards. 

Spring City—Rhea Co. Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $1,500; Pres., J. L. Hoyal; 
Vice-Pres., R. M. Robinson; Cashier, 
A. Saul. 

TEXAS. 


Beaumont—Texas Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $110,000; Pres., Geo. W. Col- 
lier; Vice-Pres., W. C. Tynell, Jr.; 
Cashier, J. L. Cunningham; Asst. 
Cashier, Paynes Briscoe. 

Groveton—Groveton State Bank; capi- 
tal, $201,000; Pres., A. J. Wood; Vice- 
Pres., W. O. Evans and P. Lipscomb; 
Cashier, T. Y. Smith; Asst. Cashier, 
W. J. Womack. 

Ira—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. N. Stinson; Vice-Pres., F. 
J. Grayum; Cashier, G. A. Antry. 

Kerrville—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. R. Burnett; Vice- 
Pres., T. F. W. Dietert; Cashier, H. 
Noll; Asst. Cashier, McC. Burnett. 

Lamesa—Dawson County Bank; capital, 
$6,000; Pres., J. F. Barron; Vice-Pres., 
E. L. Tidwell—Cashier, J. H. Barron. 

Mt. Calm—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., B. H. Oates; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Reynolds; Cashier, H. M. 
Cochran; Asst. Cashier, E. C. Fain, Jr. 

Myra—Bank of Myra (successor to Al- 
dridge Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. Campbell; Vice-Pres., S. McCool; 
Cashier, H. C. Blahm. 

Quanah—First State Bank; capital, $25,- 
600; Pres., G. W. Radford; Vice-Pres., 
R. T. O’Hair; Cashier, Jas. A. Rad- 
ford. 

Rock Springs—First State Bank; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., Chas. Schreiner; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. I. Gething; Cashier, 
C. Axson. 

Uvalde—First State Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., A. B. Bowman; Vice-Pres., 
I. L. Martin; Cashier, D. W. Barnhill. 


Yorktown—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., S. E. Weldon; Vice- 
Pres’s., F. Kraege and Wm. Metz; 
Cashier, R. C. Fechner. 


VIRGINIA. 


Bloxom—Accomac Banking Co.; capital, 
$36,000; Pres., J. W. Bowdoin; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. Byrd; Cashier, W. H. 
Bloxom. 

Botetourt—Farmers and Canners’ Bank; 
capital, $7,500; Pres., Jno. W. Lay- 
man; Vice-Pres., B. E. Layman; 
Cashier, Saml. Bauber. 

Victoria — Prince Edward — Lunenburg 
County Bank (Branch of Meherrin 
Bank); Mngr., B. E. Williams. 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen—Union Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. G. Jones; 
Vice-Pres’s., A. Rupert and W. B. 
Mack; Cashier, O. F. Johnson. 

Cashmere—Cashmere State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Guy C. Browne; 
Vice-Pres., Grant Paton; Cashier, E. 
F. Stowell. 

Centralia—Union Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. B. Hubbard; 
Vice-Pres., F. T. McNitt; Sec’y, P. R. 
Stahl. 

Deer Park—First State Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Deer Park); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., P. J. Kelly; Vice-Pres., L. Ol- 
son; Cashier, W. J. Just; Asst. Cash- 
ier, J. A. Renthurger. 

Hoquiam—Hoquiam Trust Co.; 
$50,000; Pres., J. S. McKee; 
Pres., J. O. Stearns; Treas., 
Heath. 


capital, 
Vice- 
Ss. M. 


WISCONSIN. 


Evansville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James Gillies; Vice-Pres., C. F. Miller; 
Cashier, R. D. Hartley. 

Pewaukee—Pewaukee State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., F. Ely; Vice-Pres., 
J. I. Gates; Cashier, John Morrow. 

St. Cloud—State Bank of St. Cloud; cap- 
ital, $20,000; Pres., A. Dameider; Vice- 
Pres., F. J. Egerer; Cashier, A. C. 
Kingston. 


WYOMING. 


Basin—Basin State Bank (successor to 
State Loan and Trust Co.); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., B. F. Perkins; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Bostwick; Cashier, A. 
Higby; Asst. Cashier, B. B. Morton. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Fort William—Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada; Mngr., H. C. Houston. 
Parkdale—Metropolitan Bank; 

R. R. Corson. 
Peterboro—Dominion Bank; Mngr., John 
Crane. 


Mnegr., 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Atmore—Bank of Atmore; E. F. Gold- 
smith, Cashier, in place of M. M. 
Brooks, deceased. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fayetteville—First National Bank; E. 
F. Ellis, Pres., in place of J. T. Hight. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka—First National Bank; S. I. 
Allard, Pres., in place of A. B. Ham- 
mond; G. W. Fenwick, Vice-Pres., in 
place of S. I. Allard. 

Fullerton—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; F. H. Daley, Cashier, in place 
of Arthur Staley, resigned. 

Gilroy—Bank of Gilroy; H. Hecker, 
Pres., in place of L. A. Whitehurst, 
deceased. 

Redlands—Citizens’ National Bank; O. 
W. Fox, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. 
R. Scott. 

Riverside—Riverside Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; C. O. Evans, Sec’y, in place 
of T. S. Breckenridge, resigned. 

San Francisco—Citizens National Bank; 
title changed to Bank of San Fran- 


cisco.—Swiss-American Bank; Henry 
Brunner, Pres., in place of Chas. 


Maggini, deceased. 

San Jacinto—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of E. H. Spoor, de- 
ceased. 

San Jose—Security State and Savings 
Bank; W. J. Edwards, Cashier, in 
place of E. T. Sterling, resigned. 

Santa Paula—First National Bank; C. 
H. McKevett, Pres., deceased. 


COLORADO. 


Fowler—First National Bank; J. S. 
Solseth, Pres., in place of F. M. Wei- 
land. 

Glenwood Springs—First National Bank; 
Louis Schwartz, Vice-Pres. 

Telluride—First National Bank; O. P. 
M. Biersach, Asst. Cashier. 

Windsor—First National Bank; W. 
Staley, Cashier, in place of F. N. 
Briggs; J. H. Kennedy, Asst. Cashier. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven — National Tradesmen’s 
Bank; W. A. Spalding, in place of W. 
T. Fields.—New Haven Savings Bank; 
L. H. English, Pres., in place of S. E. 
Mervin. 

Waterbury—Waterbury National Bank; 
W. B. Merriman, Asst. Cashier. 


FLORIDA. 


Pensacola—Citizens’ National Bank; C. 
L. Wiggins, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
E. Welles. 


GEORGIA. 


Lawrenceville — Brand Banking Co.; 
capital increased from $35,000 to 
$50,000. 


IDAHO. 


Blackfoot—First National Bank; I. J. 
Riley, Vice-Pres. 


Coeud qd’ Alene—First National Bank; 
Rufus Jackson, Cashier, in place of 
H. A. Kunz. 


Meridian — Meridian Exchange Bank; 
capital increased from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

ILLINOIS. 


Aledo—Aledo Bank; Chas. W. Detwiler, 
Pres. 


Cambridge—Farmers’ National Bank; R. 
H. Hinman, Pres., in place of L. H. 
Patten; Geo. W. Hutchinson, Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. R. H. Hinman. 


Chicago — Drovers’ Deposit National 
Bank; Jno. Fletcher, Asst. Cashier. 


Cobden—First National Bank; L. Walker 
Cashier, in place of R. E. Gillespie. 


Jacksonville—Ayers National Bank; A. 
L. French, Pres., in place of Jno. A. 
Ayers; D. R. Browning, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. S. Greenleaf; Jno. A. 
Ayers, Vice-Pres., in place of D. R. 
Browning; F. J. Heinl, Asst. Cashier. 


La Harpe—First National Bank; James 
McKinney, Second Vice-Pres. 


Le Roy—First National Bank; H. H. 
Crumbaugh, Pres., in place of Fred 
Collison; J. M. Grizzell, Second Vice- 
Pres. 


Lewiston—Lewiston National Bank; J. 
J. McNally, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Rhodes. 

Mansfield—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of W. D. Fairbanks; 
C. M. Dauberman, Vice-Pres.; R. M. 
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Sherrard, Cashier, in place of C. M. 
Dauberman; Mary Champion, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of M. S. Champion. 

Pontiac—Pontiac State Bank; W. J. 
Butler, Cashier, in place of W. F. 
Van Buskirk, resigned. 

Potomac—Potomac National Bank; W. 
C. Messner, Cashier, in place of Bart 
Rice; Albt. Rice, Asst. Cashier. 

Tamaroa—First National Bank; J. W. 
Haines, Vice-Pres.; C. A. Hoyt, Cash- 
ier, in place of J. W. Haines. 


INDIANA. 


Attica—Citizens’ National Bank; title 
changed to Central National Bank. 
Carmel—Citizens’ Bank; title changed 

to Citizens’ State Bank. 


Madison—People’s Trust Co.; capital 
increased from $50,000 to $80,000. 

South Bend—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Cc. A. Dolph, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. P. Sibley; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of F. Van Steenbergh. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Collinsville—First National Bank; E. 
Pleas, Pres., in place of W. S. Ed- 
wards; J. M. Colburn, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. F. Johnson; Geo. L. Hicks, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of E. C. John- 
son. 

Lindsay—Lindsay National Bank; Ira C. 
Bryant, Cashier, in place of L. M. 
Dozier. 


Talihina—First National Bank; Arthur 
Bailey, Vice-Pres., in place of A. G. 
Gladney. 

Tishomingo—First National Bank; J. T. 
Sadler, Vice-Pres., and D. C. Teter, 
Cashier, in place of H. C. Schultz. 


Tulsa—First National Ba.k; W. R. 
Ritchie, Asst. Cashier. 


IOWA. 


Buffalo Center—Buffalo Center State 
Bank; Dan Kelley, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of F. C. Kickul, resigned. 

Fontanelle—First National Bank; J. E. 
Brooks, Cashier, in place of R. R. 
Tuttle. 


Holstein—Holstein Savings Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $60,000. 

Lake City — Citizens’ Bank; Arthur 
Bruce, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. 
F. Townsend. 

Northwood—First National Bank; J. O. 
E. Johnson, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
E. H. Evanson; I. O. Groe, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Ringsted — Danish-American 
Bank; J. W. Sullivan, Pres. 


Savings 
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Swea City—State Bank of Swea City; 
O. R. Rawley, Cashier, in place of 
Joseph Sherman. 

Wall Lake—Wall Lake Savings Bank; 
Cc. J. Naumann, Cashier, in place of 
G. D. Newby. 


KANSAS. 


Chetopa — Chetopa State Bank; I. 
Brown, Cashier; J. M. Morgan, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Goff—First National Bank; Peter Ham- 
ilton, Pres., in place of L. D. Allen; 
A. H. Fitzwater, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Geo. Calhoun. 

Hays City—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. Adkins. 
Olathe—First National Bank; J. L. Pet- 
tyjohn, Pres., in place of L. W. Brey- 
fogle; A. G. Carpenter, Vice-Pres., in 

Place of J. L. Pettyjohn. 


LOUISIANA. 


Abbeville—Bank of Abbeville; L. O. 
Broussard, Pres. and Cashier, in place 
of I. Wise, deceased. 

Opelousas—St. Landry State Bank; L. 
T. Castille, Cashier, in place of J. 
Jacobs; L. Simon, Asst. Cashier. 


MAINE. 


Machias—Machias Savings Bank; P. H. 
Longfellow, Pres., in place of Geo. W. 
Dritko, resigned; C. B. Donworth, 
Vice-Pres. 


MARYLAND. 


Catonsville—First National Bank; V. G. 
Bloede, Pres., in place of C. G. W. 
Macgill, deceased; J. Hann, Jr., Vice- 
Pres., in place of V. G. Bloede. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Methuen—National Bank of Methuen; 
Jno. D. Emerson, Cashier. 


Northampton — Northampton National 
Bank; Chas. N. Clark, Pres., in place 
of O. Edwards; W. M. King, Vice- 
Pres., in place of C. N. Clark. 

Orange—Orange Savings Bank; A. W. 
Ballou, Pres., in place of F. L. Waters, 
deceased; T. W. Biridge, Vice-Pres. 


Pittsfield—Berkshire Loan and Trust 
Co.; C. E. Hibbard, Pres.; B. M. Eng- 
land, Vice-Pres. 


Waltham—Waltham National Bank; H. 
P. Buncher, Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Gibbs; F. G. Stickney, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of H. P. Buncher. 


Winchendon—First National Bank; Z. 
L. White, Pres., in place of J. H. 
Fairbank, deceased. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Old Detroit National Bank; E. 
H. Flinn, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
D. Buhl, deceased; Hy. P. Baldwin, 
Second Vice-Pres., in place of E. H. 
Flinn. 


MINNESOTA. 


Blue Earth—Blue Earth State Bank; 
Geo. A. King, Asst. Cashier. 


Braham—First National Bank; N. E. 
Anderson, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
O. A. Olson. 

Eagle Bend—First National Bank; O. 
M. Lofgren, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Ww. S. Lee. 

Le Sueur Center—First National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. Jae- 
ger; W. H. Jaeger, Cashier, in place 
of S. H. Whitney; Wm. Lloyd, Asst. 
Cashier. 

New Auburn—State Bank; H. Walters, 
Cashier, in place of A. A. Hubbard. 
Richville—Bank of Richville; L. W. 
Oberhauser, Pres.; C. W. Higley, 

Vice-Pres. 

St. Cloud—Stearns County State Bank; 
succeeded Stearns County Bank. 

St. Vincent—Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank; A. S. Newcomb, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Twin Valley—First National Bank; C. 
M. Sprague, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. H. Froshang. : 

Utica—First Bank; 
First State Bank. 


title changed to 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenwood—First National Bank; E. M. 
Purcell, Cashier, in place of L. T. 
McShane. 

New Albany—Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; K. Owen, Cashier; G. T. Rob- 
bins, Asst. Cashier. 

Vicksburg—American National Bank; B. 
B. Willis, Pres., in place of E. S. 
Butts, deceased. 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron—First National Bank; W. A. 
Conklin, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
McCoy; J. C. McCoy, Cashier, in place 
of A. T. Gantz. 

Deepwater—Bank of Deepwater; Pres., 
W. Griffith; Cashier, M. B. Wither- 
spoon; Asst. Cashier, H. O. Oster- 
meyer. 

Eldorado Springs—Cruce Banking Co.; 
C. W. Hamline, Cashier. 

Fayette—Commercial Bank; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 
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King City—Citizens’ National Bank; K. 
McKenny, Pres., in place of A. G. 
Bonham; J. W. Liggett, Vice-Pres.,.in 
place of K. McKenny. 

Kirksville—Kirksville Savings Bank; V. 
J. Howell, Cashier, in place of F. J. 
Wilson, deceased. 

Linneus—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
W. B. Craig, Cashier, in place of R. 
W. Hawkins. 

St. Louis—Franklin Bank; Geo. T. Rid- 
dle, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. B. 
Woesterman, deceased. 


MONTANA. 


Butte—Daly Bank and Trust Co.; Jno. 
G. Morony, Pres., in place of C. F. 
Booth, deceased. 

Harlem—First National Bank; J. A. 
Hatch, Cashier, in place of C. E. 
Owens. 


NEBRASKA. 


Cotesfield—First State Bank; Pres., C. 
C. Hansen; Vice-Pres., Thos. Blanch- 
ard; Cashier, L. C. Madsen. 


Denton—Denton State Bank; C. M. 
Rowland, Cashier, in place of C. S. 
Krondle. 

Havelock — Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank; Pres., F. Whittemore; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Aspegren; Cashier, V. F. 
Hofmann; Asst. Cashier, F. R. Beebe. 

Ravenna—State Bank of Ravenna; R. 
M. Thomson, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. F. Richardson. 

Sargent—First National Bank; H. E. 
O'Neill, Pres., in place of F. H. Young. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sussex—Farmers’ National Bank; Frank 
Holbert, Cashier, in place of G. S. 
Holbert. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—First National Bank; G. W. 
Field, Cashier, in place of Isaac Ham- 
burger.—People’s Trust Co.; Chas. A. 
* Boody, Pres., in place of Edw. John- 
son, deceased. 

Chateaugay—Bank of Chateaugay; I. 
M. Warren, Cashier, deceased. 


Marathon—First National Bank; F. E. 
Whitmore, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
P. Squires, deceased. 


New York—Beaver National Bank; J. 
B. Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of S. H. 
Vandergrift.—Franklin Savings Bank; 
A. Turner, Pres., deceased.—Lincoln 
Trust Co.; Frank Tilford, Pres., in 
place of H. R. Wilson, resigned.— 
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Nassau Bank; Jno. Monroe, Vice- 
Pres.—R. E. Robinson; succeeded 
Dick & Robinson. 

New Rochelle—National City Bank; 
Geo. W. Lippencott, Asst. Cashier. 
Port Jefferson—First National Bank; 

Hy. C. Tinker, Vice-Pres. 
Vernon—National Bank of Vernon; J. 
C. Ward, Asst. Cashier. 
Watertown—Watertown Savings Bank; 
I. L. Hunt, Pres. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Concord—Concord National Bank; Jno. 
P. Allison, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
M. Odell. 

Newbern—Citizens’ Bank; consolidated 
with Newbern Banking and Trust Co., 
under latter title. 


Winston-Salem — People’s National 
Bank; J. Walter Dalton, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. W. Stockton. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Enderlin—First National Bank; consoli- 
dated with Enderlin State Bank, un- 
der latter title; capital, $50,000. 

Grand Forks — Scandinavian-American 
Bank; O. S. Hansen. 


Lankin—First State Bank; S. B. Over- 
ly, Pres. 

Lansford—First National Bank; Jno. S. 
Tucker, Pres., in place of H. F. Opfer; 
J. W. G. Anderson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Jno. S. Tucker; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. L. Opfer. 


Rogers—First State Bank; O. Waller, 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Lange. 


Sarles—State Bank of Sarles; succeeded 
First Bank. 


OHIO. 


Delaware—Delaware National Bank; V. 
T. Hills, Pres., in place of S. Moore; 
L. L. Denison, Vice-Pres., in place of 
V. T. Hills. 


Lockland—First National Bank; L. F. 
Mohr, Cashier, in place of L. M. San- 
ford. 

Marion—City National Bank; L. D. 
Zachman, Asst. Cashier — Marion 
County Bank Co.; Wm. H. Schaffner, 
Pres. 


Milan—Milan Banking Co.; L. L. Stod- 
dard, Pres., deceased. 

Mount Vernon—New Knox National 
Bank; D. B. Kirk, Pres., in place of 
J. S. Ringwalt; D. E. Sapp, Vice- 
Pres., in place of D. B. Kirk. 

Newark—Licking County Bank and 
Trust Co.; Wm. C. Miller, Cashier, in 
place of W. Gard, resigned. 
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New Holland—First National Bank; A. 
T. Vincent, Vice-Pres., in place of L 
N. Beatty. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Blackwell—First National Bank; M. L. 
Fife, Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. 
Day. 

Clinton—Clinton National Bank; Chas. 
H. Nash, Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Tefft.—First National Bank; O. H. 
Thurmond, Pres., in place of T. J. 
Nance; C. E. Gannaway, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. N. Titsworth. 


Eidorado—First National Bank; C. S. 
Highsmith, Cashier, in place of W. P. 
Thurmond. 


Guymon—First National Bank; N. E. 
Nance,. Cashier, in place of S. Denny. 


Lawton—Lawton National Bank; A. B. 
Dunlap, Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. 
Moffatt; N. T. Gilbert, Cashier, in 
place of T. H. Dunn. 


Tonkawa—First National Bank; J. J. 
McGraw, Vice-Pres., in place of C. R. 
Brooks; R. P. Baughman, Vice-Pres.; 
F. E. Cragin, Cashier, in place of W. 
A. Brooks. 


OREGON. 


Coquille—First National Bank; O. C. 


Sanford, Asst. Cashier. 
Joseph—First National Bank; A. Wade, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. Wurzweiler. 


Portland—Merchants’ Investment and 
Trust Co.; title changed to Merchants’ 
Savings and Trust Co.—Title Guaran-. 
tee and Trust Co. Savings Bank; title 
changed to Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co. 

Vale—First National Bank; W. R. Wil- 
kinson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
Lawrence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bentleyville — Bentleyville National 
Bank; no cashier in place of J. T. 
Neel. 


Blacklick—First National Bank; C. E. 
Wiley, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Ashbaugh. 

Conemaugh—First National Bank of 
East Conemaugh; D. W. Brallier, 
Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. Cress- 
well. 

Doylestown—Doylestown National Bank; 
Jno. G. King, Cashier, in place of W. 
H. Garges; also Pres. 5 

Elkland—Pattison National Bank; J. D. 
Campbell, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Jerome Bottom, deceased. 


Ellsworth—National Bank of Ellsworth; 
E. A. S. Clarke, Pres., in place of J. 
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W. Ellsworth; J. P. Higginson, Sec- 
ond Asst. Cashier. 


Greenville—Greenville National Bank; 
L. Henlein, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of L. Henlein. 


Lebanon — Jonestown Bank; Hiram 
Bross, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


New Castle—Union National Bank; J. 
E. Aiken, Cashier, in place of C. F. 
Wheeler. 

Newport—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
H. Gantt, Pres., in place of Jno. 
Fleisher; C. A. Rippman, Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. H. Gantt. 


Philadelphia—National Deposit Bank; 
F. M. Peet, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Finney. 

Phoenixville—Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank; E. L. Buckwalter, 
Pres., in place of I. J. Brower; H. F. 
Ralston, Vice-Pres., in place of E. L. 
Buckwalter. 

Pittsburg—Colonial Trust Co.; Nathan 
G. Eyster, Asst. Sec’y.—Pittsburg 
Trust Co.; D. Gregg McGee, Treas., 
in place of Chas. H. Hays. 

Pittston—People’s Savings Bank; James 
J. Polen, Pres., deceased. 

Scranton—Brooks; Reece C. Brooks, de- 
ceased. 

Slippery Rock—Citizens’ National Bank; 
H. R. Smith, Cashier. 

Sykesville—First National Bank; Ruth 
M. Sykes, Asst. Cashier. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Fourth National Bank; W. 
B. Mann, Cashier, in place of Thos. 
Boyd, Jr.; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of W. B. Mann. 

Slatersville—First National Bank; Sul- 
livan Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. W. Prichard, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Abbeville—National Bank; H. G. Smith, 
Cashier, in place of B. S. Barnwell; 
Lewis Perrin, Asst. Cashier. 


Greenwood—First National Bank; title 
changed to National Loan and Ex- 
change Bank.—National Loan and 
Exchange Bank; J. T. Medlock, Pres.. 
in place of S. H. McGhee; S. H. Mc- 
Ghee, Vice-Pres., in place of N. A. 
Craig; J. T. Simmons and K. Baker, 
Vice-Pres’s. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron—Standard Savings Bank; Pres., 
Cc. E. Bryant; Cashier, Geo. C. Fullin- 
weider; Asst. Cashiers, H. J. Moway 
and W. 8S. Davis. 
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Vienna—First National Bank; A. M. 
Sogu, Pres., in place of H. G. Eggen. 

Waubay—First National Bank; B. F. 
Herington, Pres., in place of A. C. 
Davis; H. S. Guernsey, Vice-Pres., in 
place of B. F. Herington; M. Rexford, 
Cashier, in place of E. F. Guernsey; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of H. S&S. 
Guernsey. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gallatin—First National Bank; R. E. 
Donnell, Vice-Pres.; Will B. Brown, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of F. J. Hutch- 
inson. 


Jellico—First National Bank; A. B. 
Mahan, Pres., in place of Sam C. 
Baird. 


Paris—Bank of Henry; Z. T. Gatlin, 
Pres., in place of A. B. Lamb, re- 
signed. 


Sparta—American National Bank; J. L. 
Nowlin, Cashier, in place of J. H. 
Anderson; C. M. Anderson, Asst. 
Cashier. 


TEXAS. 


Brownwood—Citizens’ National Bank; 
J. B. Turner, Second Vice-Pres.; F. 
S. Abney, Cashier, in place of G. B. 
Davidson; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of F. S. Abney. 


Celeste—First National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of H. E. Jones. 


Cleburne—National Bank; S. B. Nor- 
wood, Pres., in place of W. F. Ram- 
sey; J. C. Blackeney, Cashier, in place 
of S. B. Norwood. 


Dallas—Commonwealth National Bank; 
Cc. J. Sorrells and I. H. Kempner, 
Vice-Pres.; J. R. Bower, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 


Decatur—First National Bank; J. A. 
Simmons, Asst. Cashier. 

Eagle Lake—vineyard, Walker & Co.; 
L. V. Hahn, Cashier. 


Galveston—Galveston National Bank; 
Cc. J. Wolston, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Guy M. Bryan; B. Groce, Vice-Pres.; 
J. H. Strother, Cashier, in place of 
Cc. J. Wolston; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of B. Groce. 


Killeen—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Jno. McDowell. 
Laredo—Laredo National Bank; R. K. 
Mims, Cashier, in place of C. Buttron, 
deceased; B. M. Alexander, Asst. 

Cashier, in place of R. K. Mims. 
Marfa—Marfa National Bank; A. S&S. 
Prescott, Cashier in place of J. R. 
Sanford, Acting Cashier. 
Mt. Pleasant—Merchants and Planters’ 
National Bank; no Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. M. Keith. 
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Naples—Naples National Bank; G. B. 
Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of C. H. 
Bolin. 

Pearsall—Pearsall National Bank; Geo. 
H. Beever, Asst. Cashier. 

Robert Lee—First National Bank; J. A. 
Clift, Asst. Cashier. 

San Antonio—Woods National Bank; W. 
W. Collier, First Vice-Pres.; T. G. 
Leighton, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
H. Haile. 

San Marcos—First National Bank; H. 
J. Williamson, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of S. A. Perkins. 

San Saba—First National Bank; U. M. 
Sanderson, Cashier, in place of J. H. 
Whitis. 

Stratford—First National Bank; J. P. 
Reeder, Pres., in place of F. Watson. 

Whitney—First National Bank; P. M. 
Greenwade, Vice-Pres. 

Wolf City—Wolf City National Bank; 
Ula Bush, Cashier, in place of C. B. 
King. 


UTAH. 


Salt Lake City—Utah National Bank; 
W. W. Trimmer, Asst. Cashier. 


VERMONT. 


Randolph—Randolph National Bank; O. 
B. Copeland, Pres., in place of W. Ii. 
Du Bois. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Charlottesville—Bank of Albermarle; R. 
T. Martin, Cashier, in place of C. D. 
Fishburne, deceased. 


WASHINGTON. 


Goldendale—State Bank; L. T. Gillett, 
Pres., in place of K. C. Gillett, de- 
ceased. 

Spokane—Exchange National Bank; Ed- 
win T. Coman, Vice-Pres. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marshfield—First National Bank; B. F. 
McMillan, Pres., in place of Adam 
Hafer. 

Superior—Union Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank; Sam Olson, Pres., in place 
of Homer F. Fowler, resigned. 

Waupum—State Bank of Waupum; J. 
J. Roberts, Pres.; F. W. Luck, Cash- 
ier. 

CANADA, 


ONTARIO. 


Windsor—Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Mnegr., E. R. Dewart. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal—Union Bank of Canada; F. 
W. Stratley, Mngr., in place of F. W. 
Ashe. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 


Thomasville—Citizens’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, June 1, 1907: 
—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, June 1, 1907. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hermon—Highland National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, May 14, 1907. 
San Francisco—Citizens’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation, June 1, 1907. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis — Minnesota Title, Insur- 
ance and Trust Co.; in hands of re- 
ceiver, March 25, 1907. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Berlin—Berlin Exchange Bank; closed. 
Hamburg—Washita Valley Bank, closed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Braddock—Union National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, June 3, 1907. 


TEXAS, 


Yoakum—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, May 18, 1907. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 


Norwood—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
closed. 





